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‘THE POWER OF LOOSE ANALOGIES.’ 


THE two articles from the pen of Mr. Herbert Spencer upon ‘The 
Factors of Organic Evolution,’ which were published in this Review 
for the months of April and May 1886, have not, I think, attracted 
the attention they deserve. They appear to me to mark an epoch 
in the history of the Darwinian Hypothesis, and in the immense 
volume of literature which, all over the civilised world, has been con- 
cerned with the discussion of it. It will be my object here to explain 
the significance of the arguments and conclusions of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in the articles referred to. 

In order to estimate this significance we must go back to the 
state of speculation and of suggestion upon the subject which existed 
before the publication of the Origin of Species. It is of course 
well known, but I do not think it equally well remembered, that 
Charles Darwin did not start the idea that—somehow and in some 
way or other—all animal forms have been derived from pre-existing 
forms by way of natural birth and of ordinary generation. It is 
true that this idea was not generally accepted. On the contrary, it 
was generally ridiculed as a vain imagination, and even the few who 
were inclined to entertain it hardly defined it to themselves, and for 
the most part thought of it vaguely andvin silence. It is, however, 
important to observe that this general idea, however indeterminate in 
shape, stands in very close connection with certain other ideas in 
respect to the actual structure of animal forms, which had come to 
be firmly established in the very definite science of comparative 
anatomy. How animal forms came to be as we now see them—this 
was a highly speculative question. But what these forms actually 
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are, as compared with each other—this was purely a matter of dis- 
section, of comparison, and of careful observation. Of course in this 
kind of observation the mind has to bring with it something more 
than its mere optic apparatus. It must not only see bones and 
tissues, but it must think of them in their relations of likeness or 
of difference with each other in the same animal, and with each other 
when compared with similar bones and tissues in other animals. 
Hence come the scientific facts and doctrines of what are called 
‘ Homologies.’ These doctrines were at first regarded as extremely 
theoretical and almost transcendental, and it is true that in their 
finest and highest applications they have taxed, and do still tax, some 
perhaps of the highest intellectual powers. But it is well worthy of 
note that the principle involved in the doctrine of homologies is not 
at all difficult, nor is it in any way transcendental. On the contrary, 
it is universally and instinctively recognised by the rudest and most 
illiterate of mankind. Nobody however ignorant—no savage even— 
could fail to recognise the hand of a monkey as the part of that 
animal’s body which corresponds to the hand of a man. But monkeys 
graduate as to outward appearance through many kinds, such as the 
lemurs, into squirrel-like forms, and into ordinary quadrupeds. There- 
fore, although ordinary quadrupeds do not use their fore limbs, as men 
and monkeys both do, for the purpose of taking hold of things, but only 
for the purpose of progression, this difference in use makes no differ- 
ence in the popular recognition of the correspondence between the fore 
limbs of all quadrupeds and the human arms. The same kind of 
recognition extends to all the principal members or organs of the 
body, both internal and external. The head of all the higher animals 
corresponds with our head. Their organs of sight, of hearing, and of 
taste, have all an obvious correspondence which is admitted and ex- 
pressed in the common use of speech. But this recognition of an 
obvious fact involves the whole doctrine of homologies. It is a general 
conception which includes—as a whole includes its parts—every detail 
of the same kind of correspondence which has yet been discovered by 
the most laborious research. When we have recognised the fact of a 
correspondence between the forearms of all quadrupeds and those of 
all bipeds, there is nothing whatever that is new in principle when 
we discover further that these forearms, however unlike in shape or 
different in methods of use, are all made on one fundamental arrange- 
ment of corresponding bones. Some of them may be shortened and 
thickened, as in the mole; others of them may be lengthened and 
attenuated, as in the deer and all the swifter quadrupeds; some of 
them may be more widely separated from the rest, as in the bat, 
whilst others again may be closer packed, or actually glued and 
stuck together, as in all birds, Some of them may be reduced to 
‘mere rudiments, whilst others are so enormously exaggerated as at first 
sight to escape recognition. But on closer inspection, and on more 
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careful comparison, that recognition invariably comes. ll this is 
perfectly natural and consistent with the first and more general 
recognition of correspondence which no anatomy was needed to 
suggest or to demonstrate. Such further and more detailed corre- 
spondences are merely a further following and application of the same 
general idea. 

Yes! But be it observed that the ‘thing’ we follow is an idea— 
a pure idea. The bones and organs in two different animals which we 
recognise as ‘the same’ in one sense, are certainly not the same in 
another sense. In their visible capacity as ‘ objective existences’ they 
are not the same. What then is the sense in which we do recognise 
them as the same? It is in a purely intellectual sense—a sense in 
which we mentally recognise an arrangement or structure consist- 
ing of separate constituent parts, and so put together as to present 
to the mind a principle or a plan. The sameness which we see in 
two separate bones taken from two distinct creatures, is merely a 
sameness of relation to this principle or plan. Without reference 
to this plan, whether we are conscious of it or not, the alleged same- 
ness would be pure nonsense. z 

Now, this plan, although as much a fact of nature as any one of 
the bones which can be weighed and measured, does not represent or 
suggest any physical cause to account for it. The physical cause 
which has produced the plan of structure is a separate question 
altogether. And there is another question, also quite separate, 
touching the reason for the structure with reference to the ends it 
serves. This last question is obviously the highest of all. That is 
to say, it is the question asked by the highest of our own rational 
faculties which can be concerned in such investigations. And it is 
remarkable that this highest question touching the use of an organ 
is much more easily answered than the lower one touching the 
origin or the physical cause. If weight has to be supported above 
the ground, and bodies having weight are to be moved along the 
ground, it becomes perfectly intelligible to our rational faculties why 
animals should have a skeleton of jointed ‘bones. In like manner, if 
external matter must be taken in and assimilated, it is equally in- 
telligible why all animals should have the organs needed for each 
step of this process—mouths to catch and chew, and stomachs to 
digest. If the circulating fluids require oxygen, it is similarly intel- 
ligible why a special apparatus such as the lung or gills should be 
supplied for this end. And as all these necessities apply to every 
animal it becomes the most intelligible of all facts that the special 
organs for meeting them are identical in principle and in plan among 
them all, and even in form and pattern among very many. But 
again, although this explains the end or the result, it does not ex- 
plain the means. It explains the functions discharged by the 
several organs, and the similarity of them, but it does not explain 
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how they have been made, or how they have arisen. Yet this ques- 
tion of How is one which can never be silenced by any amount of 
satisfaction given to the question Why. It is a question which may 
indeed be postponed because of its seeming to be so vain and hope- 
less, or because there is an answer and an explanation which may be 
silently accepted or assumed as sufficient without much reflection. 
Thus the question how bone corresponds with bone in two individuals 
of the same species, in two men, or in two monkeys, or in two dogs, in- 
volves exactly the same difficulties as the like correspondence between 
the bones of separate individuals of separate species. But in the 
case of the likeness between individuals of the same species the 
question is, as it were, postponed by an answer which is accepted as 
sufficient. That answer is summed up in the word ‘inheritance.’ It 
is the property of all living things to transmit their own structure to 
their offspring, which are mere repetitions of themselves. The real 
causes and nature of this property of reproduction are, indeed, in- 
scrutable to us. But so likewise is the nature and cause of the force 
of gravitation. In both cases an ultimate and familiar fact is ac- 
cepted by us as all that we can reach, although not by any means all 
that we can desire to know. This accordingly is the explanation 
which satisfies us of the physical causation by means of which same- 
ness of structure arises in all individuals of the same species. They 
are like each other simply because they are all children of like 
parents, and it is an axiom that things that are equal to the same 
thing must be equal to one another. But a moment’s consideration 
will convince us that inheritance does not represent a true physical 
cause for the first beginnings or ultimate origin of any animal 
structure, but only for its preservation and continuation in the world, 
assuming as a fact its previous existence with inherent reproductive 
powers. It takes us back to no beginning except the beginning of the 
individual. It says nothing whatever of the beginning of the whole 
series. 

Nothing? Yes—nothing on the assumption that each species is 
a separate and distinct series by itself. But this assumption is funda- 
mental. If a species does not constitute such a series—if its specific 
characters are not constant, not immutable, but liable to flux and 
change—if a rock pigeon may give birth to a stockdove, or to a 
turtle-dove, or to a ringdove,—or if this kind of transition and pas- 
sage can be brought about gradually by small and insensible changes 
—then the whole question is altered, and inheritance may represent 
a true physical cause accounting for the preservation of the distinc- 
tions which we are accustomed to think of as constituting species, 
and accounting also for the likenesses, identities, or homologies of 
structure which run through different species quite as clearly as 


through different individuals. 
The moment this idea is suggested, it takes firm hold of the 
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speculative mind. When we really try to face the only alternative 
idea, that each distinct kind of wild pigeon has been originally a 
separate creation from inorganic matter, the conception seems to be, 
if not actually absurd, at least to be very difficult of acceptance. I 
mention the case of pigeons not at all because of the hideous mon- 
strosities and deformities which man produces in this beautiful family 
of birds by artificial breeding. Far too much has been made of these. 
They are not new species, nor are they the least like new species. I 
mention the pigeons because it is a family of birds widely diffused 
over the world, with an immense variety of wild species, all seeming 
to be permanently distinct, and yet all possessing so many charac- 
ters in common that everybody, however ignorant of ornithology as a 
science, would in a moment recognise every one of those species as 
a kind of pigeon. There are other families of birds equally rich in 
species, and equally distinctive from all other groups—as for example 
the hawks, falcons, and eagles, the ducks, the seagulls, the humming 
birds, the parrots, and many others. The specific differences, al- 
though perfectly distinct, and, so far as human history extends, per- 
manent, are yet so small in comparison with the general features 
which are common to them all, ‘that the theory of separate creation 
for each kind must strike us as increasingly improbable the more we 
think of it. 

But all thinking on such matters must be strictly disciplined ; 
else it will never ripen into knowledge. Thinking about them comes 
of necessity out of the suggestiveness of things; and the sugges- 
tiveness of nature arises out of the fact that our own minds belong 
to it, and that our faculties have an innate tendency to arrange all 
external facts according to some rational or intelligible order. But 
as these faculties are themselves various, so do they concern them- 
selves with various kinds of order. There are three questions which 
we instinctively ask in respect to all natural things—What, How, and 
Why. I do not say this is the order in which we always ask them— 
. the order of historical and natural precedence. But it is the order 
of dignity as regards the faculties concerned. Simple likenesses 
between creatures with their related differences of form, or of colour, 
or of habits, are recognised by the simplest of our faculties. These 
answer to the question What—in what points the creatures we see 
are alike, and in what they are distinct. Hardly separable in fact, 
although clearly separable in idea, comes that other kind of order or 
arrangement which is concerned with function, or with use ; and this 
is an order which concerns the higher question Why, and the faculties 
which recognise the reason of things, as distinguished from the mere 
description of them as to form. As a matter of fact and of histori- 
cal precedence, this is the kind of order which men have earliest 
observed and thought of. Limbs have been recognised first. as those 
parts of the creature which serve for the use of walking, or of 
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climbing, or of perching. So predominant has been the perception 
of use or of function over the perception of mere structure, that the 
immense difference between the kind of use to which wings are put, 
and the kind of use to which forelegs and arms are put, long delayed 
and obscured the recognition of their structural identity. It was 
very easy to recognise the forearms of a monkey as the same organs 
with the forearms of a man, but it was not quite so easy to identify 
the same limb with the wing of a bat or of a bird. Our minds are 
disposed to rest satisfied: with answers to the question Why—because 
it refers things to the most rational of all the different kinds of order 
—that kind, namely, which arranges things according to the pur- 
poses which are the most obvious and the most intelligible. The 
earliest and rudest division of animals was founded on their habitat— 
beasts of the field, fowls of the air, and fishes of the sea. This is the 
arrangement of. the Jewish writers in the Old,Testament, and it is 
one which does roughly separate the animal kingdom into groups 
that are coincident with obvious distinctions of form, of methods of 
progression, and of the elements in which they chiefly live. These 
distinctions are so wide and so apparent, that they well absorb 
attention. They satisfy the mind, so long as men do not seek to go 
into details and to establish a closer and more complete analysis of 
likenesses and of difference. 

Accordingly this is what did actually happen. In*this, as in so 
many other matters, the Greek mind was the first to move. Aris- 
totle was the earliest observer to make even a distant approach to 
what we now understand as the scientific methods of observation. 
But even his approach to these methods was so distant that for more 
than two thousand years he had no successor. At last—as from a 
long sleep—the intellectual world was roused on the vast subject of 
natural history by the genius and enthusiasm of the great Linnzeus. 
In his mind the natural desire of classifying the objects of our know- 
ledge amounted to a passion. He declared most truly that our 
knowledge of all objects depends on the clearness of method by 
which we distinguish things which are like from others which are 
dissimilar. No such method had been attempted by preceding 
naturalists, with the exception perhaps—specially acknowledged by 
Linnzeus—of our own Willoughby and Ray.'! Linnzus was the first 
to indicate a principle on which an intelligible classification could be 
constructed. He was troubled with no doubts as to the stability of 
his foundation. He believed firmly in the constancy of species. He 
does not seem to have even thought of it as open to any ques- 
tion. He knew indeed that there were local differences of form 
constituting varieties. But he brushed these aside, and would not 
suffer them to derogate from the general law. That law he expressed 
as follows—in the stately language in which he wrote—‘Species tot 

1 Systema Natura, sixth ed.: Leipzig, 1748, p. 212. 
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sunt quot diversas formas ab initio produxit Infinitus Ens; ’? and 
again thus, ‘Hinc nullz species nove hodie producuntur.’* The 
verbal form in which his method was expressed—its symbol in 
language—was the famous ‘binomial system of descriptive names, 
which has never been abandoned since his time, and which has been 
universally recognised as the great achievement of the illustrious 
Swede. Yet it is curious to observe that in this case, as in so many 
others, the unconscious instincts of speech had long preceded the 
steps of science. The practical use of double names had long been 
familiar for the designation of particular animais. In England, for 
example, the hawfinch, the greenfinch, the chaffinch, and the gold- 
finch are all binomial appellations—double names involving the 
whole principle of the Linnzan binomials. That principle is the 
selection of one name to represent some obvious and wide resem- 
blance, and another name to represent some narrower but character- 
istic difference. All the birds are like each other in certain broad 
features, and this likeness is recorded in the common name of finch. 
That is to say, there is a group of common features belonging to 
them all in the general shape of their bills, tails, and wings, in the 
form of their bodies, in their habits of feeding, &c., in which all finches 
are distinguishable broadly from other groups of birds. This fact 
is registered in applying to the whole group the common name of 
finch. On the other hand, they all differ from each other in details 
of colouring and of form and of habit. This fact, again, is recorded 
in the specific names of green and gold from peculiarities of colour, 
and of chaff and haw from peculiarities of food. Another similar 
example of binomial classification occurring in popular speech before 
it had been adopted scientifically by Linnzus occurs in our common 
names of the ringdove, the stockdove, the rockdove, and the turtle- 
dove. Yet another example is to be found in the popular names 
for various species of owls—the brown owl, the white owl, the horned 
owl. This popular binomialism, however, was apt to make mistakes 
by selecting some resemblance or common feature which was purely 
superficial, such as community of colour, and making this the founda- 
tion of a group, although the individual species belonging to it 
might in other ways be widely separated. We have an example of 
this in the case of two familiar birds which in popular language are 
grouped together on the strength of nothing except a certain like- 
ness in colour and in size. ‘These are the common sparrow and the 
hedge sparrow—birds not belenging to the same natural group at 
all, the one being allied to the finches, the other to the warblers. 
But mistakes of this kind were of little consequence, since they con- 
sisted only in an erroneous application of a sound principle of classi- 
fication. That principle lay in the double notation of generic 


& Genera Flantarum, Lugden. Bat, 1742, Introduction, p. ii. 
8 Systema Neturw, p, 210. 
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likeness and of specific distinction. The likeness between all finches, 
between all pigeons, and between all owls, was a likeness founded 
upon conspicuous features common to each group, whilst the names 
indicating the particular kinds were founded on those minor differ- 
ences which as clearly separated them from each other. Obviously, 
this principle of classification once established as such, that is to say, 
as embodying a general conception, was a principle independent of all 
temporary errors. It was as elastic as the boundaries of knowledge. 
When men came to see that mere resemblances of colour and of size. 
such as the likeness between a house sparrow and a hedge sparrow, 
were contradicted (as it were) by decided differences in shape of bill, 
in general form, in habits, and in nature of food, there was nothing 
to do but to select some other feature of likeness between the hedge 
sparrow and certain other birds—to apply to it a new generic name 
denoting that feature, and to qualify it by some second name deno- 
ting the individuality of the species. Thus the weak and slender 
bill of the hedge sparrow was, on the one hand, in marked contrast 
with the thick sturdy bill of the house sparrow, whilst on’ the other 
hand it was closely similar to the bills of a large group of birds 
which are all slender, like that of the robin, or the blackcap, or the 
nightingale. Accordingly, in all scientific works the hedge sparrow 
is now called the hedge warbler, the first name denoting a favourite 
haunt, and the second its real affinity. Some kinds of likeness are 
more significant than others. That is to say, some points of like- 
ness are more closely linked than others with different and separate 
items of resemblance. Mere colour, which is the most superficial, 
accidental, and deceptive of all, is nevertheless sometimes, indeed 
often, the outward index to correspondences which are true and deep. 
Thus owls all over the world are coloured very much alike. So it 
is with the hawks and the falcons and the eagles. Pigeons have a 
prevailing system of colours—blue and purple tints over all the con- 
tinents, although it changes in a marked degree to greens and reds 
and yellows in many of the doves of the great Eastern Archipelago. 
Colour in this way may be correlated, or generally associated with 
structure. But when we question those faculties of recognition 
which enable us at once to identify as a dove some one of the bril- 
liantly coloured pigeons of the Pacific, so utterly unlike the colour- 
ing of all our own kinds, we are led to specify the shape of the bill, 
the peculiar nostril, the line of the forehead, the ‘set on’ of the 
head, the character of the feet and legs—all these as the features 
which, taken together, stamp it at once and unmistakably as a 
pigeon. 

And here we get hoid of a definite idea—namely, that structure, 
and nothing else, is the only true basis of classification. Habitat is 
nearly as useless for the purpose as colour. Both of these may be 
guide-posts to deeper things, and habitat is a better guide-post than 
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colour, because all animals that are aquatic must have certain 
peculiarities of structure to enable them to move in water. So all 
animals that can fly, and whose habitat is in some sense the air, 
must also have a special structural adaptation for movement in that 
medium. But at once we are confronted with the fact that the 
habitat of the air, or, in other words, the power of flight, would bring 
together the birds and the bats, and even some lizards, which in all 
other points of structure are so widely separate from each other. It 
would seem, then, that even structure fails us as any tolerable basis 
of classification. But here again a new conception rises into view, 
and opens out a long perspective into the mysteries of nature. 
There are clearly two kinds of structure—the structure of special 
adaptation to special work, and the structure of conformity to a 
common plan. The structure of a bird’s wing is very different from 
the structure of a bat’s wing. Yet they are the same with reference 
to the work of flight. Thus in the structure of special adaptation 
two animals may be closely like each other, whilst in the deeper- 
seated structure of organic type they are widely separate. There 
is one conspicuous example of this kind of likeness, and of this kind 
of difference, which long deceived the pioneers of biological science, 
and to this day deceives the uninstructed. It is a case where the 
structure of adapted form entirely covers up and conceals the 
structure of real affinity—namely, in the case of the whales or cetacea. 
Their outward form, and all that kind of structure which is shaped 
for the habitat of water, and for active movement in it, is the out- 
ward form and shape of afish. Yet the whole inner structure, both 
of the skeleton, and of the organs of breathing and of reproduction, 
is constructed on the plan of air-breathing animals of the dry land. 
So complete is this disguise that it not only deceives habitually the 
vulgar of all nations, but it deceived even the great classifier Linnzeus, 
who ranked the whales among the fish. He separated them from 
other fish by their horizontal tails.‘ If he had known the modern 
doctrine of the ‘ correlation of growth,’ this curious difference from all 
other fish might have led him to pierce the great disguise which 
hides this mammalian animal under the external forms of gill- 
breathing creatures of the sea. 

Our own profound anatomist, John Hunter, seems to have been 
the earliest pioneer in applying the fruitful principle of comparative 
anatomy to the interpretation of living forms. But the great 
Frenchman Cuvier was the first to give to it a world-wide reputation 
and acceptance. The discovery and the study of skeletons of the 
extinct mammalia in the Paris basin became in his hands the basis 
of a new science. His Ossemens Fossiles and his Régne Animal 
marked another epoch in the advance of knowledge as great as that 
which had been marked by the Systema Nature. The world began 

4 Systema Nature, p. 39. 
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to realise the fact that—not only now, but in all the incalculable 
ages of the past—a fundamental unity of plan runs through the inner 
structure of all animals, with variations and modifications more or less 
important, these being peculiar to definite groups or classes, in which 
they are constant and characteristic. It was this constancy of inter- 
nal structures, and the uniformity with which certain peculiarities 
in them were always associated with certain other peculiarities in 
outward and more superficial structures, that engrossed the mind of 
Cuvier, as it was that also which gave him his proofs and credentials 
to the world. It was this that enabled him from perhaps a 
single bone or even, sometimes, a mere fragment of bone, to infer 
with certainty the kind of animal to which it had belonged. And 
this it did because he had discovered that such a bone was invariably 
associated with others of a particular kind, and these again with 
certain peculiarities of outward form, of habits, and of function. 
Thus a head furnished with horns was universally associated with a 
particular structure of foot, and of other parts. Thus again a 
particular structure of the pelvic bones was invariably associated 
with the animals whose young are born prematurely, and are 
nourished afterwards in an external pouch. These are but examples 
of a thousand others which gave token to the world that a new key 
had been found in the great work of classifying animals according to 
an intelligible order. 

But now we can see the connection between these discoveries 
and the later course of thought. The constancy of forms in the 
inner or anatomical structure of animals was the foundation-stone of 
the Cuvierian discovery and of the Cuvierian classification. Cuvier, 
like Linnzus, held firmly to the constancy of species. He pointed 
alike to the mummified creatures in the catacombs of Egypt, and to 
the fossilised creatures in the quarries of Montmartre. He insisted 
that the constancy of species was not limited to creatures now living. 
It extended to creatures so long dead as to be entombed in the solid 
rocks. The marsupials which now live in Australia and America 
have precisely the same peculiar form of pelvis that characterised the 
marsupials which lived in some unknown antiquity in the country 
which now is France. The idea of this far-reaching permanence and 
stability in all organic structures and in their correlations with each 
other, was the idea which engrossed the mind of Cuvier, and obvi- 
ously it was a special barrier against the entrance of any suggestion 
tending to transmutation. This suggestion is essentially founded on the 
antagonistic notion of instability—of flux and flow—in organic forms. 

It is curious and significant that the same pursuit of a satisfying 
classification of animals led another eminent, Frenchman, and about 
the same time, to a precisely opposite conclusion. This was the 
famous Lamarck, an older man than Cuvier by some twenty-five years, 
but whose writings and a large part of whose life were contemporary 
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with his. Fixing his attention mainly, not like Cuvier upon the 
inner and deeper structures of organic life, but upon those outward 
structures which determine form, and are again themselves apparently 
determined by adaptation, Lamarck’s attention was drawn, especially 
in the vegetable world, to the difficulty of defining what was called 
a species—that is to say a specific form of plant or animal which always 
reproduces itself by ordinary generation. He was constantly troubled 
by finding variations, some of them trivial and possibly accidental, 
but others of them decided, and passing into permanence. How 
were these varieties to be distinguished from true species? He found 
it often difficult or impossible. In proportion as he knew more of 
nature the more he found his fine dividing lines effaced by the 
intervals between them being filled up. Could it be that a species 
was liable at times, and under certain conditions, to produce not its 
own perfect likeness, but its own likeness with a difference? And 
was it possible that those differences might be so related to external 
conditions as to become fixed by adaptation? And if this were 
possible, could any absolute limit be conceived within which such 
gradual changes must be confined? And if, in imagination at least, 
no such limit could be defined, was it not possible that these paths 
of divergence, once entered upon, might lead to the widest differences 
which exist in nature? An affirmative answer to these questions 
became the conclusion of Lamarck. Its strength lay in its theo- 
retical completeness. It assigned a true physical cause at once for 
all likeness and also for all difference. That physical cause was the 
familiar one of the ordinary processes of reproduction—now inter- 
preted and understood as equally competent to transmit likeness and 
to initiate variety. The constancy and (at least) comparative per- 
manence of inner structure was thus physically accounted for, as well 
as the greater variation and wider ramification of adapted characters. 
Both were the natural consequence of the physical causes concerned 
in ordinary generation. 

It is important to observe also that Lamarck combined this idea 
with another which was harmonious and complementary. He held 
that the work of ordinary generation in starting new forms was 
governed and guided in a definite direction—that, namely, of pro- 
gressive development from lower to higher forms of life. The 
variations he contemplated did not occur by chance, but under the 
direction of a law. 

On the other hand, the: doctrine of Cuvier, and the common 
understanding of the world in his day, was that each creature now 
representing a species, is and always has been incapable of giving 
birth to any permanent departure from its own form. The irresis- 
tible consequence was that every existing species must be regarded 
as having been made or constructed by some separate creative act. 
When we come to express this concéption in detail, we feel instinc- 
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tively how difficult it is to entertain it. It means, for example, that 
the stockdove, and the rockdove, and the ringdove, and the turtle- 
dove have each had a progenitor separately created out of the common 
elements of nature—each progenitor perfect as the species now is, 
and perpetuating its kind exactly, and till extinguished. This is the 
practical application of the doctrine that species are immutable, and 
that they were each started on their way by a creative act. No 
physical causation is suggested even as the instrumentality employed 
in the performance of that act. It becomes, therefore, a vague ~con- 
ception, embodied in words which are largely metaphorical, because 
our very idea of an act of creation is of necessity moulded on our 
own performances of design and of construction. And yet, strictly and 
in the letter, no man probably has ever thought of the creative work 
as like this in actual method or in visible form. On the other hand, 
Lamarck might say, and indeed he actually did say, that the physical 
causation which he invoked was in itself nothing but the instru- 
mentality employed by the Divine Author of all living things, working 
—as habitually He is always understood to work—invisibly, and 
through the screen of those physical forces, and of those combinations 
of them, which we call His laws. 

The antithesis, then, between the doctrine of Lamarck and the 
doctrine of Cuvier, lies entirely in this—that whereas Lamarck 
assigned the rise and development of new species to a well-known 
physical cause, the doctrine of Cuvier assigned it to no physical cause 
whatever, even as the instrumental agency employed, but to the direct 
action of the creative power indefinitely conceived and metaphorically 
expressed. 

Both Cuvier and Lamarck lived on far into the. present century, 
dying within three years of each other—Cuvier so late as 1832, and 
Lamarck in 1829. But their literary and scientific survival was 
very unequal. The doctrine of Cuvier was almost universally in the 
ascendant. The doctrine of Lamarck, when spoken of at all, was 
spoken of only as a curious and almost a comical speculation. Almost 
all the naturalists whom I recollect as established authorities, or as 
rising authorities, some forty: years ago, were firm believers in the 
constancy of species. Among these was Edward Forbes, whose varied 
powers, great accomplishments, and charming manners never failed 
to leave an indelible impression on all who knew him, and whose 
large opportunities of observation, both among living and among 
fossil creatures, never suggested to him any doubts on the true and 
permanent transmission of specific likeness in the characters of every 
animal. 

It was yet ten years before the death of Edward Forbes in 1854 
that the doctrine of Lamarck on the origin of species was revived 
and first popularised in an anonymous work, the Vestiges of Creation, 
the author of which is now known to have been Mr. Robert Cham- 
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bers. Not himself an original observer, or by profession a man of 
science, he attacked the problem from its philosophical side. Mar- 
shalling facts as they were then received, he reasoned on general 
principles against the abandonment of all attempt to connect the 
rise of new species with any true physical cause, and against hiding 
that abandonment under such metaphorical expressions as direct and 
separate creative acts. He insisted on the antecedent improbability 
that the creative work was conducted in the organic world on. prin- 
ciples and methods fundamentally in contrast with those on which it 
was confessedly conducted in that inorganic world which was so 
closely and inseparably connected with the domain of life. As the 
instrumentality of physical causes was apparently universal in the 
one region, so it ought to be admitted as presumably universal in 
the other. The doctrine of transmutation fulfilled this great condi- 
tion. It seized upon the one physical cause, or system of causes, 
which we see and know to operate in transmitting likeness, as capable 
also of beginning and of transmitting variations in organic forms. 

The wide circulation of the Vestiges and its unquestionable popu- 
larity may have been due partly to .the savour of mystery belonging 
to its anonymous source, partly to its literary merits, and partly to 
the attraction exerted by any theory supposed to be heterodox over 
minds .in a sceptical or an antagonistic attitude. But it cannot be 
doubted that its reasoning had some effect, although its conclusions 
were never accepted by scientific men, in preparing the popular 
mind for the more scientific and imposing form which the theory 
of transmutation was about to take in the hands of Darwin. The 
success of new ideas is always determined by pre-existing causes 
tending to preparation. It would be a mistake probably to ascribe 
too much importance to the ten editions of the Vestiges which 
followed each other in rapid succession between 1844 and 1853. 
But in one respect I am disposed to think that its preparative effect 
was great. The doctrine of special creation for every well-defined 
species had never before been so clearly shown to be—not a solution 
of the problem, but an abandonment of all attempt to solve it. True 
physical causation, though not the highest object of knowledge, is at 
least the highest quest of physical science. The doctrine of special 
creation distinctly repudiated the only physical causes which are 
known to us in the production of organic forms. It suggested no 
other. It took refuge in a metaphor; and when this metaphor was 
translated into more definite conceptions, and applied to special cases, 
its unsatisfactory character was widely felt. 

It was in this condition of men’s minds that Darwin published 
his Origin of Species in 1859—not till fifteen years after the 
publication of the Vestiges, and thirty years after the death of 
Lamarck. The excitement which this work produced, and the pas- 
sionate enthusiasm which it has sustained, are facts unexampled in 
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the history of literature and of science. The Systema Nature of 
Linneus, and Régne Animal of Cuvier, did indeed, each in their 
own day, command the attention of the learned, and made epochs in 
the advance of knowledge. But both of these great works concerned 
nothing deeper than classification—the reduction of known facts to an 
orderly and intelligible arrangement. Darwin’s theory dealt with 
the mysteries of creation, and touched at every point questions of 
philosophy, and, as it was supposed at least, questions of religion. 
Darwin himself, as all internal evidence shows, was guided by nothing 
but a pure love of truth, and concerned himself very little with the 
philosophical or theological conclusions to which that truth might 
stand more or less related. Many of his followers partook of his 
spirit, and accepted his theory simply as the nearest approach which 
had yet been made to an explanation of the origin of specific forms. 
But from the first it has been clear that not a few delighted in it 
because they thought that Darwin had dispensed with God. There 
are not many things so curious as the joy with which some minds 
entertain any speculation which banishes from the world all relation 
with their own higher faculties of mind and will, although these 
faculties are unquestionably a part of nature, although they give to 
man his rank among other creatures, and although it is in virtue of 
these that he exercises over them a limited and delegated power. 
But so it is; and such is the joy which lent one great motive power 
to the hypothesis of Darwin. But beyond all question the steady 
growth of it as a widely accepted doctrine must be ascribed to certain 
elements in it of power and strength, together with the mass of facts 
marshalled by its author, the ingenuity of his reasoning, and the 
wealth of his illustrations. One great source of its strength lay in 
the place it assigned to ordinary generation as the one only known 
and efficient cause both of likeness and of difference. So far it was 
identical with the theory of Lamarck. But this was coupled with 
another and a comparatively adventitious source of strength which 
has not been sufficiently observed. Those only who have given special 
attention to the subject are at all aware of the great part which has 
been played by words, phrases, forms of expression, in imparting 
acceptability to new conceptions. Lamarck’s theory had become 
identified with the word ‘transmutation’ as the expression of his 
idea. But this was a word which suggested conceptions altogether 
unfamiliar to ordinary experience and observation. No man had ever 
seen, or could ever see, one species being transmuted into another. 
The very word seemed to raise difficulties, objections, and even incon- 
gruities. The theory of Darwin, on the other hand, was from the 
first connected with the words ‘development’ or ‘evolution.’ Either 
of these was as easy and conciliatory to the popular understanding 
as the word ‘transmutation’ was difficult or antagonistic. _Develop- 
ment was a familiar conception to the world for ages before Darwin 
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was born. Every germ that grows into a seed, every seed that sends 
down a rootlet and sends up a shoot, every egg that is hatched into 
a chick, and every child that grows into a man, is an example of 
development. Nay, more, the word has meanings so large and various 
that it is as applicable to mental as to physical causation. The 
steam engine and the watch, as well asa hundred other mechanical 
inventions, are all examples, and signal examples too, of the principle 
of development. All our inheritance from the past, whether mental 
or material, every step in the advance of science, and every step in 
the applications of it to the needs of life, every expansion of those 
needs and every change in the habits which they establish, down 
even to such details as the very shape of our garments and the 
traditional cuts and ornaments which they present—all these have 
their history, and that history is one of continuous modification—of 
a few central ideas, of some primary form, and of gradually adapted 
change. In the adoption, therefore, of the very words ‘ develop- 
ment ’ and ‘ evolution,’ Darwin’s theory had the immerse advantage 
of alliance with conceptions as wide and general as the whole realms 
of nature and art. Just as men may walk easily on a quicksand if 
they can attach to their feet some plank which covers a surface large 
enough to sustain them, so they can march fearlessly along the most 
incoherent passages of thought by the help of some general concep- 
tion which has sufficiently numerous points of contact with various 
and loose analogies. The latest triple-expansion engine which drives 
our steamers across the ocean at the rate of eighteen or twenty 
miles an hour is the lineal descendant of the lumbering Newcomen 
engine which pumped coalmines a hundred years ago. ‘The latest 
form of domestic fowl, however hideous and aberrant, is not less the 
lineal descendant of some jungle-fowl which crowed and strutted on 
the slopes of the Himalaya in ages which lie behind us for perhaps 
more than a thousand generations. Both these are equally cases of 
development or evolution. It may be that there is some deep and pro- 
found connection between the innumerable aspects in which all things 
are thus related to each other under one ideal of sequence and of 
progress. But none the less is it certain that there are between them 
equally profound distinctions, and that any neglect of these distinc- 
tions, or any hiding of them in mere ambiguities of language, is quite 
sure to lead to fallacies. Especially when we are conducting inves- 
tigations into the different kinds of sequence and the different kinds 
of agencies concerned in bringing about the steps of change, nothing 
can be more dangerous than to confound together under common 
formulas of speech the powers and processes which produce a new 
breed of animals, and those which produce a new type of engine or 
a new shape of coat. 

The immense breadth of surface and of support which Darwin 
gave to the theory of Lamarck by thus linking it with the most 
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miscellaneous associations, was an advantage still further increased by 
another appeal to analogy which was specially his own. He not only 
seized upon ordinary generation as the all sufficient source both of 
likeness and of difference, but he professed to explain the particular’ 
method by which the powers of reproduction were enabled to initiate 
the steps of adaptive change. As men were enabled to breed new 
varieties of pigeon or new varieties of dog, so ‘ nature’ was enabled to 
breed new species of animals. Selection is the word and the idea 
which expresses the operation as conducted by man. Why should 
not the same word be employed to express the process as conducted by 
Nature? Personifications are always convenient, and it was particu- 
larly convenient in this case to consider ordinary generation as under 
the same kind of guidance in forming new species, as when it is sub- 
ordinated by man to produce a pouter or a fantail, a greyhound or a 
pug. Artificial selection was the method of man. Natural selection 
would convey the same idea when applied to the unknown and in- 
visible agencies of the organic world. Here again, by the mere force 
of language and of its inseparable associations, Darwin enlisted in his 
support another whole group of familiar notions as universal as the 
possession of domestic animals, and as old as the spotted and un- 
spotted kine of patriarchal flocks. Here again an immense area 
of support was derived from analogies which were vague and loose, 
but large, general, and easily transferable from one group of facts to 
another, however widely different. The new phrase seized on the 
popular imagination, including the populace of science, and secured 
for itself a vogue immediate and'immense. Its innumerable points 
of contact with the analogies of experience and observation were con- 
tinually being recognized in new facts, and in the new aspect which 
it gave to facts very old indeed. At last it has become a shibboleth 
—a formula under the surface of which men seldom care to look. 
Perhaps there never was a phrase coined so rich in ambi- 
guities. It included not only shades of some one meaning, but 
ideas sharply separated from and contrasted with each other by the 
whole width of fiercely antagonistic schools. There is no keener 
opposition in philosophy than between those who look for design in 
nature, and those who shout ‘ Away with it, away with it!’ Yet 
natural selection could be used by both, and could be made to har- 
monise with either. Not only the word ‘selection,’ but the whole 
analogy on which the phrase was modelled, was the analogy of mental 
purpose directing material agencies to certain foreseen results. But, 
on the other hand, the insertion of the word ‘ natural’ to qualify ‘ selec- 
tion’ was harmonious with the view which regards nature in its 
physical aspect only. Even a sincere and candid mind like that of 
Darwin himself might play, and be played with, between these double 
meanings—passing insensibly from one to the other, and gaining 
alternate sympathy and support from the preconceptions which belong 
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to either. Even the word ‘selection’ has its alternative interpreta- 
tions. Primarily it is mental in its associations, but secondarily it 
may be mechanical. A sieve selects matter into sizes by virtue of 
the corresponding sizes of its holes. The question who made the 
sieve, and the question how the sieve happened to be made, are both 
questions which lie behind, and can be forgotten or postponed. Then 
there is the chapter of accidents—and natural sieves are conceivable 
—pores, cracks, or passages which happen to let small things through, 
and keep out{the bigger. Water is a natural sieve, and every pool 
or lake will assort the materials which fall into it according to a 
definite order which may fairly be called selective. Chemical affinity 
is essentially selective, and the order in which it constructs or builds up 
matter may be natural in one sense, and artificial in another. Alto- 
gether there is a wonderful variety and an admirable confusion among 
the ideas which are covered under that one famous phrase of natural 
selection. Darwin himself uses it with supreme indifference to its 
bearing on ultimate problems. In his innumerable and admirable 
‘llustrations, especially in his famous work on the fertilisation of 
orchids, he revels in the language of mental purpose and design. He 
traces how certain forms arise ‘in order that’ insects may get access 
to the nectary, and that in satisfying their own appetites they may be 
brought into contact with the pollen, and how all this again is done 
‘in order that’ they may be loaded and primed for the fertilisation 
of another flower. Darwin’s worshippers (as distinguished from his 
more intelligent admirers), who are animated by the passion which 
he had not, to expel such ideas from science as antiquated and 
superstitious, get rid of this language by explaining that it is purely 
metapuorical. They boast that the great triumph he achieved was 
the indication of methods strictly material and mechanical, in which 
each step in structure follows the step preceding solely by way of 
natural consequence. They insist that there is a fundamental dis- 
tinction between his theory and all previous conceptions, inasmuch 
as for the first time it founded all development and evolution upon 
strictly physical causation, needing no help from such ‘metaphors’ as 
constructive purpose and intelligent design. These, according to 
them, it either rejects altogether, or relegates to theology. It sets 
forth, they say, a true and rational explanation of the origin of all 
specific and of all generic differences in organic forms, as the self- 
operating result of one great natural law and of one great physical 
cause. 

But is itso? This is precisely the claim which cannot be admitted. 
It rests entirely upon those ambiguities of thought and of language 
which group under a single formula a vast variety of the most diverse 
conceptions. There is no true physical causation involved in natural 
selection—except the old and familiar one of heredity, or ordinary 
generation. In artificial selection, from which the formula is taken by 
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analogy, the ‘causa causans,’ the initiating cause, is the human intel- 
ligence and will, working this physical cause of heredity under its 
own direction to certain desired results. In natural seleetion there 
is no substitute for this element of the breeder’s will, except a per- 
sonification of utility, which is supposed to ‘select’ accidental varia- 
tions in proportion to their usefulness. Here again we have an 
appeal, and a widely successful appeal, to that kind of support which 
is often secured by invoking a well-known and familiar word. A 
whole atmosphere of acceptable associations surrounds the very idea 
of utility. Its power in the science of morals has been long known. 
That which is right is also that which is most advantageous—if 
not in every particular case, yet in the long run—‘at last, far off, at 
last to all.’ On this the utilitarian theory of morals has been erected, 
with wide-spread sanction and success. The same preconceptions are 
all busy in its favour when it is applied to a theory of creation. The 
innumerable, intricate, and ever-wonderful adaptations of organic life 
to its own various needs, force the idea of utility upon us as a 
governing condition through the whole of its vast domains. Slovenly 
thought is always more easy than careful discrimination. It is very 
easy to forget that there are two significations of utility separated 
from each other more widely than the poles. There is the idea of 
utility acting as a motive upon mind; and there is the idea of utility 
in the sense of actual use, capable of perfecting and strengthening 
the tools employed. In the first of these senses utility recommends 
itself to us because of its perfect correlation and correspondence 
with our own experience. In the second of these senses it is also 
a familiar fact that the due use of organs is seen to strengthen 
them. But this kind of causation is very strictly confined within 
adapted limitations, and the more prominent fact is undoubtedly 
the destructive effects of use in the form of wear and tear. When 
we turn upon our own thoughts the light of analysis, we cannot 
fail to see that the power exercised over them by the idea of utility 
as a cause in creation, lies in the idea of utility acting upon mind as 
an object and an aim. Moreover, when we cast this light of analysis 
specially on the distinctions between the two meanings of utility, we 
cannot fail to see, further, that utility, not potential, but actual— 
utility not in the sense of adaptation to use, but in the sense of use 
already working and applied—cannot possibly be the physical cause 
of the origin of any implement or of any organ. The implement or 
the organ must have come into existence before it could be used. 
Nay, more, it must have not only come into existence as a germ or 
a rudiment, but it must have been already so far developed as to be 
capable of work. This is a self-evident proposition, as certain as 
any of the axioms of Euclid. But the moment it is clearly appre- 
hended, we see that utility in the sense of actual use never can be 
the. physical cause of any organism, or of any organ coming into the 
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world. Within narrow limits it may tend to improve mechanisms 
which have already been designed, formed, and brought into actual 
use. But as a physical cause it can account for or explain the origin 
of nothing. Functional use never can be the physical cause, but 
must always be the physical consequence, of functional construction. 
And when we think of utility as the determining cause of that con- 
struction, we are thinking, whatever we may say, not of a physica] 
cause acting upon matter, but of a prevailing and guiding motive 
acting upon mind. 

On the other hand, when we envelop and conceal these distinc- 
tions under such a phrase as natural selection, it is easy to enlist in 
its favour all the elements of strength which belong to different and 
even opposite conceptions. Assuming organic structures already in 
existence—assuming, too, that they exhibit what Professor Huxley 
is obliged to call a ‘plan’—assuming further the true physical cause 
of ordinary generation by which this plan is transmitted with occa- 
sional variations, all governed by utility as a directive agency, or as 
a mental purpose—then, indeed, the theory of Darwin becomes not 
so much a theory as a metaphorical ‘expression for a whole group of 
unquestionable facts. It is a fact that in nature there is intense 
competition between organic forms—a competition so intense that 
it is most truly and graphically described as a struggle for existence. 
It is true that the slightest increase of utility, or, in other words, of 
adaptation in the original plan, if such increase ever does occur, 
would lead to victory on the part of the amended or strengthened 
creature over its own competitors. In these diverse elements, with 
all the immense and unnoticed preconceptions which they involve, 
lie all the power and acceptability of the Darwinian phrase. Those 
who boast of it as a successful reduction to physical causes of the 
creative work, and as a complete and adequate explanation of the 
complicated phenomena of the organic world, forget that it does not 
even attempt to account either for the fundamental ‘plan’ or for 
the germinal modifications of it which may arise from time to time 
by way of evolution. Darwin was himself compelled to treat such 
changes as accidental. But he did so with the express reservation 
that this treatment was merely provisional, arising of necessity out 
of our ignorance of the causes of variation. And as he did not pre- 
tend that his theory accounted for the inception of useful variations, 
so neither did he pretend that it gave any account at all of the first 
beginnings of the ‘organic series. In contemplation of these begin- 
nings he was as helpless as other men, or rather he was equally 
driven with them to assume as a necessity of thought the occurrence 
of some phenomena which he could only express in the old familiar 
metaphors which are our natural refuge when we think of creative 
acts. He looked back to the origin of the organic series as to be 
found in some limited number of germs into which there had been 
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breathed the breath of life. His worshippers are not fond of refer- 
ring to this passage. It is a lapse from the orthodoxy of their school, 
which teaches the all-sufficiency of purely physical causation in the 
interpretation of nature. But Avera scripta manet. The passage 
is a memorable one. It ought to be made as conspicuous in our 
recollection as it is profound in its significance. 

It has been, therefore, to a large extent in spite of Darwin, that 
his theory and the phrase in which he expressed it has been erected 
into a sort of intellectual idol before which all the world has been 
called to bow, as the one all-sufficient and all-embracing explanation 
of the origin of species. To some extent, perhaps, this irrational idea 
has been the reaction against fears and antipathies which, however 
excusable, were not discriminating. It was not seen at first what 
elements of strength the theory had in various and wide analogies. 
It was forgotten that the general idea and principle of development 
pervades everything both in nature and in art. In science, in litera- 
ture, and in religion, the evidences of evolution, in some one or 
other of its many senses, are abundant and overpowering. We think 
of it in health. We think of it in disease. Death itself, the king 
of terrors, passes in the light of it into a calm and natural operation. 
Death is the development of those seeds of mortality which are in- 
herited with the germs of life. In another sense the high teachings 
of the Christian Church are familiar with the idea and the doctrine 
of development. We think of it in the formation of character—in the 
training of mind—in the discipline of the spirit. Nothing seems alien 
to this great conception. And so it has come to pass that the points 
of weakness in Darwin’s theory as one very special application of a 
general conception, have been, as it were, submerged under a rising 
tide of vague recognition and of loose acceptance. Evolution in 
many senses may be certainly true, when evolution in some par- 
ticular sense may be as certainly erroneous. There have been all 
along in many minds a sense and a feeling of insufficiency and of 
incompleteness in Darwin’s hypothesis as any adequate explanation 
of innumerable facts. But, with the growing prevalence of a nearly 
universal plebiscite, the doubters have seldom dared to speak. The 
pulpit has bowed before the shrine, and great preachers have 
thought it necessary to conciliate cultivated audiences by general 
professions of acceptance. It has become the fashion to deprecate 
even the suspicion of heresy on this cardinal tenet of the new 
philosophy. It has taken its place as the popular doctrine of the 
world ; and the special claim set up on its behalf has been this, that 
whilst Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck, and Robert Chambers, and 
others less distinguished, have thought of, or imagined, the general 
idea of development through the agency of ordinary generation, 
Charles Darwin was the first to establish it on a really scientific 
basis. This he is represented to have done by reducing it to a 
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system of true physical causation, adequate to explain the actual 
process and method of operation through which the infinite variety 
of organic forms has been gradually evolved—the process, namely, of 
natural selection. 

Is it possible that some reaction has begun? We shall see in 


another paper. 
ARGYLL. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since this paper was written I have seen the attack made by Professor Huxley in 
the November number of this Review upon my previous article of September, ‘A Great 
Lesson.’ I cannot turn aside now from a much larger purpose to reply to an almost 
purely personal polemic. I hope to do so some other day. Meanwhile, I am not 
shaken in my belief that Darwin’s famous theory on the origin of coral islands is a 
theory which has been now disproved, and that this fact does convey a great lesson. 
I am confirmed in my belief by observing that Professor Huxley takes great acre not 
to commit himself in its support. He describes it as ‘quite obviously alive and kicking 
at the surface.’ This is an excellent description of its condition, and in this state of 
superficial and convulsive action I leave it for the present, with the indignant 
Professor standing on the shore and showing no disposition to help it in its dying 


struggles ‘ at the surface.’ 
A, 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE IRISH UNION. 


A REPLY. 


WueEn I first heard that Mr. Gladstone was about to publish a criti- 
cism of my History of the Irish Union, 1 received the news with 
pleasure. I saw that the most unfavourable notice of the book 
coming from such a distinguished source must be a compliment to 
its author, and an additional evidence of what I had already reason 
to believe—that it had attracted the attention and was influencing 
the opinion of the public. When I read Mr. Gladstone’s article my 
satisfaction was increased. From its impassioned and violent tone I 
could see that my facts and arguments had gone home. Mr. Glad- 
stone may affect to make light of them; but one who is the head 
and director of a large and active party, and whose every movement is 
occupied, would not have devoted to my work the time and attention 
which an historical examination requires, if he really considered that 
work to be worthless, or even unimportant. An ex-premier who is 
busily preparing for his return to power does not lightly and without 
cause direct a long and vehement harangue against a book unless he 
feels that it is an obstruction in his path. The ‘Greater Gods of’ 
the political ‘Olympus’ do not descend upon the stage of discussion, 
and still more do not exhibit such passionate ardour, against an un- 
known personage, if they do not believe that there is a dignus 
vindice nodus. 

An author has no right to be dissatisfied with an unfavourable 
review of his work. But that review ought to be abstract and im- 
personal, directed not against the author, but against the book. As 
a citizen of the republic of letters, where all stand on equal footing, 
and not merely on personal grounds, I protest against invective, and 
the use of such flowers of rhetoric as Mr. Gladstone has allowed 
himself. Encouraged by a writer of his eminence, inferior authors 
may outrun their master and teacher, and introduce a degraded style 
into the daily literature of our newspapers and magazines. It will 
be an evil outlook for English political polemics should Mr. Glad- 
stone’s example be followed, and the old system of literary warfare, 
which Swift has described by an unsavoury simile, be revived. Yet 
as the senator has stooped to the manners of the arena, and Laberius is 
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voluntarily found among the mines, Mr. Gladstone might justly 
.expect to be treated with the licence of a farce. If I reply with 
decorum, it is not owing to Mr. Gladstone, but to the dignity of the 
subject of which I am speaking. 

I am not a partisan opponent of Mr. Gladstone, though I uphold 
against him the opinion that the Irish Union was carried by fair and 
constitutional means, and that its enactment was as necessary in 
1800 as its maintenance is now. Though a younger man than Mr. 
Gladstone, I was a Liberal, as I am now, before he had left the ranks 
of the Tories. 1 was a Radical, as I am now, before he had ceased to 
be a moderate Whig. When Mr. Gladstone issued his advice that 
the members of his party should make themselves acquainted with 
Irish history, I was leading a retired life, improving my small abilities 
by a close attention to Irish historical studies, perfectly independent 
of party and unsolicitous of office or employment. I turned my 
attention to an investigation of the Irish Union. When I entered 
upon this investigation, I believed, though I suspected exaggeration 
in the accounts, that the means by which the measure was carried 
could not be supported, and my only-wish was to write a fair and im- 
partial history of the event. In the progress of the investigation my 
opinion was changed; a change which in the first instance was pro- 
duced by the refusal of the Anti-Unionists in the Irish Parliament to 
accept the repeated challenges of the Government, and to prove the 
corruption on which they were nightly declaiming; by the extrava- 
gances of the younger Grattan, and by the fanciful myths of Barring- 
ton, an author whom Mr. Gladstone himself gives up. When I had 
formed this opinion, it became in my humble judgment my duty 
to publish what, I was conscious, was an honest contribution to the 
consideration of a disputed question. 

In the opening of Mr. Gladstone’s article, to predispose his 
readers in his favour and to put their judgment asleep, he gravely 
narrates two cock and bull! stories, one from his own repertory, the 
other from the preface to the Cornwallis Correspondence, but so 
‘adapted ’ and improved as to be all his own. Here is the first. 

The records of the Irish Government for some thirty years or more before the 
Union are kept secret. It would be well if the present administration would earn 
for itself the credit of annulling a rule which has down to this time, I believe, been 
officially stereotyped in the Home Office. At least, I can say that a gentleman known 
to me, and bent upon a serious work of authorship, has been refused access to these 
documents. 

Mr. Gladstone, be it observed, does not state positively that 
such a rule actually exists. He’merely suggests that there must be 
such a regulation, because a gentleman known to himself was 
refused access to public documents. It is a pity that Mr. Gladstone 
has not told us tHe name of the gentleman, or said a word of the 


1 «Cock and a bull, a phrase denoting tedious trifling stories. —/mpertal Dict. 
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manner in which the application was made. My own experience is 
very different. I have not an official friend in the world, and when 
I made my application to the Record Office I had no letter of 
recommendation. Yet the requests of an unknown person were at 
once cordially and promptly complied with. The insinuation that 
there is such a rule, and the suggested charge against the present 
Government, are in Mr. Gladstone’s best style. He forgets that he 
himself was more than once the head of an English administration, 
and that he took no steps to annul a rule which he says has’ been 
stereotyped for thirty years. The attempt to devolve on others the 
responsibility for neglect of a duty which he himself left unfulfilled 
is eminently characteristic. But in fact the whole story is a mistake. 
I am enabled to say that there is no body of papers of the ante- 
Union Irish Government in existence in any public repository which 
is not accessible to historical inquirers. 
The second story is as follows : 


It was believed, and has been publicly alleged, that. the Irish Government had 
ordered the destruction of many of their confidential and secret papers. But Mr. 
Ross confutes this statement, while he adds that through neglect many had been 
lost or inadvertently destroyed. But it is purposed, not inadvertent destruction, to 
which I have now to direct attention. 


To prove the ‘ purposed’ destruction of documents Mr. Gladstone 
quotes a paragraph from Mr. Ross. 


But upon investigation it appeared that such documents as might have thrown 
additional light on the history of those times, and especially of the Union, had 
been purposely destroyed. For instance, after a search instituted at Welbeck by 
the kindness of the Duke of Portland, it was ascertained that the late Duke had 
burnt all his father’s papers from 1780 to his death. In like manner the 
Chancellor (Lord Clare), Mr. Wickham, Mr. King, Sir Herbert Taylor, Sir Edward 
Littlehales, Mr. Marsden, the Knight of Kerry, and indeed almost all the persons 
officially concerned in carrying the Union, appear to have destroyed the whole of 


their papers. 


(1) Mr. Gladstone has quietly assumed that Mr. Ross makes a 
positive statement that the papers he refers to have been destroyed. 
Mr. Ross does no such thing, with the single exception of the case 
of the Duke of Portland. He says merely that the others ‘ appear 
to have destroyed the whole of their papers.’ But even if Mr. Ross 
had said that these gentlemen had destroyed all their papers, what 
conclusion could we come to, but that the inconveniences of preserving 
masses of papers were so great that they had to be destroyed? If 
their owners had destroyed the papers relating to the Union, and no 
others, a case of suspicion would have arisen, but nothing of this 
kind occurred, for Mr. Ross’s words are ‘the whole of their papers.’ 
And the papers of the Duke were destroyed, not by himself, but by 
his son. y 

(2) Observe the manner in which Mr. Gladstone confuses purpose 
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and motive. Whena man throws a piece of paper into the fire, he 
does it purposely; his purpose is to throw it into the fire. But his 
motive for so doing is a very different thing. If these gentlemen 
destroyed their papers they did it purposely, but of their motives 
neither Mr. Gladstone nor anyone else knows or can know anything. 
An impartial man can, however, suggest many causes for their action ; 
the inconvenience and expense attending the preservation of large 
masses of papers, their carriage to distant places, their removal to 
new houses, and a hundred incidents of a similar nature, may have 
necessitated their being destroyed or left behind. We know that 
such mischances have happened over and over again; and that most 
valuable public documents have been discovered in the shops of 
retail traders or in the work-rooms of trunk-makers and other 
artisans. That it was some such cause that induced these gentlemen 
to destroy their papers follows almost as a logical deduction from the 
fact that they destroyed ‘the whole of their papers.’ That is, of 
course, if the documents were destroyed at all, for the assertion that 
they were actually destroyed has never been made except in the 
single instance of the Duke of Portland. 

Having attuned his readers to the proper pitch, Mr. Gladstone 
enters upon his main subject. He extracts propositions, six in 
number, from my book, and having erected his ‘ Aunt Sallys’ in the, 
manner which best suits him, he proceeds to discharge his hastily 
gathered bludgeons against them one by one. The plan of campaign 
which he has adopted evidently gives him an advantage. ‘ There 
is,’ says a writer* in this Review, ‘an immense advantage for con- 
troversial purposes in picking out special points to criticise in a 
large cumulative argument, which few even of those who in some 
measure consider it will find leisure and inclination to master.’ But 
Mr. Gladstone does not see that in adopting such a mode of warfare 
he ceases to be a general at the head of a legion of arguments, and 
degenerates into the partisan making occasional and petty incursions. 
The position, however, of a defender of the Irish Union is so im- 
pregnable that he can allow his antagonist to choose his ground ; he 
can even smile at the ardour of the attack. I accept Mr. Gladstone’s 
conditions of combat. All I ask is, that he should state my opinions 
fairly and fully. This he has not done. He has mutilated, or 
rather cut off the half, of my first proposition, and in that which he 
produces as the sixth he has put a statement into my mouth which 
I never made. 

I. My first proposition consisted of two parts: (1) that the ex- 
perience of the Empire had shown, that the existence of two inde- 
pendent Parliaments was inconsistent with the safety of the State, 
and that the Irish Union was imperatively called for by the condition 
of Ireland and its relations to Great Britain; and (2) that an unbroken 

2 Mr. Edmund Gurney. 
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series of the opinions of writers and thinkers for upwards of 120 years 
had recommended such a Union. Mr. Gladstone carefully avoids the 
first part of the proposition. I will not, says he, say a word on ‘the 
merits of the Union.’ That is to say, he refuses to consider the 
question whether the circumstances of the Empire necessitated a 
Union—whether that measure was imperatively called for by the 
requirements of both countries. It is evident to the most ordinary 
intelligence that this is the real and crucial question. In consider- 
ing the annexation or union of one country with another, the first 
question is, was it necessary? was it inexorably called for by the 
wants and requirements of both nations? was it the result of those 
irresistible subterranean forces which shape the destinies of societies ? 
This is the first and all-important consideration which ought to engage 
the attention of the philosophical inquirer. The other question, as to 
the manner in which, or the means by which, the annexation or Union 
was carried, is naturally subsequent and altogether subordinate to 
the first. Whether the annexation or Union, if it was necessary and 
inexorably demanded, was carried by blood and .iron.or by the more 
peaceful influences of inducement, is a consideration entirely sub- 
sidiary to that of its being a necessity. Mr. Gladstone has declined 
to enter upon this great preliminary question. Why? Because he 
_was well aware that if he granted, what he cannot deny—that the 
Irish Union was imperatively necessary—no attention would be given 
to his special pleading as to the manner in which it was carried out. 
Nevertheless his abstention is so singular that it deserves a few 
additional remarks. 

Ancient history is full of the accounts of annexations or unions 
which were as necessary in their time as was the Irish Union in 1800. 
The mind of man cannot conceive, much less can his pen describe, 
the sum of human misery which attended the incorporation of the 
kingdoms which surrounded the Mediterranean Sea into the Roman 
Empire. Does any student, does any historian or statesman, now 
doubt what the philosophy of history teaches, that this incorporation 
was necessary, or do they stop to shed tears over the means by which 
it was brought about? They do not; for they see that the true 
question is—was this incorporation necessary? ‘The consequences of 
any union or annexation form no part of my present statement, which 
is, that in considering the policy of such a measure, the first and 
real question is, was it necessary? Yet some of the consequences of 
the Roman incorporation are of such transcendent importance to us 
all that they may be glanced at here. Without this movement 
Christianity could not have been promulgated; a Catholic Church 
would have been impossible; and European society, such as it is at 
present, could never have arisen. 

Nor is it ancient history alone which is full of annexations and 
unions. With what tears and tragedies the thirty States which 
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make up modern France were consolidated into the unity of an 
empire, none can tell. The three hundred communities of Germany 
were driven into the union of the Reich, not by the gentle influence 
of a Cornwallis, or the unanswerable logic of a Castlereagh, but by 
the sterner arguments of compulsion. Yet the French and German 
statesmen and historians do not spend their time in whimpering over 
the woes which attended a necessary transmutation. They recognise 
the mysterious ways of Providence, and bless the memories of the 
conquerors whose only reason was the sword. 

Were it part of my case, it would be easy to show that the Irish 
Union has been justified by the beneficial consequences which have 
resulted from it. Witness, among many other things, Emancipation 
granted without civil war; an improvement in the condition of the 
Irish peasant, when compared with that which prevailed before 1800, 
almost miraculous ;* a land code more favourable to the cultivator 
than any other in Europe. But all such considerations as these are 
excluded froin the confined field which Mr. Gladstone has chosen to 
occupy. He will not look either before or after; or lift his eyes 
above the limited horizon which he has marked out. If, says a 
modern author, you take a domestic fowl, and having whirled it round 
once or twice ‘you place it in a circle which you have drawn with 
chalk, the animal sits within as if enchanted, nor will it make an 
effort to pass the imaginary obstruction. In like manner Mr. Glad- 
stone draws a line around himself. He narrows his view to the 
space of a span, and having done so he keeps moaning out his melan- 
choly and monotonous wail over the infamy and blackguardism of 
the Irish Union. 

Does Mr. Gladstone object to the correctness of the long list of 
distinguished writers and thinkers which I have given? Not at all. 
He merely encumbers it with a trivial remark on the collocation of 
words in my quotation from Bishop Berkeley. But he endeavours 
to lessen the authority of those writers by calling them ‘enlightened 
economists,’ and by stating that they limited themselves to the 
economical side of the question. 

He quotes them [my citations from these great citizens] as if they were decla- 
rations at large, and made on behalf of the whole Irish nation—the question we 
have now before us—that their interests as a whole would be served by a legisla- 
tive incorporation with Great Britain. They are nothing of the kind. The wit- 


nesses called are chiefly enlightened economists, English more than Irish, who 
mostly, with -the experience of Scotland before their eyes, regarded a legislative 


3 Compare this picture of the condition of the Irish peasant in 1793 with his 
present condition: ‘Behold the Irish husbandman sally forth to his work barefoot 
and covered with rags; behold his ruinous hovel, built of mud, covered with weeds. 
and pervious to every shower that falls and every pinching gale that blows. Behold 
him seated, after a hard day’s labour, by a fire gleaned perhaps from the furze-brake 
that overspreads his lands, involved in smoke, surrounded by a naked offspring, and 
sharing among thém his scanty meal,’ (Crumpe, Employment for the People.) 
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union as the natural and only means of putting an end to the ferocious persecution 
of Ireland by iniquitous commercial laws.. The wider question was not before 
those writers. 


We shall soon see that the wider question was before the writers 
whom I have quoted, and to whom I could have added many more. 
But in the meantime I would ask Mr. Gladstone two questions. 
What is the precise meaning he attaches to ‘declarations at large’? 
All men know what the term ‘declaration’ means, but all kinds of 
meaning may be given to a vague and wandering expression such as 
‘declarations at large.’ Mr. Gladstone would at the same time clear 
his own head, and lessen the labours of his opponents, if he would ' 
use defined and precise words. Were Molyneux, Arthur Young, and 
Dr. Campbell merely enlightened economists, and did they not give 
their opinions in favour of a Union upon:the general grounds that 
the interests of Ireland as a whole, and in every way, would be served 
by this measure? This is the first time that I have heard that 
enlightened economists were not capable of giving a sound opinion 
on a political question. Does Mr. Gladstone forget that the works of 
Adam Smith and Mill are full of political disquisitions which are 
eagerly read and carefully weighed by statesmen? But he is mis- 
taken in saying that what he calls the ‘ wider ground’ was not before 
the writers I have quoted. It is not a fact that these enlightened 
economists founded their opinions in favour of a Union on economical 
grounds only. They rested them not merely on such considerations, 
but also on political and social grounds, and they estimated these 
latter as even of greater importance than the former. They actually 
subordinated the economical reasons to the more general ones of 
union and peace among the inhabitants of Ireland, equality of rights, 
freedom from oppression, and the advance and prosperity of the whole 
nation. Let us hear the voice of the greatest among them. 

By a Union with Great Britain, Ireland would gain, besides the freedom of 
trade, other advantages much more important, and which would much more than 
compensate any increase of taxes that might accompany that Union. By the Union 
with England the middling and inferior ranks of people in Scotland gained a com- 
plete deliverance from the power of an aristocracy which had always before op- 
pressed them. By a Union with Great Britain the greater part of the people of all 
ranks in Ireland would gain a complete deliverance from a much more oppressive 
aristocracy; an aristocracy not founded, as that of Scotland, in the natural and 
respectable distinctions of birth and fortune, but in the most odious of all distinc- 
tions, those of religious and political prejudices, distinctions which more than any 
other animate both the insolence of the oppressors, and the hatred and indignation 
of the oppressed, and which commonly render the inhabitants of the same country 
more hostile to one another than those of different countries ever are. Without a 
Union with Great Britain the inhabitants of Ireland are not likely for many ages 
to consider themselves as one people. 


It is clear that Adam Smith rested his opinion chiefly upon two 
grounds—that a Union would free the people of Ireland from the 
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ascendency of an oppressive aristocracy, and that it would tend to 
unite the two Irish communities into one people. It is remarkable 
that it was on these two grounds that the Catholics supported the 
Union. ‘Their declarations and addresses harp on the idea that it 
alone could banish religious rancour and unite Catholics and Protes- 
tants. And we know from the letters of their leaders how passion- 
ately they desired the removal of the ascendency which galled them. 
Dr. Hussey, Bishop of Waterford, whom Mr. Gladstone elsewhere 
quotes, thus writes in 1799 or 1800: 


As to your Union, whatever my reason may tell me upon a cool inquiry, my 
feelings rejoice at it. I told the Chancellor of your Exchequer‘ here that I would 
prefer a union with the Boys and Mamelukes of Egypt to that of being under the 
iron rod of the Mamelukes of Ireland.5 


The case of Molyneux was a difficult one to deal with. He at 
least was not an economist, and his authority is got rid of ina 
manner which leads Mr. Gladstone into an awkward blunder. 


He saw (says Mr. Gladstone) that such a Union would be the cheapest and 
most effectual defence of the ascendency against the real nation. ... He saw that 
if Irish members were admitted lo sit in the British Parliament, Great Britain 
would become responsible for holding down the Roman Catholic population, ‘the 
wild ferocious natives of Ireland’ as his editor of 1770 calls them. 


The attempt to make Molyneux responsible for the expressions 
of one who edited his work seventy-two years after his death is one 
of ‘ pretty Fanny’s ways.’ But Mr. Gladstone does not see the drift of 
his own argument about Molyneux. Molyneux was the writer oftenest 
quoted by the .Anti-Unionists in the Irish Parliament, and on whose 
authority they most relied. Molyneux, says Mr. Gladstone, was 
in favour of a Union because he considered it the best defence of 
ascendency. The Catholics supported that measure in the hopes of 
destroying ascendency. With Mr. Gladstone’s help we are getting 
on and afriving at the truth. If the desire to preserve the ascendency 
induced Molyneux and his Protestant disciples to favour a Union, and 
if the wish to destroy the ascendency led the Catholics to the same 
conclusion, it may be asked what body of loyalists in the country was 
left to oppose it? But this is not all: the united Irishmen were 
also opposed to ascendency ; hence it follows that if this body had 
not been driven on by their treasonable designs of separating from 
Great Britain and uniting with France, they also would have been in 
favour of a Union. ; 

II. Mr. Gladstone opens his attack on my second proposition, viz. 
that the Union was carried by fair and constitutional means, with a 
misstatement and a suppression. The misstatement is, that I have 
not given a reference to Lord Cornwallis’s denial that bribery was 


4 Sir John Parnell. 5 Madden's United Irishmen, first series, p. 197. 
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resorted to by the Government.® The suppression is that of a part of 
a quotation I have made from Lord Cornwallis. The part suppressed 
is as follows: 

The leaders of the Opposition, who know and eagerly pursue their own little 
dirty interests, although they are so blind as not to see that they must be over- 
whelmed in the general wreck, have art enough to instil their own narrow and’ 
wicked sentiments into the thoughtless though selfish members, and in the hopes of 
getting 300/. or 400/. a year at a distant period, they will hazard as many thousands 
which they at present possess. 


I inserted these words to show that in Lord Cornwallis’s opinion 
the corruption was not on the side of the Government. Mr. Glad- 
stone omits it, lest a shadow of blame should attach to a body which, 
if the Union was necessary, was pursuing a retrograde policy and 
fighting against the laws of nature. 

Mr. Gladstone, when he wrote his review, was aware of two 
things: that the evidence of a pure-minded man, placed in a com- 
manding position, and thoroughly acquainted with every circumstance 
connected with the event, outweighs a crowd of inferior witnesses, 
and that the only way to weaken the authority of such testimony 
was to blacken the character of the deponent. This he has done. 
He speaks of Lord Cornwallis’s ‘ astounding confessions,’ and describes 
him as ‘a man whose moral sense was insufficiently sustained by a 
vigorous will.’ Alas! to Mr. Gladstone is sacred neither the fame 
of the illustrious statesman nor the memory of the faithful dead. 
For as sure as Wallace died for Scotland, Cornwallis died for the 
Empire. 

Refreshed by his attack, Mr. Gladstone here makes-an accusation 
which the slightest consideration would have shown him to be futile. 

On the 19th of February, 1801, Lord Cornwallis sends to the Duke of Portland 
a list containing that portion of his promises which with all his pains he feared he 
would not be able before departing to redeem. This residuary list, says Mr. Ross, 
it is not considered advisable to publish, but he gives an account of the contents. 
Thirteen legal appointments, for steps in the peerage, thirty promises of salaried 


places from 400/. to 800/. or pensions of 300/. to soo/. Thirty-five of the persons 
mentioned in the list were members of Parliament, and had voted for the Union. 


Was then the recommendation of thirteen future [for only five of 
them were carried out in Cornwallis’s time 7] legal promotions to the 
position of judges or assistant barristers too extensive at the conclu- 
sion of an embittered contest which had lasted two years, and during 
which the supporters of Government had been branded as apostates 
and traitors, and held up to the execration of their countrymen ? ® 
I do not think that any reasonable man will be of this opinion. 


6 The reference will be found at p. 192 of my book. T Corn. Corr. iii. 340. 
8 Nay, mortified at perceiving the change of public opinion, enraged to find those 
prejudices subsiding which alone concealed the weakness and deformity of their 
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But Mr. Gladstone affects indignation at the fact that thirty 
- Unionist members of Parliament were recommended for places or 
pensions. He forgets what he himself subsequently states, that 
there were 116 placemen in the Irish Parliament. At the time of the 
Union places were abolished, not in the thirties but in fifties. In fact 
there was such a clearing out of the Augean stable of Irish official- 
dom as had never taken place before. Places in the Ordnance, in 
the Revenue, in the Law Courts, in the Castle, in the Houses of Par- 
liament, patent places, and sinecures of every description were done 
away with. Alnagers, searchers, tasters of wine, customers of 
ports, craners, storekeepers, comptrollers, chirographers, and con- 
stables of castles, were sent to the right about in dozens. Would 
it have been just to abolish these places, and to refuse compen- 
sation to their holders, either by new appointments as places 
fell vacant, or by life pensions? And that too at atime when 200 
members of the Irish Parliament were relegated to private life, and 
a most momentous national charge was being effected. I give below 
the name of twenty-one Unionist members whose places were either 
abolished or greatly diminished in value in consequence of the Union, 
and who therefore receive compensation in return; and also the 
names of some, and only some, of those who enjoyed sinecures, or 
offices the duties of which were performed by deputy. Nor must 
we forget that Anti-Unionists who held such offices were treated with 
equal regard. Lord Brabourne disposes of this whole matter in a few 
lines: ‘Then as regards pensions, it will be found that the great 
majority, if not the whole, of the pensions given were in respect of 
places in connection with the Parliament—of which there were a 
large number—which of course perished with the Parliament, but 
the holders of which were held to have a claim to be pensioned. 
The names of these persons—between 200 and 300 in number—will 
be found in a-return ordered by the House of Commons, and dated 
28th June, 1842.’ ” 

Mr. Gladstone then quotes a passage from a letter of Lord 
Castlereagh, which, as it is the only rag of evidence against the 
purity of the Irish Union, I give in full. 
cause—your party attempt to brand with the title of apostates all those who have 
listened to reason or reflection; who have magnanimously retracted a hasty opinion, 
and preferred encountering the obloquy of a faction to working the injury of their 
country.’ (Baron Smith, Letter to Grattan, February 10, 1800.) 

9 Henry Alexander, St. George Daly, Edward Cooke, Thomas Pakenham, Charles 
Osktorne, Marcus Beresford, Thomas Burgh, Stewart Bruce, James Galbraith, Ponsonby 
Tottenham, Isaac Corry, Sir J. Blaquiere, John Hobson, Robert Uniacke, William 
Smith, John Stewart, Robert Johnson, Monck Mason, Sir Chichester Fortescue, Henry 
Eustace, Henry Luttrell. Holders of sincures, &e.: John Beresford, Henry Skeffington, 
John Longfield, Stephen Moore, John Staples, Robert Tighe, Francis Macnamara, 
Richard Neville, Sir George Shee, George Hatton, David Babington, Abraham 


Creighton, Richard F. Sharkey. 
10 Facts and Fictions &c. p. 60. 
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It will be no secret what has been promised, and by what means the Union has 
been secured, Disappointment will encourage, not prevent, disclosure; and the 
only effect of such a proceeding on their part will be to add the weight of their 
testimony to that of the Anti-Unionists in proclaiming the profligacy of the means 
by which the measure has been accomplished. 


Mr. Gladstone has not told us a word of the circumstances 
under which this letter was written. It was written on the 2ust of 
June, 1800, to Mr. Cooke, under-secretary in the Home Office, of 
which the Duke of Portland was the head. Only a few days before 
the letter was sent, the Duke had written an ungracious letter re- 
fusing to carry out the promises of peerages which the Irish admi- 
nistration had made. Both Lord Cornwallis and Lord Castlereagh 
were indignant, and Lord Castlereagh, yielding to his indignation, 
wrote what Mr. Ross calls ‘this long and vehement letter.’ Three 
days before the letter was written he had intimated that both Lord 
Cornwillis and himself would resign." Every fair-minded man 
must regard this letter as a mere angry threat directed through his 
under-secretary to the Duke, and warning him of, the line that 
would be taken by the disappointed Unionists in conjunction with 
the enemies of the Union. This view is confirmed by a letter which 
Lord Castlereagh wrote in 1811 to the well-known Alexander Knox. 

Mr. Gladstone is well acquainted with the name and character 
of Alexander Knox, whom many regard as the originator of the 
Tractarian movement. Knox was a remarkable man, eminently 
gifted both intellectually and morally. He was for some time private 
secretary to Lord Castlereagh, and had therefore better opportunities 
than Mr. Gladstone of becoming acquainted with that nobleman’s 
character. His estimate of Lord Castlereagh is given below.” It 
was to such a man that Lord Castlereagh made the proposal that he 
should write the history of the Union. The letter is so important 
that I do not hesitate to give lengthy extracts from it. 

The demons of the present day are at work to make those who carried the 
Union odius; as first having cruelly oppressed, and then sold their country. The 


world’s forgetfulness of the events which are a few years gone by enables them to 
mislead numbers. I don’t know whether the moment is yet come for giving to the 





11 Corn, Corr, iii. 266. 

12 «] am gratified at being singled out as the confidential friend of the honestest 
and perhaps the ablest statesman that has been in Ireland fora century. I know of 
him what the world does not and cannot know, and what, if it did know, it most 
probably would not believe. His letters to England on the critically important busi- 
ness of this country pass through my hands frequently; and I am strongly inclined to 
think that to them we greatly owe the promptitude of England to assist us. Humane 
he is, and good-natured beyond the usual standard of men. In him it is not merely 
a habit ora natural quality, but it is a moral duty. And yet when firm decision is 
requisite, he can well exert it. There is no bloodshed for which he does not grieve, 
and yet he has no tendency to injudicious mercy. What is best of all, he is in reality 
what perhaps Secretary Craggs was only in the encomiastic verse of Pope, “Statesman, 
yet friend to truth.” ’—Knox, Remains, iv. 82. 
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Empire a temperate history of both those great events [I mean the Rebellion and 
the Union], stripped of the virulence which characterises Musgrave and Duigenan 
on one side, and Plowden and Barrington on the other. Such a work would ac- 
celerate all the good effects of the measure, and would perpetuate the literary fame 
of the individual who executed it. I wish you would turn this suggestion in your 
mind. I know no person so equal to it as yourself. You have been not only the 
eye-witness of both transactions, but have reflected deeply, and written ably on 
them in their progress. You were besides in close habits of confidence with the 
surviving actors in both those events. The private papers, the official correspon- 
dence, in short all those sources which the future historian wiil look for in vain, 
would be opened to you without reserve. My own stock is great. Lord Camden 
and Lord Cornwallis, Cooke, and other friends could supply ample materials. And 
the latter would, I have no doubt, both animate and assist you in your labours. 
Such a word is essential to the public interest; I had almost said to the public 
safety. AndIreally think it would come with great advantage before the world 
in your name, as you are known to be incapable of stating what you do not believe 
to be true; whilst the confidential relations in which you stood toward those in 
government at that period must have afforded you an opportunity of knowing more 
than any of those who have professed to inform, but who have in fact deceived the 
nation, upon the true spirit and character of that interesting epoch in Irish history. 
The perversion of truth and the party-colouring which so obviously belong to every 
publication hitherto given to the public would: furnish the intelligible motive for a 
candid exposition. . . . I feel confident that the intentions of Gevernment for the 
public good will bear the strictest scrutiny... . I believe their measures when 
fully explained will stand equally the test of criticism; and that they may be 
shown to have combined humanity with vigour of administration when they had to 
watch over the preservation of the State; whilst in the conduct of the Union they 
pursued honestly the interests of Ireland, yielding not more to private interests 
than was requisite to disarm so mighty a change of any convulsive character.1 


III. My third proposition was, that before the Union was adopted, 
the people of Ireland, both Protestant and Catholic, were decidedly 
in its favour. 

It is not presumptuous to say that I have proved beyond doubt 
that the Union was gladly accepted by the Catholics of Ireland. The 
concurrent testimony of their peerage, their hierarchy, their clergy, 
and their laity, together with that of Grattan and Plowden, cannot 
be got over. In the face of such evidence Mr. Gladstone merely 
makes a statement remarkable for a confusion of dates, * and a 
forced allusion to the United Irishmen. But to get rid of the force 
of a proof which shows that four out of every five Irishmen, the 
Catholics being then four to one, were in favour of the Union, Mr. 
Gladstone surpasses himself. He draws up an indictment against 
awhole community,.and makes a calumnious charge against their 
Church. He accuses the Catholic archbishops, bishops, and clergy 
of having entered into a base conspiracy against their country, 
and consented to barter what they believed to be her rights for a 
state provision for themselves. Such an imputation is refuted by 
the fact known to every sciolist in Irish history, that in rejecting the 


18Knox, Remains, iv. 539. 14 See middle of p. 455- 
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véto, the Catholic’ hierarchy rejected the plan of an endowment for 
their Church. 

I repeat the statement which I have made in my book, and which 
Mr. Gladstone has disputed, that there was not a single petition 
against the Union presented by any body of the Irish Catholics. 
The fact may be verified in an instant by a reference to the index of 
the Commons Journals for 1800. It is certain that -if Mr. Gladstone 
could have produced one, he would have done so. I have found 
lately in the Anti-Union mention of three local declarations by 
Catholics against the Union, but they presented no petitions. 

As for the Protestants, I have shown in my book that they were 
at first opposed to the idea of a Union; that only three weeks after 
the first mention of it in Parliament a marked change of opinion 
came over that community, a change which I have traced by evi- 
dence from every province through the months from March 1799 to 
January 1800; that this change outside Parliament was regularly 
attended by increasing majorities within in favour of the Govern- 
ment from a majority of twenty in February 1799 to one of sixty-five 
in June 1800; that the Anti-Unionists, during two years of the con- 
test, never scored a success in a division after the single occasion of 
the 24th of January, 1799, when they had a majority of five; that not 
a single petition was presented against the measure till an opposition 
was galvanised into action by aristocratic wire-pullers; that, in spite 
of the most seditious attempts to inflame the country, Ireland re- 
mained quiet. Ihave also shown that after the rising of the Parlia- 
ment in June 1799, and the discussion of the subject, upwards of 
seventy-four addresses and county declarations were adopted adhering 
to the project ; that Lord Cornwallis after his two tours declared that 
north and south were in favour of the measure; that in spite of an 
offer from the Anti-Unionists to bring forward a motion in favour of 
Emancipation, the Catholics refused to join them; that one of the 
violent Anti-Unionists declared in Parliament that the country had 
deserted them, Yet of all these things Mr. Gladstone does not say 
a word, nor a word of the remarkable cases of Galway and Wexford. 
He merely fastens on a criticism of mine of the credit due to a 
statement of the younger Grattan. I shall now show that that 
criticism was just. Grattan states: 

Only 7,000 individuals petitioned in favour of the Union, and 110,000 free- 
holders and 707,000 persons signed petitions against the measure.15 


This statement is untrue in one part and misleading in the 
other. There were no petitions against the Union presented to 
Parliament before the 20th of January, 1800. On that day a 
circular was issued by three gentlemen to every part of Ireland 


18 Vol. v. 51. , 
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requesting that petitions against the measure should be drawn up 
and sent for presentation. This circular was issued by Lord Down- 
shire, who exercised influence over twenty-two seats;'* W. B. 
Ponsonby, the representative of a family which influenced as many ; '” 
and Lord Charlemont, the owner of a rotten borough. In answer to 
this demand forty-six '* petitions were sent up. The whole of these 
petitions, except one from the Unionist city of Cork, were presented 
before the 4th of March, 1800. On that day George Ponsonby, 
relying on these petitions, stated that the voice of the nation was 
against the Union. It was of the utmost importance to him to 
make the most of the numbers of the petitioners. Yet Mr. Ponsonby 
does not say a word of these 707,000 persons. Lord Cornwallis, 
whom Mr. Gladstone cites, is equally silent; so is the contempo- 
raneous report of the debate in the Be/fast News-Letter. Nay, the 
Anti-Union, a newspaper started by the opposition in December 
1799, and which reports the debate, does not say a word about these 
men in buckram.?!: There seems to be as little foundation for Mr. 
Grattan’s allegation as to the 110,000 /reeholders, as for the 
statement respecting the vast host of 707,000 other persons. Lord 
Cornwallis, who, it is likely, was not present at the debate, merely 
says that Ponsonby stated that the petitions were signed by 110,000 
persons, and not by so many freeholders. But it is remarkable that 
neither the Anti-Union nor the Belfast News-Letter says a word of 
any number of signatures. These papers were published, the one 
in Dublin, the other in Belfast, and. took different views of the 
question of Union; yet both are silent as to any numbers whatever. 
They both report Mr. Ponsonby’s speech in similar phraseology ; 
here are his words, which I copy from the Awti-Union. ‘To me, 
Sir, it seems that on this occasion the people have found out this 
mode, of which the petitions on your table are sufficient proof. Of 
these, Sir, there are no less than twenty-six petitions from counties, 
exclusive of a great many from the principal towns and cities of 
Ireland. Here then is a circumstance declaratory of the public 
sentiment which was not known when His Majesty’s message was 
sent to this House,’&c. But in truth this statement of Grattan 
about the 110,000 freeholders and 707,000 other persons, standing 
by itself, is incredible. The population of Ireland was then at the 
most 41% millions; 707,000-++110,000, allowing five persons to each 
household, would include the head of nearly every family existing in 
the country. 

Grattan’s allegation that only 7,000 petitioned in favour of the 

16 Corn. Corr. iii. 324.  Tbid. 

18 Fifty-four in all, but five of them were merely prayers for protection to trades 
‘in case of a Union;’ three came from private firms.—Index to Common Fournals, 


As early as January 1799, Cork city and county had declared for the Union. 
2% B, N.-L., March 11, 1800. 21 Anti-Union, March 6, 1800. 
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Union is misleading. He carefully abstains from saying a word 
respecting the seventy-four declarations and addresses in support of 
that measure. I have stated in my book that only two petitions 
were presented to the Irish Parliament by the Unionists, as they 
preferred to make their sentiments known by means of declarations 
and addresses. Indeed it was impossible for them to do otherwise at 
the time when these declarations and addresses first commenced. 
This was in July 1799, when the Parliament was not sitting, as it 
had risen in the previous June. If Grattan means to convey. that 
only 7,000 signed in favour of the Union, he is greatly mistaken. 
These declarations and addresses were signed by all varieties of 
numbers, from the limited body of a corporation to the thousands 
who signed in a large town or in a county. Thus the address of the 
Catholics of Longford was signed by 2,000 persons ; ” that of those of 
Wexford by above 3,000;* that of Tyrone by upwards of 3,000 ; 
that of Donegal by 7,000 ; * that of the Catholics of Leitrim by 1,836; 
that of the Catholics of Roscommon,” who signed separately from 
the Protestants, by 1,500. Whoever will wade through the two 
volumes of the Belfast News-Letter for 1399 and 1800, and through 
the single volume of the Anti-Union, will find that, with one excep- 
tion, the signatures to the declarations and addresses are fully as 
numerous as those to the petitions. The exception is the petition 
from the county of Down, which was signed by 17,500 persons. But 
this came from the county where Lord Downshire was all-powerful, 
and where, as Wakefield tells us, he has divided and subdivided 
his enormous property into so many forty-shilling freeholds that it 
was a ‘warren’ of petty freeholders. There is, however, this essential 
difference between the petitions against the Union and the declara- 
tions and addresses in its favour, namely that there was not a single 
Spontaneous petition against the measure form any collective -body 
in Ireland. All that were presented were the results of aristocratic 
wire-pulling. 

And now one word as to the authority of the younger Grattan. 
Much may be forgiven to filial piety and a son’s partiality, but this 
writer fails in the two essential qualities of a historian, accuracy and 
judgment. We have already examined one of his facts. If further 
evidence of inaccuracy be required, let readers refer to his misre- 
presentation of the parliamentary inquiry into the conduct of the 
Sheriff of the King’s County and Major Rogers; in which case, though 
he knew that the amendment clearing these gentlemen was moved 
by no less an Anti-Unionist than Plunket, he does not give a word of 
the evidence in their favour ; * or let them notice his suggestion that 


2 Belfast N.-L., October 1, 1799. % Jéid, November 19. 
% Jhid, December 6, % Jbid. December 20. 
% Plowden, App. 323. % Cast. Corr. iii. 222. 
*® Grattan’s Liz, v. 93. 
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Lord Downshire was dismissed from his appointments for his oppo- 
sition to the Union, and not for a grave breach of military discipline.” 
We shall hereafter come to even graver misrepresentations, which of 
course have been adopted by Mr. Gladstone. Grattan’s capacity for 
judgment may be inferred from his character of Pitt. 


This guilty minister—baffled abroad and entailing ruin at home—with the 
brand of bribery on his hand, and the last of the Gaul upon his back, stood forth, the 
shameless perpetrator of the basest deeds towards Ireland; and in everything relat- 
ing to that country showed a fatal infirmity of thought and of action which ever 
accompanies a degradation of soul and a debasement of faculties consequent upon 
the dereliction of civil principles and of human virtue. 


Is this English prose or the ravings of a lunatic ? 

Mr. Gladstone bolsters up the mad statements of this writer with 
the respectable name of Mr. Lecky. It is remarkable that his 
quotations for this purpose are taken, not from that gentleman’s 
History, the fruit of his ripe judgment, but from his Leaders of 
Public Opinion, a work which Mr. Lecky published when he was 
twenty-three years of age. I have no doubt that when this historian 
brings his matured experience to an‘examination of the Irish Union, 
his verdict will be that it was honourable to the Government and not 
dishonourable to the Irish Parliament. 

IV. The fourth proposition in my book which Mr. Gladstone 
questions was—that the compensation to the owners of boroughs was 
justifiable. _ 

I have, for the first time, shown clearly that the money paid to 
the Irish proprietors of boroughs was compensation and not bribery ; 
and that more than half of the whole sum, 1,260,000/., was paid to 
Anti-Unionists, Englishmen, impersonal boroughs, ladies, the executors 
of testators, or the guardians of minors.** The charge of corruption 
connected with the compensation was a myth, promulgated by the so- 
called Nationalist orators and writers. So effectually was this myth 
diffused, that even such a writer as Mr. Green does not hesitate to 
say that ‘the assent of the Irish Parliament was bought with a 
million of money.’ I rejoice that I can claim Mr. Gladstone as a 
convert, though a late one, tothe truth. ‘ Nor will I now,’ says he, ‘do 
battle with Mr. Ingram against the principle of such compensation. 
But Mr. Gladstone naver makes a full and unqualified admission. He 
is for ever acting like the selfish child who takes a previous bite out 
of the apple which he presents to his playmate. As Mr. Gladstone 
yields ungraciously, I shall bring to his remembrance instances of 
compensation before and since the Irish Union, in some of which at 

2% Grattan’s Life, i. 57, iv. 443. 

380 434,850/. to Anti-Unionists; 67,500/. to Englishmen; ~'60,000/. to boroughs; 
18,7504 to ladies; 60,000/, to the executors of Colonel Bruen, Lord Kingston, and 
Lord Riversdale ; 30,000/. to the guardians of the minor owners of Tulsk and Car- 
lingford, (Lider Munerum FPublicorum Hib, ii. part 7, p. 171.) 
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least the claims of the recipients were far inferior to those of the Irish 
borough-owners. 

It has been the almost invariable policy of England first, and of 
Great Britain subsequently, to compensate the owners of rights which 
have acquired strength from the custom of generations and the tacit 
acquiescence of the public. The only question asked on these 
occasions has been, were the rights long enjoyed? Nor in some cases 
has any objection been made to the compensation on the ground 
that the rights had no legal foundation, or were against public 
morality. At the time of the Scotch Union, 398,085¢. was paid to 
compensate alleged losses by merchants and the members of the 
Darien Company. More than 500,000/. was given to the Athol 
family to compensate them for their claims as kings zz Man. In 
1785 Pitt proposed to buy out the English borough-owners with a 
million of money. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, eludes this instance by 
boldly saying that Pitt made no such ‘proposal’ to Parliament. 
Mr. Green’s account of the matter is very different. 


One of his (Pitt’s) first measures as minister was to bring‘in a Bill in 1785, which, 
while providing for the gradual extinction of all decayed boroughs, disfranchised 
thirty-six at once, and transferred their members to counties. He brought the 
King to abstain from opposition, and strove to buy off the boroughmongers, as the 
holders of rotten boroughs were called, by offering to compensate them for seats 
they lost at their market value.%! 


In 1748 a sum of 161,000/. was paid on the abolition of the 
private heritable jurisdictions in Scotland. But all other. instances 
of compensation sink into insignificance when compared with two in 
which Mr. Gladstone took an active part, the one famous for the 
immensity of the amcunt paid under it, the other for the principle 
involved in it. 

In 1833 more than half a century had elapsed since it had been 
declared by the English law that property in man was unknown to 
our Constitution. Yet in this year Mr. Gladstone, ‘having a deep, 
though indirect, pecuniary interest’* in the question, boldly argued 
that property in slaves was within the limits of the Constitution.* 
Acting upon this view he urged and voted that twenty millions 
should be given to the slave-owners of the West India Islands, which 
sum was granted. In addition he advocated the advance of a further 
sum of ten millions as a loan to these propriétors on the ground that, 
as he naively told the representatives of the Empire, ‘You should 


81 Short History, p. 770. 

32 Mr. Gladstone’s words, Mirror of Parl., 1833, ii. 2079. 

88 «I do not view property as an abstract thing; it is the creation of civil society— 
by the legislature it is granted and by the legislature it is destroyed. The question 
is not whether slaves are property in the abstract nature of things, but. whether this 
description of posséssion be not property within the limits of the Constitution.’ . (/ézd. 
2081.) ahs y 
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taken upon yourselves a moderate percentage of the risk which is to 
be incurred.’ I ask Mr. Gladstone, in one of his own phrases, why 
is he so squeamish? Why does he, who gave away twenty millions, 
drawn from the hard earnings of the people, to negro-owners, and 
proposed to jeopardise ten millions more, now object to the paltry 
sum of a million given to the Irish borough-owners? Why is it that 
he cannot or will not see that the claims of the Irish proprietors were 
infinitely superior to those of the traffickers in human flesh? Why 
will he shut his eyes to the justice of a compensation which even the 
United Irishmen recognised ? *4 

The next instance of compensation in which we find Mr. Gladstone 
acting, is that consequent on the Irish Disestablishment Act, not yet 
twenty years old. Under this enactment the lay owners of three 
hundred livings were compensated for their rights of patronage. * 
Mr. Gladstone’s defence of the provision and of the principle involved 
in it is simply wonderful. I should like to have seen the faces of 
the English Nonconformist cleryymen and of the Scotch Free Church 
ministers who support Mr. Gladstone, when they read this defence 
for compensating laymen for their right of selling the nomination to 
a spiritual office. But let us hear this defence. 

For he [Mr. Ingram] either forgets or is ignorant of two vital facts—first, that 
the: Fus patronatus is part of the Canon Law of at least the Western Church; and 
secondly, that the patron does not. in law give the benefice to the presentee, which 
he only. obtains by institution, but presents him to the bishop, whose duty it is to 
ascertain his competency in life, learning, and doctrine. 


Here Mr. Gladstone carefully confuses the right of patronage 
with the selling and buying of that right. The canons of what he 
calls the Western Church have always recognised the right of pre- 
sentation in a lay patron who founded or endowed a benefice. But 
they stopped there. They have always carefully provided against the 
sale of such rights to others. They have denounced this traffic in 
spirituals, and generations of good men have protested against it. 

But the latter part of the defence is even more wonderful than 
the former. According to Mr. Gladstone, the patron has nothing to 
do im /aw with the real grant of the benefice. He merely presents 
the nominee to the bishop, ‘whose duty it is to ascertain his compe- 
tency &c.’ What the patron accomplishes #z fact Mr. Gladstone 
carefully avoids to notice. This attempt to free the patron of re- 
sponsibility and to throw it all on the bishop is admirable. I know 
of nothing like it in all history except the effort. made by persecuting 
ecclesiastics to shift their own responsibility on others. ‘We condemn 


34 In 1792, the United Irishmen of Dublin, in their address to the people of Ireland, 
recommended that, in case of Reform, compensation should be given to the borough 
proprietors, (Madden’s United /rishmen, first series, p. 238.) 

%5, The number of such. benefices may be seen.in Zhom’s Al/manack, 1871, in the 
ecclesiastical division. They are’ about 360. 
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you,’ said these judges to the martyrs, ‘for entertaining opinions dis- 
approved by the Church, but God forbid that we should stain our 
hands with blood; we merely hand you over to the civil power.’ 
Mr. Gladstone’s reasoning not only palters with the truth, but it is 
defective in statement ; for donatives vest the benefice at once in the 
grantee without presentation, institution, or induction. If Mr. 
Gladstone’s argument were sound, it would prove that he himself 
never made a bishop, or incurred any responsibility for such appoint- 
ments. 

V. That the dismissal of recalcitrant members of a Government 
is an established practice. ’ 

The truth of this is so obvious, that I shall not say a word about 
it. The only difference between ancient and modern practice is that 
now the rule is so well known that members of a Government who 
differ from their chief resign at once, instead of waiting for the dis- 
missal which they know to be inevitable. Mr. Gladstone here makes 
a remark which well illustrates his strange incapacity for logical 
reasoning. I stated in my book that so late as 1839 Sir Robert Peel 
carried the principle of dismissal so far as to require the Queen to 
discharge her bedchamber women before he would undertake to form 
a ministry. Upon this Mr. Gladstone gravely remarks. ‘ But the 
ladies of the Queen’s household in 1839 were not dismissed, and 
the question was, whether they were properly within the circle of 
political appointment.’ The relevancy of this remark it is difficult 
to see. 

VI. Hitherto we have had from Mr. Gladstone silly stories, pur- 
posely limited views, blunders about enlightened economists, defama- 
tion of individuals and bodies to weaken]their testimony, &c., but 
something of a far more serious nature remains to be examined. In 
my researches I found mention of several small sums of money either 
promised or sent over from England to the Irish Government in 1799 
or 1800. Mr. Gladstone accepts my explanation of the disposal of 
these sums, but he says, that is not sufficient; there were large 
sums available (a word which he foists upon me) by that Government 
in these years. He is not content with the solid ground of facts 
and proofs, but must have recourse to mere possibilities. He 
attempts to show that the Irish Government was in possession of 
large means disposable for corruption, or, in his own words, ‘that in 
the three years 1799-1801 the Irish Government must, indepen- 
dently of all other pecuniary means, have had at its disposal in secret 
service money a capital of at least 300,000/., a sum out of which must 
have been done large execution, even in the Irish House of Com- 
mons.’ The way he arrives at this sum of 300,000/. is as follows :— 

But Dr. Ingram is, as usual, entirely wrong in giving it to be understood that 


only 5,000/. was disposable in 1799. There was an ordinary Irish provision voted 
for secret service amounting to the enormous annual sum of 53,000/. And even 
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this did not suffice ; for an Act was passed in that year to supply the Viceroy with 
authority to grant further pensions for secret service to the amount of 1,500/. per 
annum, which I take as equivalent to a further sum of 30,000/. So that in lieu of 
5,000/. for the year 1799, we have thus a total of 88,000/, When we pass on to 
1800, and when, as we are told by this pseudo-history, all occasion for illegitimate 
expenditure had now passed away, the facts become yet more astonishing. The 
sum voted in Dublin for secret service in that year was 175,000/.; and even this 
did not suffice toclear the account, for no less than 75,000/. was voted in 1801. 


There is not a single statement in this paragraph which is true. 
There was not an ordinary Irish provision for secret service of 
53,000/., or even a tenth of thatsum. I need hardly say that Mr. 
Gladstone borrows this allegation from the younger Grattan. 

(1) In his frantic rush against the Irish Union Mr. Gladstone is 
so blind that he does not see that the plethora of wealth which he 
attributes to the Irish Government is absolutely inconsistent with 
the fact upon which he himself dwells, viz. that that Government 
applied on several occasions in 1799 and 1800 to the English 
Treasury for the advance of small sums. As Mr. Gladstone is here 
talking about things he does not understand, I will state the true 
position of the Irish Government with regard to secret service money. 
Previous to 1793 there was no provision in Ireland for such a fund 
in the real sense of the expression. 


There was indeed (says Mr. Lecky) a small fund, varying from 1,200/. to 2,000/. 
which bore this name, but its title was altogether a misnomer, for it was merely a 
fund for paying extra packet-boats; donations to foreigners in distress, illuminations, 
beer to the populace on the King’s birthday, and such like expenses.% 


And Mr. Eden, the Irish Secretary, tells us why no such fund 
existed in Ireland. ‘ As we have not the constitutional pretext of 
foreign service, we have not any means of carrying into Parliament 
a demand for a sum without accounting for its use.’*’ In 1793, 
two years after the foundation of the United Irishmen Society, an 
Act % was passed for the establishment of a secret service fund, 
limited to the amount of 5,o0oe/. ‘in any one year,’ which sum was 
charged on the Irish Consolidated Fund. By another section of 
this Act, amy sum might be paid to the principal secretary of the 
Lord-Lieutenant ‘for secret service in detecting, preventing, or 
defeating treasonable or other dangerous societies.’ But we may 
leave this latter section out of account; for (1) the secretary could 
only discharge himself from sums received under it by oath before 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer, and (2) the record of every 
item received, and every payment made under this section happily 
survives. Its title is ‘Account of Secret Service Money applied in 
detecting treasonable Conspiracies, pursuant to the provisions of 

% History of England, iv. 519. 8t Jbid, 520. 

8 33 Geo. III. c. 34. : 39 Sec. 10. 
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the Civil List Act, 1793.’ It runs, after reference to former accounts, 
from the 21st of August, 1797, to March 1804, that is until after 
Emmett’s rebellion.” 

The next Act is the 39 Geo. III. c. 65, passed in June 1799, after 
the rebellion. It provided that His Majesty might grant secret 
annuities to the amount of 3,o00/. to the under-secretaries, in trust 
for.certain persons who had ‘rendered essential service by making 
discoveries of the traitors concerned in contriving, and fomenting, 
and acting in the said rebellion.’ The Act states that it was desirable 
to grant the annuities to the under-secretaries in trust, in order to 
secure the recipients ‘ from being objects of traitorous revenge.’ In 
two subsequent sections it was provided that these annuities should 
be charged on the Consolidated Fund, and that no payments should 
be made except on the oath of the under-secretaries, or one of them. 
It is evident that the Irish Government had no power over these 
sums. 

The last Act is the 40 Geo. III. c. 49 (1800), which provided that 
‘a further sum of 1,500/. per annum might be granted to His Majesty 
for secret annuities,’ as the words of the Committee of Supply 
express it, : 


to reward persons who, by their exertions in the discovery of the rebellion which 
has prevailed in this kingdom, have been instrumental in the preservation of the 
loyal inhabitants from massacre, and the state from destruction, and who by their 
services have exposed their persons to danger and sustained much injury in their 
properties.“ 

Every penny of this grant was expended as the Act directs, as will 
be seen by referring to the Cornwallis Correspondence, iii. 321. 

We thus see that the only secret service money at the disposal 
of the Irish Government during the years 1793-1800 was the annual 
sum of 5,000/. appointed by the Act of 1793, and charged on the 
Consolidated Fund. In fact it was impossible that it should be 
otherwise, for, as Mr. Eden tells us, the Government had not the 
excuse of foreign service, and therefore no means of bringing before 
the Parliament a demand for such a fund. And we can now under- 
stand why it was that the Irish Government was obliged to apply 
for the advance of small sums from the English Treasury during the 
years 1799 and 1800. 

(2) It is not true that the sum of 175,000/., or any other sum what- 
ever, was voted for secret service in Dublin in 1800. We have seen 
that the Irish Government had no pretext for approaching Parliament 
with a demand for such a fund. We must also remember that there 
was at this time a powerful opposition nightly declaiming on the 

40 This MS. is to be found in the library of the Royal Irish Academy. Dr. Madden 
makes great use of it, and quotes lengthy extracts from it inhis Lives and Times of 
the United Irishmen, first series, Appendix. 

*1Commons Fournals, June 19, 1800. 
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corruption of the administration, and ready to seize on any excuse 
for an accusation. ‘The Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, Corry, 
introduced his budget on the 28th of February, 1800. This budget 
was approved of by the Anti-Unionists. Sir J. Parnell said ‘he liked 
the aspect of the taxes.’ Colonels Barry and Wolfe ‘made a few 
remarks principally levelled against the duty on wines.’ No others Ne, 
spoke. In the report of the debate which is to be found in the ey 
Anti-Union of the 1st of March, or in the estimates given in that 
report, there is not a word of secret service. I have carefully gone 
through the resolutions of the Committee of Supply in the Commons 
Journals, and there is no mention of such a fund in any of them. 

(3) It is not true that 75,0007, or any other sum, was voted for 
secret service in Dublin in 1801. This was impossible, as the Irish 
Parliament had ceased to exist. 

But it may be said, surely Mr. Gladstone had good authority for 
making such statements respecting enormous sums like 175,000/. 
and 75,o00/. An ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer is not likely to 
blunder about money, nor is a statesman capable of misleading his 
hearers. The answer to this objection is simple. Mr. Gladstone 
had no authority at all. 

To prove his extraordinary statements about these two sums, Mr. 
Gladstone refers us to the Cornwallis Correspondence, iii. 359. On 
turning to that page we find an extract from a letter, and a note 
appended to that extract. The extract and note are as follows :— 


















Alexander Marsden, Esq., to Fohn King, Esq. 
Dublin Castle: May 6, 1801. 






. . . Tam again under the necessity of entreating your aid to have our money 
matters settled. I have already informed you how distressingly I am, more than 
any one, embarked in this business, and since I wrote to you nothing has been re- 
ceived, j 

I wonder to see Mr. A.’s secret service money sv limited this year.* 

Cooke can fully explain to you our necessities and furnish you with our debts. 

Very faithfully yours, 
A. MARSDEN. 













* The note appended is made by Mr. Ross: ‘The sum voted in 1800 for secret 
service money was 175,000/.; in 1801, 75,000/,; in each case including 25,000/. from 
the Civil List.’ 








The Mr. A. of the letter is of course Mr. Addington, who was ! 
appointed First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer att 
in England on the roth of February, 1801, three months before 
this letter was written. It is evident at once that the two sums 
of 175,000/. and 75,000/. were voted, if voted at all or anywhere, in 
the Parliament in London, and had no reference to Ireland. What 
takes place in effect is this. Marsden, writing from Dublin at a time 
when there ‘was no Irish Parliament in existence, says, I wonder your 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer has so small a secret service fund this 
year; and Mr. Ross, to show that this fund was really small, com- 
pared it wjth that for the previous year in England, for it would be 
absurd to compare it with an Irish one. 

Here, then, we have the blunder of a schoolboy, for I do not wish 
to consider it a deliberate misrepresentation. But I must add that 
morality draws but a slender line between the sin of him who makes 
a statement knowing it to be false, and that of him who does so, not 
knowing or careless whether it be true. I confess I find some diffi- 
culty in extending the mantle of charity over one who scatters about 
his allegations with an audacity which is only equalled by the un- 
veracity of the assertions. 

It would be impossible within the bounds of this article to expose 
the numerous misstatements which Mr. Gladstone has made. I shall 
therefore limit myself to those contained in a single page (460). 

I have stated in my book that only seven officials were dismissed 
during the long period of the Union contest. Mr. Gladstone endea- 
vours to show that ten were dismissed on account of their opposition 
to the Union. To establish this he gives what he ‘considers three 
additional names, but one of these, Colonel Wolfe, was already men- 
tioned by me as having been dismissed from his Commissionership in 


the Revenue. To prove his case Mr. Gladstone furnishes us with the 
following remarks :— 


But he [Mr. Ingram] is wrong in his ‘only seven;’ he has omitted to state that 
there were other dismissals of members of the Opposition which were in principle 
even far worse than these. We read in the well-known Red and Black Lists that 
Lord Corry was dismissed from his regiment in the army, and Colonel O’Donnell 
and Colonel Wolfe from their respective ‘colonelcies of militia in Mayo and 
Wicklow. 

Mr. Gladstone does not even understand the meaning of the 
expression ‘Red and Black Lists.’ It was the custom in the Irish 
Parliament, on every important division, to publish lists of the Ayes 
and Noes, and in the Union debates of 1799 and 1800 this custom 
was observed. These lists were invariably printed in red and black. 
Barrington has compounded the several lists of 1799 and 1800 into 
two, which he impudently calls Original Lists. That they are not 
original is seen at once from the fact that they speak of events which 
did not take place for more than twenty years after the Union. Thus 
they speak of Charles Bushe as ‘ now Chief Justice of Ireland,’ and of 
Colonel Barry as ‘now Lord Farnham.’ Bushe was not appointed 
Chief Justice till February 1822, and Barry did not become Lord 
Farnham till July 1823. These lists of Barrington were adopted by 
Grattan junior, and transferred into his Life of his father. It is from 
these lists that Mr. Gladstone composes the paragraph just quoted. 
Let us see what truth there is in it, and what credit is due to the 
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statements of the respectable trio of Barrington, Grattan, and 
Gladstone. 

(1) Lord Corry was not dismissed from his regiment in the army. 
He was never in the army at all. Lord Corry succeeded in 1798 
Lord Abercorn in the command of the Tyrone Militia. He was 
never dismissed from this command, which he resigned in 1804. 

(2) Colonel O’Donnell was not dismissed from the command of the 
Mayo Militia for his opposition to the Union. He was dismissed for 
having made a most seditious speech in the House of Commons on 
the 22nd of January, 1799. In this speech Colonel O’Donnell 
threatened, that if the Union was passed, he would take the field at, 
the head of his regiment ‘to resist rebels in rich clothes with as 
much energy as he had ever resisted rebels in rags.’ Even Barrington 
states this in the body of his word,® though in ‘the well-known Red 
and Black Lists’ we only find this notice, ‘dismissed from his 
regiment.’ 

(3) Colonel Wolfe was not dismissed from the command of the 
Wicklow Militia. He was not colonel of the Wicklow, but of the 
Kildare Militia,“ and was not dismissed from the latter command. 

A little lower down on the same page Mr. Gladstone tells us that 
Colonel Cole was member for Louth, and then goes on to misrepresent 
the refusal of the Irish Government to grant this gentleman the es- 
cheatorship of Munster to enable him to vacate his seat. Colonel, 
afterwards General Sir Lowry Cole, was not member for Louth, he was 
member for Enniskillen.“ When he applied for the escheatorship he 
informed Lord Castlereagh that he intended to have his seat trans- 
ferred to Mr. Balfour.“ Mr. Balfour was his brother-in-law and was 
the gentleman who at a public meeting moved the following resolution: 
‘That if a union be enacted by the legislature of this kingdom, either 
contrary. to, or without the advice of the assembled freeholders and 
burgesses, the submission of the people of Ireland thereto will be a 
matter of prudence and not of duty.’ The escheatorship was at first 
refused to Colonel Cole, because Lord Cornwallis thought it un- 
reasonable that Colonel Cole should desire to bring into Parliament 
a person who had laid down ‘a recurrence to first principles as 
justifiable if the Parliament should adopt a measure which had been 
recommended from the throne.’ Colonel Cole could not have been a 
very strong opponent of the Union, for on the 18th of January, 1800, 
he vacated his seat on being appointed to the office of Gentleman at 
Large.# 

After dealing in the way I have described with my six propo- 

42 Parliamentary Memoirs of Fermanagh and Tyrone, p. 313 [by Lord Belmore, 
a grandson of Lord Corry]. 

43 Rise and Fail, one vol. edition, p. 417. “ Corn. Corr. iii. 30. 
4 Parliamentary Memoirs, &c., p. 74. “ Corn. Corr. iii. 97. 
 Jbid.; and Parl, Memoirs, 75. ® Larl, Memoirs, 75. 
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sitions, Mr. Gladstone invites me to enter on the discussion whether 
the. barbarities of the revolted Irish were equalled or surpassed by 
those inflicted on them by the Yeomanry and Militia. I refuse to 
consider such a question. I am not fitted for the nice discrimination 
‘of atrocities, or for the accurate weighing of murders and massacres. 
I am incapable of determining on which side the balance of crime 
kicks the beam. But were I able to do so, I should decline to enter 
upon such an examination with a man who palliates, if he does not 
justify, the fires of Scullabogue and the horrors of Wexford Bridge. 
Nor do I envy the condition of mind of one who, like a modern 
Old Mortality, prowls among the tombs of the victims, not for the 
purpose of restoring to our love the memories of our martyrs, but 
to renew and re-chisel the letters of blood which the kindly hand of 
time had more than half obliterated. 

The tone and language of Mr. Gladstone’s review certainly did 
not entitle him to very courteous treatment at my hands. But I 
have endeavoured to reply with due moderation. His controversial 
acerbities (to use no stronger word) affect me but little. It is the 
spirit of his recent public speech and action which is the adequate 
and just object of indignation. Yet even the ‘strange doings’ which 
were long since predicted by a sagacious observer, I view in sorrow 
rather than in anger. When I see him—an aged Lear, discrowned 
by his own rash and headstrong act—contradicting his whole past, 
in the effort to recover what he has thrown away, my predominant 
sentiment is one of commiseration—a pale reflex of the respect 
I once felt for him, but, in common with many others, now feel no 


more. 
T. DunBaR INGRAM. 





MOHAMMEDANISM IN AFRICA. 


In the month of June last, I received a pressing and often repeated 
invitation from the Bishop of Lichfield, and the organising secretaries 
of the Church Congress, to read a paper, during the October session 
of that body, on the subject of Mohammedanism in Africa. There 
was much that was attractive to me in the proposal. It was a ques- 
tion which I had studied long and deeply. I was alive to its pro- 
found interest and importance. More than this, I had published, 
thirteen years previously, in my lectures on ‘ Mohammed and Moham- 
medanism,’ certain views upon the subject, which had only dawned 
upon me gradually in the course of my inquiries, and were many of 
them, at that time, new, or almost new, to the Christian world. They 
were truths—if truths indeed they turn out to be—many of which 
had not then risen above the horizon. And though the book which 
contained them was, to my surprise as well as pleasure, welcomed by 
Orientalists everywhere, and received the honour of elaborate and ap- 
preciative notices from such high authorities as Dr. G. P. Badger, Pro- 
fessor Palmer, Professor Noldeke, Mr. Albert Réville and Mr. Blyden, 
yet, as I fully expected, it was received with a chorus of condemnation 
by, I think, the whole of the religious newspapers and periodicals in 
the country, with the solitary exception of the Guardian. The 
views I had put forward on Mohammedanism in Africa came in for 
a special portion of this vituperation, and I well remember that the 
leading missionary periodical of the day devoted some twenty pages 
to their ‘annihilation.’ Under these circumstances, the invitation 
addressed to me by men who must have had a full knowledge of my 
views, and a deep sense of responsibility in the selection of their 
speakers, seemed to me such asign of the times, and so striking a 
proof, among very many others, of the extent to which, during the 
last few years, the Church of England, without breaking for a moment 
with her immemorial past, or throwing over even a fragment of her 
time-honoured and sacred title-deeds, had been able to move with the 
age, and to expand in moral and religious sympathy, no less than in 
practical benevolence and multifarious energy, that I was strongly 
tempted to spring at the proposal. 

After much consideration I declined it. I did so entirely on the 
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ground that, during the twenty minutes allowed by the inexorable laws 
of the Congress, it would be impossible to give even the barest outline 
of the facts of Mohammedan progress in Africa, much less to draw 
the inferences which I should wish to draw from them, and to hedge 
them in with all the qualifications and reserves which so complex 
and so sacred a subject must needs suggest to any serious mind. 
By flinging the bare conclusions, at which I had ultimately arrived, 
at the heads of my hearers, without indicating the processes by which 
I had arrived at them, I should give needless offence. I should be 
misunderstood and misrepresented, and, what was much more impor- 
tant, the cause which I had most at heart, the sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of a great and, after all, a kindred religion, would be retarded 
rather than advanced. 

I gave up the project with much reluctance, and I am bound to 
say that that regret was intensified when, a few “days ago, I came 
across the report, given in the newspapers, of the epigrammatic and 
telling paper by Canon Isaac Taylor of York, to whom, as I presume, 
the invitation had, on my declining it, been transferred by the 
authorities of the Congress. I could see, at a glance, that without, 
so far as appeared, any adequate preparation or study of the subject 
at first hand, he had rushed with headlong heedlessness upon all the 
dangers which had deterred or daunted me; and, what more nearly 
concerned me, that, while the views which he thrust on a sensitive 
and excited audience were as nearly as possible identical with those 
which, thirteen years ago, I had promulgated in my book Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism, they were couched in an exaggerated form, 
and without any of the modifications or explanations which I should 
have thought essential. 

Whatever Canon Isaac Taylor’s intentions, the net result of his 
paper has been well expressed by one of his critics who has long lived 
in Algeria thus: —‘ Canon Taylor has constructed, at the expense of 
Christianity, a rose-coulored picture of Islam, by a process of com- 
parison in which Christianity is arraigned for failures in practice, of 
which Christendom is deeply and penitently conscious, no account 
being taken of Christian precept; while Islam is judged by its better 
precepts only, no account being taken of the frightful shortcomings 
in Mohammedan practice, even from the standard of the Koran.’ One 
good result, though it is difficult, under the circumstances, for me 
to feel any gratitude to Canon Taylor for it, may, no doubt, indi- 
rectly follow from the crudities which he promulgated before so 
influential a gathering. More attention has been and will be called 
to the subject, and out of the heated discussion which is now going 
on, we may hope that the truth will ultimately emerge. But even 
this advantage has, in the meantime, its serious drawbacks, for 
thoughtless and vehement eulogy naturally provokes an equally 
vehement and unreasoning detraction. 
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And now, with the kind permission of the editor of this Review, I 
will endeavour to do here what I could not have done in the twenty 
minutes allowed me by the Church Congress, and set forth, in outline 
at least, what I conceive to be the main facts connected with the pro- 
gress of Islam in Africa; what, as appears to me, it has done, is doing, 
and can do—what also it cannot do—for the Negro race; what 
Christendom or Christianity—for the two are not, as Canon Taylor 
appears often to imagine, synonymous and convertible terms—have 
done, or not done, or may yet do for them; what attitude, in view of 
these facts and inferences, should be taken by Christians in reference 
to the great opposing, and yet kindred, creed, and how, in particular, 
Christian missions will be affected thereby. If I often appear to 
agree with Canon Taylor in his statements and conclusions, it is 
little wonder, for, in so doing, I am only agreeing with myself, and 
seem to be hearing my own book of years past read aloud to me. If 
I differ from him, as I sometimes shall, it is, partly, for the reasons 
which I have already indicated; partly also, because, in the thirteen 
years which have passed since the first edition of my book appeared, 
I have, as far as possible, amid other permanent occupations and 
special studies, not shut my eyes or ‘ears to what was going on in 
Africa. As the result of what I then wrote on the subject, it has 
been my happiness to receive many private communications, and to 
form many intimate friendships with Negro missionaries, Negro 
philanthropists, and Negro princes. In particular, I have been in 
frequent communication, both by letter and in person, with Mr. 
Edward Blyden, whom I regard as one of the most remarkable men, 
and whose book, entitled Christianity, Mohammedanism, and the 
Negro Race, which has recently appeared, I regard, taking into con- 
sideration all the circumstances, as one of the most remarkable books 
I have ever met. 

Many scattered lights have, no doubt, been thrown upon the 
complex questions connected with the condition of Africa and _ its 
religious future by the long line of enterprising travellers, of self- 
sacrificing missionaries, of earnest philanthropists who have visited 
the country, from the times of Ibn Batuta or Leo Africanus down to 
those of Mungo Park or Barth, Moffat or Livingstone. These men 
have gone to Africa, have travelled or lived among the natives, 
have studied their manners, have endeavoured to sympathise with 
and understand them, and have come back to their homes, laden 
with the guesses, the hopes, or the fears, the difficulties, the dangers, 
or the disappointments, which any attempt to grapple with so vast a 
problem must needs involve. But, hitherto, no light has shown, no 
voice has come, audible at all events to the outer world, from Africa 
itself. It is in the pages of Mr. Blyden’s book that the great dumb, 
dark continent has, at last, begun to speak, and in tones which, if I 
mistake not, even those who most differ from his conclusions will 


- 
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be glad to listen to and wise to ponder. The essays they contain 
have been written at very different times and ,cover widely different 
portions of the African field, but they are all inspired by a common 
purpose, and converge towards the same conclusions, and in their 
pathos and their passion, their patriotic enthusiasm and their philo- 
sophic calm, their range of sympathy and their genuine reserve of 
power, they will, I think, quite irrespective of the importance of the 
questions which they handle, arrest the attention of even the most 
casual reader. If ever any one spoke upon his special subject with a 
right to be heard upon it, it is My. Blyden, and, for thissimple-reason, 
that his whole life has been-a preparation forit. With physical energy, 
and literary ability, and general intellectual power, which, had he 
been a European, would have enabled him to fill and to adorn almost 
any public post, a great traveller and an accomplished linguist, 
equally familiar with Hebrew and Arabic, with Greek and Latin, 
with five European and with several African languages, he has 
deliberately chosen to consecrate all his gifts to what must, once and 
again in his career, have” seemed to him an almost thankless and 
hopeless task, the elevation and regeneration of his race. A Negro 
of the Negroes, and keenly alive to their sufferings, their short- 
comings and their vices, he has, nevertheless, an unwavering belief 
in their future; and that future, who can say how much his single 
efforts may, with the help of those whom his book may, now and 
hereafter, influence, go far to secure? He has studied the Negro 
wherever he is to be found—in the West Indies, where he was himself 
born; in the United States, both before and since emancipation; in 
the English settlement of Sierra Leone, and in the republic of Liberia, 
where a thin varnish of European civilisation often serves only to 
mask or to destroy his individuality; and, in the Muslim and Pagan 
communities of the interior, where a white face has been but rarely 
seen. His book may make its way slowly at first ; but I venture to 
think it will form a new starting-point in the history of his race, and 
will seriously and permanently modify the views which Europeans 
have hitherto held of them and of their future. I wish I had space to 
quote largely from his pages, but must content myself here by 
referring those who are interested in the subject to the work itself; 
and, meanwhile, not content to say with Pontius Pilate that ‘ what 
I have written, I have written,’ and, availing myself of the advantages 
to which I have referred, I would endeavour to handle again the 
subject of Islam in Africa, modifying, or strengthening, or unsaying 
any statements which, in the light of longer study and a wider know- 
ledge, may appear to me to require it. 

First, then, what are the leading facts as regards the geographical 
extent of Islam in Africa? They are very imperfectly realised, even 
now, by many of those who speak and write upon the subject. Ever 
since the conqueror Akbar swept in one sweep of unbroken conquest 
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from the Nile to the Pillars of the Hercules, and spurred his horse into 
the waves of the Atlantic, indignant that he could carry the Koran 
no further in that direction, Islam has kept its grip—for over twelve 
hundred years, that is—on the whole of the Barbary States; in other 
words, on the whole of the regions which, in ancient times, served as 
the only connecting link between Africa and the outer world, the 
field of Egyptian and of Phcenician, of Roman and of Vandal civilisa- 
tion; the headquarters of African and the birthplace of Latin Chris- 
tianity, as the great names of Tertullian and of Cyprian, of Arnobius 
and of Augustine, may well remind us. Turned southward by the 
bend of the continent, Islam next crossed the Great Desert, asserting 
its sway over the wild nomad races, who had never owned any other 
control, moral, political, or religious—the Berbers, the Touaricks, and 


. the Tibbus. Wherever in this vast expanse, this waterless ocean, 


three times as large as the Mediterranean, there is a salt-mine, a 
spring of brackish water or a few palm-trees, there are to be found 
the uncouth followers of the Prophet. In the larger oases of Aderer 
and Agades, Tafilet or Tidikelt, Wargla and Ghadames, Bilma and 
Tibesti, they are to be found in numbers, and the great caravans 
which pass and repass the desert, twice in each®year, from Morocco 
to Timbuctoo, or from Tripoli to Lake Tchad, exchanging the hard- 
ware and cotton stuffs of England with the ground-nuts, or gold 
dust, or ostrich feathers, or slaves of the Soudan, are managed by 
Muslims only, and pass, from none but Muslim, to none but Muslim 
countries. 

South of the Sahara, Islam holds almost exclusive possession of 
the most fertile and the most populous region of Africa, the enormous 
stretch of country called Negroland, or the Soudan, extending from 
the Niger to the Nile, or, to speak more accurately, from the Atlantic 
to the Indian Ocean, and including the powerful, and organised, or 
at least, semi-civilised, governments of Futa Jallon, of Bambarra, of 
Massena, of Gando, of Sokoto, of Bornu, of Baghirmi, of Waida, of 
Darfur, of Khordofan, and of Sennaar. Beyond this region, towards 
the Gulf of Guinea, some of the most widely extended and vigorous 
and intelligent Negro tribes — tribes whose prowess we have ex- 
perienced, whether fighting on our side or fighting against us, in 
the Ashantee or other wars—the Mandingoes and the Foulahs, the 
Jollofs and the Haussas, are, to a man almost, Mohammedan. And, 
even along the coast-line, where various European powers, the French, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes, the English, the Spaniards, 
or the Germans, have, at various times, planted their commercial 
settlements, and where they can boast of narrow and _ superficial 
fringe of Christianity and civilisation as the result, the trader-mis- 
sionaries, or missionary-traders of Islam—for, in Africa, they are, 
generally, both in one—are pushing their encroachments, and manage 
to make many converts, alike from the Pagan and the semi-Christian- 
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sied natives. Sierra Leone and Lagos, the two chief English settle- 
ments, where Islam had been, till within a few years ago, quite un- 
known, now possess large and flourishing and self-supporting Muslim 
communities. 

Nor is this all. The great Eastern horn of Africa has been, for 
centuries, peopled by Mohammedan races, ferocious and fanatical, 
such as the Somalis and the Gallas. Far to the south, Moham- 
medanism is dominant along the whole extent of the Suaheli coast, 
in the Arab Sultanate of Zanzibar. The followers of the Prophet are 
settled in considerable numbers in Northern Madagascar and in Mo- 
zambique; and far inland—chiefly, it is sad to say, as slave-traders— 
around all the great lakes, and along all the upper reaches of the 
Congo; and, southward of this again, they are to be found scattered 
here and there, always anxious to propagate their creed, even among 
the ‘ unbelieving ’ Kaffirs and, still further afield, in Cape Colony. It 
is hardly too much to say that one-half of the whole of Africa is al- 
ready dominated by Islam, while, of the remaining half, one-quarter 
is leavened and another threatened by it. Such is the amazing, the 
portentous problem which Christianity and Civilisation have to 
face in Africa, ari to which neither of them seems, as yet, half 
awake. 

And, now, what is the character of the religion which is thus ex- 
tending itself by leaps and bounds over the most backward and un- 
fortunate and ill-treated of all the continents of the earth, and what 
is the nature of the change which, speaking with the necessary breadth 
of view, it produces in the inhabitants? So persistent and so gross 
are the misconceptions which cling, like serpents’ eggs together, about 
the creed and the founder of Islam, that, not even in the century which 
has witnessed the birth and growth of the Science of Comparative 
Religion, and not even among the readers of this Review, which has 
done so much to help that study forward, is it quite safe to assume a 
knowledge of even the simpler and more salient facts. 

And, first, I would remark that the name which we commonly 
give to the religion is a misnomer. To call a follower of the Prophet 
a ‘Mohammedan’ is to offer him the same kind of insult that it is to 
call a devout Catholic, a Papist. ‘Is it Mohammed,’ cried Abu Bakr, 
the most faithful of the Prophet’s followers, to the fierce Omar, who, 
in the agony of his grief, swore that he would strike off the head 
of the first man who dared to say that the Prophet was dead—the 
Prophet could not be dead—‘ is it Mohammed or the God of Mohammed 
that he taught you to worship?’ The creed is not ‘ Moham- 
medanism,’ but ‘ Islam ’—a- verbal noun, derived from a root which 
means submission to and faith in God—and the believer who so submits 
himself, calls , himself not a Mohammedan, but a ‘ Muslim '—a word 
derived from the same: root, and also connected with ‘Salim,’ peace 
and ‘Salym,’ healthy. 
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‘Allahu Akbar,’ ‘God is most great, and there is nothing else 
great,’ this is the Mussulman creed; ‘Islam,’ that is, man must 
submit to God and find his greatest happiness in so doing, this is 
the Mussulman life. Mohammed claimed to be a divinely inspired 
Prophet, who came to deliver these two messages to those who believed 
in neither the one nor the other; nothing less, but nothing more. These 
are the two doctrines which are propagated everywhere by the mis- 
sionaries of the faith, and these are they which an African tribe, sunk 
in polytheism or fetishism of the most degraded kind, with all its 
attendant superstitions and abominations, accepts, or professes to 
accept, when it embraces Mohammedanism. Of the other leading 
doctrines of the Muslim faith, the written revelation of the Koran, 
the existence of angels, the succession of prophets, the responsibility 
of man, the future life, the resurrection and the final judgment, or 
of its four chief practical duties, almsgiving, fasting, prayer, and pil- 
grimage, I have no space to give any account here, nor is it neces- 
sary for my purpose. But two passages from a single chapter of the 
Koran, one of the last delivered by the Prophet, and therefore, pro- 
bably, containing his deepest and his final convictions, I must quote, 
one of them as giving the noblest summary of its theology, the other 
of its morality :— 

God, there is no God but He, the Living, the Eternal. Slumber doth not over- 
take Him, neither sleep; to Him belongeth all that is in heaven and earth. Who is 
he that can intercede with Him but by His own permission? He knoweth that 
which is past and that which is to come unto men, and they shall not comprehend 
anything of His knowledge but so far as He pleaseth. His throne is extended over 
heaven and earth and the upholding of both is no burden unto Him; He is the 
Lofty and the Great. 


Such is the theology of the Koran; and here is its morality :— 


There is no piety in turning your faces to the East and the West; but he is 
pious who believeth in God, and the Last Day, and the Angels and the Scriptures, 
and the Prophets; who, for the love of God, disburseth his wealth to his kindred 
and to the orphans, and to the needy, and to the wayfarer, and to those who ask 
aid for ransoming, who observeth prayer and payeth the legal alms, and who is of 
those who are faithful to their engagements, when they have engaged in them, and 
is patient under ills and hardships, and in time of trouble; these are they who are 
just and who fear the Lord, 


It may be observed that the primary message delivered by Mo- 
hammed to the Arabs has been given in almost the same words, in 
almost the same country, to a people in almost the same stage of 
civilisation, by the great Hebrew lawgiver, some two thousand years 
earlier. ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is One God.’ Mohammed 
never professed to be giving what was new, only to be restoring what 
was old. But there was this all-important difference between the 
two. The message of the Hebrew prophet was confined, with rare 
exceptions, to his own people; the message of the Arabian prophet 
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was to be conveyed by’his hearers, in whatever way they best could, 
to the world at large—in other words, the Israelites might seem 
to be forfeiting their birthright, if they communicated the message 
to any other people; the Arabs forfeited theirs, if they did not 
do so. 

Now what is the effect politically, socially, morally, and religiously 
upon a Negro tribe, when it receives and embraces the message I have 
described ? Is it for evil or for good? No one will be so foolish as to 
suppose that a tribe throws off at once all traces of its old beliefs, all 
its primeval superstitions, all the sanguinary rites which the new 
religion, in its authoritative documents, condemns. Such a revolution, 
even if it were possible—which it is not—would not be real or lasting. 
Did the barbarian races who overran the fairest portions of Europe, 
the Ostro-Goths, the Visi-Goths, the Vandals, the Burgundians, the 
Franks, the Magyars, the Northmen, at once throw off their barbarism 
when they accepted Christianity, and rise to an altogether higher life ? 
Take two illustrations only. When the fierce warrior Clovis first 
heard the story of the sufferings of the Saviour on the cross, it was 
the burning desire to avenge His injuries, not to follow His example, 
that filled his heart; and he would have been more or less than 
human if it had not been so. When the body of Rolf the Ganger, 
who had accepted Neustria and Christianity together, for himself and 
for his roving Norse followers, was being buried, the gifts to the 
monasteries for the repose of his soul were accompanied by a sacrifice 
of one hundred human victims! But, I am persuaded from a vast con- 
sensus of testimony which has come to me in ever-increasing volume, 
from native Christian missionaries, whose testimony is not likely to be 
biassed on the side of Islam, no less than from European travellers 
and officials, that the moral elevation in an African tribe which 
accepts Islam is a most marked one. 

The worst evils which, there is reason to believe, prevailed at 
one time over the whole of Africa, and which are still to be found in 
many parts of it, and those, too, not far from the West Coast and 
from our own settlements—cannibalism and human sacrifice and the 
burial of living infants—disappear at once and for ever. Natives. 
who have hitherto lived in a state of nakedness, or nearly so, begin 
to dress, and that neatly; natives who have never washed before 
begin to wash, and that frequently ; for ablutions are commanded in 
the Sacred law, and it is an ordinance which does not involve too 
severe a strain on their natural insiincts. The tribal organisation 
tends to give place to something which has a wider basis. In other 
words, tribes coalesce into nations, and, with the increase of energy 
and intelligence, nations into empires. Many such instances could 
be, adduced from the history. of the Soudan and the adjoining 
countries during the. last hundred years. If the warlike spirit. is 
thus stimulated, the centres from which war springs are fewer in 
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number and. further apart.. War is better organised, and is under 
some form of restraint; quarrels are not picked for nothing; there is 
less indiscriminate plundering and greater security for property and 
life. Elementary schools, like those described by Mungo Park a 
century ago, spring up, and, even if they only teach their scholars to 
recite the Koran, they are worth something in themselves, and may 
be a step to much more. The well-built and neatly-kept mosque, with 
its call to prayer repeated five times’ a day, its Mecca-pointing niche, 
its Imam and its weekly service, becomes the centre of the village, 
instead of the ghastly fetish or Juju house. The worship of one 
God, omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient, and compassionate, is an 
immeasurable advance upon anything which the native has been 
taught to worship before. The Arabic language, in which the 
Mussulman scriptures are always written, is a language of extra- 
ordinary copiousness and beauty; once learned, it becomes a Aingua 
Franca to the tribes of half.the continent, and serves as an introduc- 
tion to literature, or rather, it is a literature in itself. It substitutes, 
moreover, a written code of law for the arbitrary caprice of a chief- 
tain—a change which is, in itself, an immense advance in civilisation. 
Manufactures and commerce spring up, not the dumb trading or the 
elementary bartering of raw products which we know from Hero- 
dotus to have existed from the earliest times in Africa, nor the 
cowrie shells, or gunpowder, or tobacco, or rum, which still serve as 
a chief medium of exchange.all along the coast, but manufactures 
involving considerable skill, and a commerce which is elaborately 
organised ; and under their influence, and that of the more settled 
government which Islam brings in its train, there have arisen those 
great cities of Negroland whose very existence, when first they were 
described by European travellers, could not but be half discredited. 
Such are Sego, the capital of Bambarra, a walled town of 30,000 inha- 
bitants, with its square houses and Moorish mosques, its richly culti- 
vated fields, and its fleets of canoes plying for hire on the majestic 
river Niger, which stirred into a burst of admiration and surprise 
the heart of Mungo Park, the first great traveller in Negroland, a 
century ago. Such is Kuka, the capital of Bornu, on Lake Tchad, 
a town first visited and described by Denham and Clapperton, and, 
subsequently, by Barth, and Rohlfs, and Nachtigal, and containing a 
population of 60,000 souls, with its huge market well stocked, every 
day, with cattle and horses, sheep and camels, butter and eggs, wheat 
and leather, ivory and indigo—everything, in fact, which indicates a 
life of, at least, semi-civilisation and security; such is Kano, the 
Manchester, as it has been called, of Negroland, with its manufacture 
of blue cotton cloth, 1,500 camel-loads of which are transported 
annually, on the backs of camels, across the Sahara to the towns of 
Barbary ; and such, once more, amongst many others, is Ilorin, in 
the Yoruba country, recently visited by Rohlfs in his venturescme’ 
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journey across Africa, with its 60,000 inhabitants, its wide streets, 
its little market squares, and its many mosques. 

I am far from saying that the religion is the sole cause of all this 
comparative prosperity. I only say it is consistent with it, and it 
encourages it. Climatic conditions and various other influences co- 
operate towards the result ; but what has Pagan Africa, even where 
the conditions are very similar, to compare with it ? 

As regards the individual, it is admitted on all hands that Islam 
gives to its new Negro converts an energy, a dignity, a self-reliance, 
and a self-respect which is all too rarely found in their Pagan or their 
Christian fellow-countrymen. 

These are no slight benefits, but there is something more. There 
are in Africa two evils, widely prevalent and which are specially cha- 
racteristic, the one, of all those parts of Africa which have been 
brought, however superficially, under the influence of European 
civilisation, the other, of that much larger part of it which is still 
Pagan—intemperance and the belief in witchcraft. Take intemper- 
ance first. 

Wherever the European trader comes, he brings his rum bottle; 
he drinks to excess himself, and, for his own selfish purposes, he en- 
courages the natives todo the same. They fall victims to this deso- 
lating flood of ardent spirits with terrible rapidity, and the trader 
thus manages to introduce into Africa on an extensive scale, not only 
a vice which, in itself, is bestial, but the innumerable other crimes 
and miseries which follow in its train.' ‘O true believers!’ said 
Mohammed, ‘surely wine, and lots, and images, and divining arrows 
are an abomination and the work of Satan; therefore avoid them that 
ye may prosper. Satan seeketh to sow dissension and hatred among 
you by means of wine and lots, and to divert you from remembering 
God and from prayer. Will ye not therefore abstain from them?’ 
By this absolute prohibition in its Sacred Book, Islam has established, 
once and for ever, a ‘total abstinence association’ in all the countries 
that own its sway ; in other words, in those parts-of the world which 
least need the stimulus of alcoholic liquors, and in which indulgence 
in them would be most fatal. In Africa, as I have already shown, 
this association now stretches right across the continent, from sea 
to sea. 

The other evil is much more widely spread, and far more deeply 
rooted—the belief in sorcery and fetishes. What is this belief? It 
is one which, not many centuries ago, was prevalent, in various 


* It has been calculated by a committee of experts that 8,751,527 gallons of 
spirits are imported annually into Africa from Europe and America, and that of these 
3,000,000 gallons of rum and gin are annually consumed along the various mouths of 
the Niger and adjoining rivers, Brass, Calabar, Bonny, &c; in other words, that 
20,000 tuns are consumed on a coast of some 250 miles! The Germans are the worst 
offenders. (Church Missionary Report for 1887, p. 27.) 
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shapes, in many countries of Europe, and, in the most remote dis- 
tricts, is not wholly extinct even now; but so fast has the civilised 
world moved on from the atmosphere in which such beliefs luxuriate, 
that it is difficult, now, either thoroughly to understand them oneself, 
or to make them intelligible to others. The African believes that 
there are everywhere evil spirits who are amenable to charms or 
incantations, or, ashe calls them, ‘ fetishes,’ and that certain unknown 
or half-known persons whom he calls wizards, are acquainted with these 
charms, and use their occult knowledge for nefarious purposes. He 
believes, further, that certain other persons are gifted with the power 
of tracking or ‘smelling out’ the offenders. So universal is this 
belief that almost every village of Pagan Africa, particularly towards 
the West Coast, has its fetish-house, a grim and ghastly building, 
often ranged round with human skulls in every stage of decomposi- 
tion, and a fetish-man who is its high priest. No human’ being, 
surely, ever had a more terrific power committed to him, and few 
have used it more unsparingly or unscrupulously. The fetish-man 
is bound by no law; he recognises no rules of evidence. Anything 
which happens, even in the most.ordinary course of nature, he 
may pronounce to be the work of a fetish or a wizard, and to need 
his assistance to ferret it out. A heavy rainfall or a drought, a 
murrain among the ca'tl:, a pestilence or a. conflagration, a child 
devoured by a wild animal, an illness or a death, each and all of 
these may be pronounced to be ‘fetish’—somebody has done it, 
and he must be detected. So possessed are the natives by this 
belief, it so forms part of their being, that it never occurs’to any 
one of them, though he knows that his own turn may come next, to 
question the reality of this uncanny power; and, in the panic terror 
which waits upon-the movements of the fetish-man and his decisions, 
the Negro loses, for a time, some of his most essential and amiable 
characteristics, his frivolity, his light-heartedness, even his family 
affection. A son will join in putting his father to death; a brother 
will fhelp to tear in piec2s a brother. If the accused dares to deny 
the charge—which he seldom does, however preposterous or impos- 
sible it may be—he has to submit to some terrible Ordeal, such as 
the running at full speed under an avenue of hooped arches about 
half his height, when, if he stumbles, or rather, as soon as he 
stumbles, he is hacked to death; or the drinking of some deadly 
decoction, such as the Casca-bark, when his one chance of escape is 
handsomely to bribe the fetish-man to give him the exact quantity or 
quality which will make him desperately sick, before the poison has 
well begun its deadly work. In Ashantee and Dahomey, at Bonny 
and Calabar, in the Fan country and throughout Angola, this terrible 
belief. prevails, and, as may well be imagined, it ramifies out into 
every kind of villainy and crime. 

It was my happiness, last year; to have staying with me at Harrow 
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a highly enlightened Negro chief, Tetteh Agamazong by name, the 
hereditary chief of Quiah, a region to the north-east of Sierra Leone, 
and inhabited by a branch of the great Timneh tribe, the people from 
whom we originally purchased the peninsula on which Free Town 
stands, and who, though within a few miles of our settlements, are 
all Pagans and all, heart and soul, believers in the fetish-man. 
Himself a Christian, who had served the English government, in 
various capacities, at various points along the West Coast, he was 
about to return to his own country and assume the full sovereignty, 
in the hope that he might be able gradually to introduce some few 
elements of Civilisation and Christianity among his people. One in- 
cident; told me by him, will illustrate better than many pages of 
disquisition, the intractable nature of this belief in fetishes, and the 
terrible impediment that it is to all improvement. His people 
believe that certain of their number have the power of changing 
themselves into crocodiles—an animal which is numerous and de- 
structive in the rivers of his country—and, in. that shape, carry off 
those against whom they have any grudge. One day, a man was 
brought before him as king, charged with this offence:—‘I shot at 
and killed a crocodile the other day,’ said the accuser, ‘and this 
man, who was lying asleep in a hammock near, tumbled out of it at 
the moment when I shot. He must therefore have been inside the 
crocodile, and must be put to death.’ In vain did the king repre- 
sent that, if the accused was in the hammock, he could not have 
been in the crocodile, and, if the crocodile was killed when the 
prisoner was concealed within it, he must have been killed too, and 
he could not therefore have been, at the same time, alive in his 
hammock. It was nouse. ‘ Why,’ asked the accuser triumphantly, 
‘did he tumble out of his hammock when I shot the crocodile, if he 
and the crocodile were not one and the same?’ And, strangest 
thing of all, the accused agreed with the accuser, and confessed 
his guilt! What could be done? Hadsemus confitentum reum. 
The king could not bring himself to put to death a man for doing 
that of which he knew him to be innocent; nor did he dare to acquit 
him of having done what he had himself confessed, and what his 
neighbours were now more than ever convinced he had often done 
before. He adjourned the matter till his visit to England should be 
over, in the faint, and I fear the forlorn, hope that something or 
other might, in the meantime, ‘turn up’ to save the unhappy man. 
Now this stubborn and intractable belief, with all the horrors and 
loss of life which follow in its train, loss of life probably only second 
to that caused, at the present day, by the slave-trade itself, Islam 
has, somehow or other, over a large portion of North Africa, suc- 
ceeded in eradicating.” 

2 The shape in which it survives, where it survives at all, is, chiefly, the compara- 
tively harmless one of charm-making, . The charm generally consists of a bitiof paper 
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And here, before I pass on from the subject of the terrible loss of 
life involved in many of the beliefs and customs of the Pagan Negro, 
I must guard myself against an inference which some might be 
tempted to draw from what I have said, that there is an inherent 
or extraordinary depravity, any ‘ double dose of original sin,’ in the 
Negro race as a whole. There is nothing of the kind, and it is well 
that it is not so; for, while many other native races are dying out 
before the encroachments or the mere presence of the white man, 
the Negro gives no sign of so doing. His race vitality is equal to 
that of any race in existence, and he has many and marked virtues 
of his own, His receptivity, his simplicity, his kindliness, his family 
affection have been borne emphatic testimony to, by every great 
African traveller, from Adamson or Mungo Park down to Livingstone. 
The customs of a primitive and barbarous people are not to be 
judged by a European standard. There is all the difference in the 
world between cruelty for the sake of cruelty—the cruelty which is 
an end in itself—and cruel deeds done, as a solemn duty, in obedience 
to a supposed supernatural sanction. The one argues original 
depravity, the other does nothing of. the sort;°and under this last 
head fall the human sacrifices of Ashantee, and the annual ‘ customs’ 
of Dahomey. The stories circulated by early travellers as to a wild 
Saturnalia of slaughter and canoes smimming in human blood have 
happily turned out to be, at all events, exaggerated. The victims 
sacrificed at the death of a king are, often, captives or criminals, and 
are supposed to become his servants in another world. Those killed 
at intervals afterwards are supposed to be messengers to him from this. 
Their despatch is considered by each successive king of Dahomey to be 
incumbent upon him as a matter of duty alike to his father, to the 
state, and to the-gods. He walks about among the messengers, 
delivers to them his messages, and talks amicably to each of them 
upon the subject, as another authentic anecdote, inimitable in its 
humour, told me by Tetteh Agamazong will show. 

One day, in going his rounds, the king came to a remarkably 
fine-looking man, a native of the Yoruba country, and said to him, 
‘ Well, you have got to go; tell my father I’m getting along pretty 
well, and am governing the people as he would wish me to do.’ 
‘ Yes,’ said the man, ‘I have got to go, but I want to tell you one 
thing first.’ ‘What is that?’ asked the king. ‘I want to tell you 
replied the man, ‘that I will not deliver your message.’ ‘ Not 
with mysterious Arabic characters or passages from the Koran scribbled thereon, which 
is worn, or sometimes swallowed, as a preservation from most of the ills to which flesh 
is-heir. It need hardly be remarked of these charms that, if they do not cure, neither 
do they kill; a sufficient difference between them and the Pagan beliefs which they 
have supplanted. Sometimes the charm is soaked in water till the ink is obliterated , 
and the Koranic mixture, well shaken before it is taken, is swallowed by the patient ; 
a decoction, probabiy; when received with faith, neither more nor less salubrious than 
much ofthe doctor’s medicine that is-taken in England, 
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deliver my message?’ exclaimed the king. ‘No, I will not!’ 
‘Why not?’ asked his Majesty. ‘First,’ replied the victim, 
* because I don’t want to go, and I don’t see why I should deliver it 
for you; and, secondly, because I am a Yoruba man and he is of 
Dahomey, and the Yoruba people do not see or talk to the Dahomey 
people here, nor do they up there; therefore, I neither can nor will 
deliver your message.’ The king looked astonished, and turning to 
the executioner, who was ready to begin his bloody work and 
despatch the messenger, if not the message, simply said, ‘He is a-bad 
messenger—don’t send him.’ And the man was let go scot-free; 
rather a dangerous precedent, one would think, under such circum- 
stances, for the future ! 

Are there any drawbacks to the great and, as they appear to me, 
indisputable benefits conferred by Islam on those who receive it? I 
think that there are, although they are practically ignored in Canon 
Taylor’s paper, and, probably, for the simple reason that it did not fall 
within the scope of the work which he has so closely followed, to 
dwell at length upon them. In the new-born enthusiasm for a 
noble subject, and under the influence of the revelations, which 
each day, when I was studying it, seemed to bring me, I was, as I 
can now see, looking back with older and sadder, if not wiser eyes, 
neither very able nor very anxious to look out for the darker spots, 
or to bring into strong relief the shortcomings which might have 
been detected in what seemed to me then, and seems to me still, 
upon the whole, to have been so beneficent a revival of Eastern life, 
and thought, and energy. In any case, others have done that part 
of the work sufficiently before me, and some are doing it still, 
though in a much more temperate spirit, as the controversy 
awakened by Canon Taylor’s paper proves. 

My subject now, however, definitely calls for an estimate of the 
losses.as well as the gains caused by the spread of Mohammedanism 
in Africa. Let me enumerate some of them, always bearing in mind 
that it is easy to be too severe on the shortcomings of a religion 
which deals with a civilisation so widely different from our own, and 
that it is also easy to forget how many of the misdeeds of Moham- 
medan nations have had their counterpart among Christians, at no 
distant time. 

First then comes the slave-trade, that ‘open sore of the world,’ 
as Dr. Livingstone called it, and’ which remains open in Africa still, 
chiefly because Mohammedan nations support and practise it. It is 
quite true that no European nation is clean-handed in the matter. It is 
also true that European nations have sinned against infinitely greater 
light, and with infinitely less temptation, and, therefore, any condem- 
mation which they may be inclined to mete out to African and 
Asiatic nations must. be tempered with bitter self-humiliation. Yet 
it is a matter of fact that the slate-trade is now abandoned and. con- 
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demned by every Christian nation, and, what is more important, is 
hateful to every individual who has anyright to call himself a 
Christian. It may be true again, as reported by Tradition, that 
Mohammed said that ‘the worst of men was the seller of men,’ but, 
so far, no sign of any strenuous or concerted effort has been shown 
on the part of Mussulman rulers or Mussulman doctors to bring 
the traffic to an end. I am afraid that they consider, with how- 
ever little reason, that they are only carrying out the Prophet’s law, 
and doing what is inherently right and for the good of both parties, 
in enslaving the unbeliever. No Greek philosopher was ever more 
firmly convinced that the barbarian was giéce: doddos—marked out 
by nature to be his slave—than, in defiance of the general course of 
History, is -the Muslim convinced that such is the natural destiny of 
the Pagan and the Christian. What is the loss of human life, the 
waste of human energy, the sum total of human misegy, which are 
involved in the slave-trade, some slight notion may be obtained 
from the works of Dr. Livingstone, or from the narrative of any 
African traveller, whose painful duty it has been to follow in the 
footsteps of the slave-trader. It is some satisfaction, on the other 
hand, to remember that the more Islam spreads over Africa, the 
more is the arena for slave-hunting curtailed—for it is forbidden to 
enslave the true believer—and it is indisputable that the condition 
of the domestic slave in most Muslim countries is much better 
than it used to be in most Christian. The example and precept of 
Mohammed are at one on this head. ‘See that ye feed them with 
such food as ye eat yourselves, and clothe them with the dress ye 
yourselves wear, for they are the servants of the Lord and not to be 
tormented.’ ‘ How many times a day,’ asked a follower of Mohammed, 
‘ought I to forgive a slave who displeases me?’ ‘Seventy times a 
day,’ replied the Prophet. 

Secondly, and closely connected with the former, Muslims, like 
other people, have the defects of their good qualities, and, if it be 
true that the reception of Islam by a Negro gives him that personal 
dignity and self-respect on which I have enlarged, and enrols him as 
one of a superior caste, all of whose members are equal and are 
equally eligible for all offices in the state, it is no less true that he 
tends to look down upon all who are outside the fold as so much dirt 
beneath his feet; they are Pariahs without the pale, in almost the 
Hindu sense of the word. There is, probably, no scorn which is so 
sublime, and, I would add, so withering, and so anti-social, as that with 
which the worshipper of the One God looks down upon the worshipper 
of the many. 

Thirdly, religious wars. The doctrine that it ever can be right 
to use the sword as an instrument of conversion is one which has 
given rise to the most terrible wars in all history. Here, again, 
Christian nations cannot afford to throw stones at Muslim ; but here 
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is. this enormous difference between the two, that such: wars are ex- 
plicitly sanctioned by the founder of Islam, they are explicitly con- 
demned by the Founder of Christianity. It may well have seemed 
to Mohammed that a war of religious propagandism, if an evil at all, 
was a less evil than the state of things which it was intended to 
supersede, and it may well.seem so now to those half-military, half- 
religious geniuses, hke Schamyl or Abd-el-kader, in better known 
Mussulman countries, or like Soni Heli-Ischia or Omaru-al-Haj, or, 
later:still, like the Imam Samadu in the heart of the Soudan,?: whom 
‘Islam in all its stages, in its decadence no less than in its vigorous 
youth, seems capable of throwing off. Gibbon has somewhere re- 
marked ‘thatthe use and abuse of religion are feeble to stem,: they 
are irresistible to impel, the stream of national manners. - Mohammed 
gaveva religious sanction ‘to some at least of the Arab national pro- 
clivities—thg appetite for .war, for plunder, and for adventure—just 
as, four centuries later, the popes enjoined upon the Christian chivalry 
of Europe as a penance, what they themselves regarded as a pastime, 
the armed pilgrimages of the Holy Land; and, in either case, the 
result was a sublime outburst of national and religious enthusiasm 
which it would have baffled all the cool calculations of «a philosopher 
to anticipate, and all the received maxims of the art of war to resist. 
But, here again, the fact remains that religious wars are now scouted 
by all Christian nations. They are sanctioned, in theory at least, by 
all Muslim nations; and the theory passes into fact whenever, as in 
Africa, circumstances are favourable. The Muslim missionaries may 
carry the Koran in one hand, and many, perhaps most, of the con- 
versions to Islam in Africa are now effected by it alone; but, poten- 
tially, at least, he carries the sword in the other, and, for many 
centuries, Islam has thus been a fertile source of war in Africa on a 
large scale. 

Fourthly, and most important of all, Polygamy and its attendant 
evils. Mohammed did something, according to his light, for the 
condition of women; but it was not very much. The limitation of 
the number of authorised wives to four, does not go far if, practically, 
there is unlimited freedom of divorce, and if, at the same time, the 
whole of a Muslim master’s female slaves are, by the Muslim law, 
placed at his absolute disposal. That woman is regarded as a chattel 
and nothing more, is painfully evident throughout the Muslim world, 
and chastity, as was pointed out in a very able article in the Spectator 
the other day, is not, therefore, in any higher sense of the word, a 
Muslim virtue. It is impossible to discuss the subject adequately 
here. Polygamy is a gigantic evil, corrupting society at the fountain- 
head. How can society be even tolerably pure when the family, which 
is the source and school of all the gentler, all the more saintly, all the 
less self-regarding virtues is tainted? Eliminate from Christendom 

3 See Blyden’s Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race, pp, 10 and 358-360. 
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all that the mother, the wife, the sister, and the daughter have done 
for it, and what would the residuum be like? The manly virtues, 
which are unquestionably inculcated in Islam, lose half their value, 
and more than half their beauty, when they are not set off and 
relieved by the gentler. How then can Christianity, however hope- 
less, at times, the struggle may appear, be expected to retire from it, 
and, contentedly, to acquiesce in the possession by Islam of so large a 
portion of the earth, when Islam leaves half of all its votaries—the 
whole female sex, that is—almost in the position in which it found 
them? 

I now pass on to the second division of my subject, What Christi- 
anity has done, or may do, for Africa; and how, in view of the above 
facts.and influences, she ought to regard the great kindred religion. 
And I shall be able to treat this part of the subject more briefly than 
I have done the first, partly, because much that I might be disposed 
to enlarge on, follows naturally from what I have already said, and 
partly, because I have discussed the whole subject fully, and in a 
spirit and with objects from which I have, as yet, seen no good reason 
to depart, in my lectures on ‘ Mohammed and Mohammedanism.’ 

There is no disguising the fact that, hitherto, with the exception 
of one or two isolated spots, such as Abbeokuta and Kuruman, Christian 
effort has been anything but markedly successful in Africa. No 
benefits comparable in extent or character to those which I have 
pointed out as the result of Mohammedanism have been, as yet, con- 
ferred on Africa by Christianity ; and, on the other hand, the suffer- 
ings inflicted, at all events in past times, on this the most backward 
and the most heavily weighted, by geographical and other peculi- 
arities, of all the great divisions of the world, by nations calling 
themselves Christians, bear only too close an analogy to those which 
have been, and still are, inflicted on them by Muslims. For many 
centuries, the maritime and commercial nations of Europe have torn 
away tens of thousands of Africans from their homes, with every cir- 
cumstance of atrocity, and carried them off to a living death in the new 
world. The horrors of the ‘ middle passage’ and of the cotton planta- 
tion may well be set against those of the inland slave traffic in the 
hands of Muslims, and intemperance in the matter of intoxicating 
liquors, which extends exactly so far as European influence extends, 
may be regarded as, at least, a partial set-off to the degradation of 
women, and to the sensuality which, too often, accompanies Moham- 
medanism. Christianity isin no sense to blame for this, but Christian 
nations are. If Christian philanthropy, in which England has taken 
the leading part, has, at last, succeeded in abolishing the Oceanic 
slave-trade, it has only succeeded in undoing what Christian nations 
themselves began ; and, as our sad experience in Ireland shows, it is 
easier far to remove abuses than to undo the impression which those 
abuses have created, and which has been burned into the saquls of the 
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sufferers. What wonder, as Mr. Blyden remarks, that no single 
African tribe as a tribe, and no leading African chief as a chief, has, as 
yet, been converted to Christianity on the West Coast of Africa? Not 
that there has been any want of effort during the last hundred years. 
There is hardly a nation or a denomination in Christendom which 
has not done its little something towards wiping out the stain. 
Protestant missionaries have vied with Catholic, Nonconformists of 
every type with Episcopalians, Americans with Swiss, and Scotchmen 
with Englishmen. In no country in the world has that ‘enthusiasm 
of humanity’ which, whether it is acknowledged or not, is, except in 
rare and isolated cases, the result of Christianity and Christianity 
alone, manifested itself in nobler individual efforts for the good of 
the suffering and the degraded. Moffat and Livingstone and Krapf 
and Rebmann in the front rank of all, and Bishops Mackenzie, and 
Steere, and Hannington, in the second, are but the better known and 
more brilliant examples of a long succession of Christian philan- 
thropists, who, filled with burning love to man and unfaltering faith 
in God, and flinging to the winds all considerations of wealth, and 
ease, and social position, and worldly honour, have left behind them 
house and home, and friends and country, and everything which is 
ordinarily supposed to make life worth having, if, haply, they might 
help forward into light some of the inhabitants of the dark continent. 

Why, then, has Christianity failed? If we can discover the causes 
of the failure, then, as Lord Bacon is fond of pointing out, unless the 
causes are altogether intractable and irremovable, we have great 
‘grounds of hope’ for the future; and, on this subject, I would, once 
again, take the opportunity of begging every one who is interested 
in it, to study the first three essays of Mr. Blyden’s volume. The 
first on ‘ Mohammedanism and the Negro Race’ is perhaps the most 
striking of the three, and the gem of the whole volume. I need do 
little more, in this part of my paper, than epitomise and reproduce, 
mutatis mutandis, some of his points. 

First and foremost, then, Christianity has come to the Negro—if I 
may use a phrase which is all too familiar to Englishmen at present, 
and with all too little reason—in a ‘foreign garb.’ Moham- 
medanism, though it had the sword to back it, first reached the 
Negro when he was in his own country, when he was amidst his own 
surroundings, and when he was master of himself. It was not till 
it had acclimatised itself and taken root in the soil of Africa, that it 
was handed on to others, and then, no longer exclusively by Arab 
warriors or missionaries, but by men of the Negro’s own race, his own 
proclivities, hisown colour. It was a call to a// who received it to come 
up higher, politically, socially, morally, religiously; to elevate them- 
selves above their surroundings, and then, in turn, to elevate them. 
It was able to accommodate itself, as it has been able amongst other 
races who have embraced it—the Arabs, the Syrians, the Persians, the 
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Afghans, the Hindus, the Malays, the East India Islanders, the 
Chinese, the Turks, the Turcomans, the Egyptians, and the Moors—to 
many of the customs and peculiarities of the Negro race. It thus, in 
time, because amalgamated with those customs, and passed on to 
fresh and ever-fresh tribes, with an ever-increasing momentum and 
prestige. Christianity, on the other hand, first reached the Negro 
when he was a slave in a foreign land. It was, or appeared to be, the 
creed, not of his friends, his well-wishers, his kindred, but of his 
masters and his oppressors. His teachers differed from him in 
education, in manners, in colour, in civilisation. An immeasurable 
gap yawned between them. However humane his purpose, his 
Christian instructor evidently regarded him with something of that 
instinctive feeling of race repulsion which has been felt even by the 
warmest Abolitionists, and makes itself painfully evident wherever 
the black man comes in contact with the white. Thus, when the 
Negro in America accepted Christianity, it was chiefly that side of it 
which bids men look to a better world to right the wrongs and woes 
of this; and the practical duties most forcibly impressed upon him 
—as some of the still existing catechisms quoted by Mr. Blyden 
show—were those of humility, of submission, of contentment with 
that hot very desirable condition of life, to which it was assumed that 
it had pleased God to call him. The other side of Christianity—the 
side which has produced the most active and noblest heroism, side 
by side with the saintly virtues, the heroism of Polycarp aud the 
monk Telemachus, of St. Boniface and St. Bernard, of King Alfred 
and King Louis the Ninth, of Las Casas and St. Francis Xavier, of 
Gustavus Adolphus and Admiral Coligny, of Henry Martin and 
William Wilberforce, of Henry and John Lawrence, of General 
Gordon and Father Damien—was almost a closed book to him. 
Secondly, Christianity came to the Negro, not as a development 
from within, but as a system from without. The white man’s religion 
was a part of the white man’s civilisation which, as far as possible, was 
to be swallowed with it; and therefore it is, as Mr. Blyden points out, 
that, everywhere in Christian lands, the Negro plays, at the present 
moment, the part of the slave, the ape, or the puppet. His efforts to 
conform to the canons of taste suggested indirectly by Christian 
art, as well as directly by Christian teaching, have undermined and 
destroyed his individuality and his self-respect, and made him the 
stunted spiritless creature with which we are all familiar. Thus, 
Mr. Blyden himself heard a Negro at one of those prayer meetings 
which form so large and so happy a part of the Negro’s life in the 
United States, pray to the Deity ‘to stretch out His “4%-white 
hands’ to his worshippers; while another, preaching on the words 
‘We shall be like Him,’ exclaimed, ‘ Brethren, imagine a beautiful 
white man with blue eyes, rosy cheeks and flaxen hair, and we shai? 
be like him.’ If the idiosyncrasies of race are, as I believe them to 
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be, the most precious heritage of man, and, therefore, deserve to be 
guarded with the tenderest and the most jealous care; if a lower 
development on the lines indicated by Nature is more genuine, more 
real, more lasting than a higher development which is, at the time, 
altogether alien to them, then, there is something radically wrong 
in the way in which Christianity has hitherto been presented to the 
Negro in Christian lands. 


From the lessons he every day receives [says Mr. Blyden] the Negro uncon- 
sciously imbibes the conviction that, to be a good man, he must be like the white 
man, He is not brought up—however he may deserve it—to be the companion, 
the equal, the comrade of the white man, but his imitator and his parasite. To be 
himself in a country where everything ridicules him is to be nothing—less, worse 
than nothing. To be as like the white man as possible, to copy his outward 
appearance, his peculiarities, his manners, the arrangement of his toilet, this is the 
aim of the Christian Negro, his aspiration. The only virtues which under the 
circumstances he acquires are the parasitical. Imitation is not discipleship. The 
Mohammedan Negro is a much better Mohammedan than the Christian Negro is a 
Christian, because the Muslim Negro as a learner is a disciple, not an imitator. A 
disciple, when freed from leading-strings, may become a producer; an imitator 
never rises above a mere copyist. With the disciple progress is from within; the 
imitator grows by accretion from without. The learning required by a disciple 
gives him capacity; that gained by an imitator terminates in itself; the one be- 
comes a capable man, the other is a mere sciolist. This explains the difference 
between the Mohammedan and the Christian Negro. 


Thirdly, Christianity has hitherto come to the Negro weighted 
with the shortcomings and the crimes of its professors. Rum and 
gunpowder supplied, in unlimited quantities, to races in the condition 
of the West African Negro speak for themselves, and are a poor 
recommendation for the efforts of Christian missionaries. Selfishness, 
cruelty, and immorality have been the distinguishing marks of the 
European traders of all nations dealing with the West Coast, and the 
alliances which we have been in the habit of contracting, for purposes 
of our own, with the weaker races on the sea-board—with the Fantees, 
for instance—cutting off the more manly races of the interior, such 
as the Ashantees, from the natural outlet for their energies and 
commerce, have been a fertile source of those ‘little wars’ which 
are anything but ‘little’ in the hatreds which they engender, and 
the ill effects which they leave behind them. The Portuguese have 
occupied extensive settlements along hundreds of miles of coast on 
each side of Africa, for more than 300 years; and, during the whole of 
that time, they have not taken one single step to elevate the natives. 
As slave-traders, according to the explicit and repeated statements 
of Dr. Livingstone, they have shown themselves to be more heartless 
and more brutal than the Arabs themselves. Remove them from 
Africa to-morrow and, with the exception of a few fine buildings, not 
one beneficent trace of their 300 years of rule will they leave behind 
them. All the world over—in India, in China, in the South Sea 
Islands, in New Zealand—the most fatal hindrance to the spread of 
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Christianity is the lives of those who profess it, and nowhere is this 
more the case—I think I might say, so much the case—as on the 
coast of Africa. 

Fourthly, Christianity has, as yet, been offered, chiefly, to the least 
promising of the races of Africa, and that, too, under the least pro- 
mising physical conditions. How is this? Almost all round Africa, 
and, most markedly so, along the coast of Guinea, there runs, for 
the breadth of from 20 to 150 miles inland from the coast, a belt of 
malarious country, consisting of low-lying plains and vast mangrove 
swamps, which are covered with masses of decaying vegetation. 
The climate is hot and moist, the sun beats fiercely down, and the 
foul fog which it draws up from the stagnant waters, is charged with 
death. If it does not destroy life at once, at least, like opium-eating, 
it slowly saps all the vital forces. The nobler beasts of burden 
themselves sicken and die in this pestilential atmosphere. No 
amount of care enables them to live out their natural term. Woe to 
the European visitor who leaves his vessel and incautiously passes a 
night upon the shore! He, sometimes, falls a victim at once, or, worse 
still, he carries about, henceforward, a sentence of death within him- 
self. Sierra Leone itself has long been known as ‘the white man’s 
grave.’ Those Europeans who manage, somehow or other, to acclima- 
tise themselves, are generally the least favourable specimens of their 
race. It is not, as Mr. Blyden points out, the ‘fittest,’ but the 
‘unfittest,’ who survive. The finer and more manly African races 
who live behind the coast ranges of mountains and within the central 
plateau, with its more moderate temperature and invigorating air, 
when they venture down to this fever-stricken region, thémselves 
gradually degenerate, physically and morally, even as did the hardy 
Samnites of old, when they pressed down from their mountain 
fastnesses in the Central Apennines to the luxurious shores of Cam- 
pania. With noble self-devotion, but, it must be added, with strange 
short-sightedness, European missionaries have thrown themselves 
into this hopeless region, and, with rapidly enfeebling bodies and 
minds, have laboured on among a people who are physically incapa- 
citated, even if Christianised, for any vigorous exertion, till death 
released them. Not a single missionary settlement, except the few 
struggling stations along the pestilential Lower Niger, has, I believe, 
yet been planted a hundred miles from the West African coast, 
among those nobler races, such as the Mandingoes or the Fulahs, one 
convert from among whom would be worth, as a centre of new 
influence, and as an omen of hope for the future, any number of 
natives of the coast. 

Lastly, and most important of all, Christianity has, with very 
few exceptions, hitherto been offered to the Negro by the European 
missionary, not in its native simplicity, not as it must have appeared 
to the Disciples when they were following about their Master from 
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place to place, listening to His words of gentle wisdom, watching 
His acts of mercy and of love among the outcast, the poor and the 
bereaved, and only very gradually gathering,—and some of them not 
till the very end,—truer and wider notions of His Divine mission, 
but as a complex whole, with the dust of circumstances and contro- 
versies and centuries around it, with its Prayer Book and its Thirty- 
nine Articles, with its orders and degrees, with all that it has done 
for civilisation, and with all that civilisation, for good or for evil, has 
added to it. As such, it is altogether too complicated, too mysterious, 
too metaphysical, too vast for the native mind. Would it not be 
well then to ‘try back,’ to bear in mind as the first and most funda- 
mental truth of all, that meat is suitable for grown men, that milk is 
suitable for babes, and to apply, in its simple and far-reaching wisdom, 
the old maxim of the Moravian missionaries, that it was wise to teach 
their converts to count the number three before they talked to them of 
the doctrine of the Trinity? When a monk of Iona, who had been sent 
to preach the Gospel to the heathens of Northumbria, had returned 
disheartened to his native country, reporting that success was hope- 
less among a people so stubborn and so barbarous, ‘ Was it their stub- 
bornness or your severity?’ asked another monk, who was sitting by. 
‘Did you forget God’s word to give them the milk first and then the 
meat?’ The speaker was Aidan, who afterwards became first Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, and whose wise maxims, carried out by himself and a gene- 
ration or two of men like him, were the means of Christianising the 
whole of northern England. ‘J have many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now.’ The golden rule of doing to others as 
we would be done by can surely reach the most untutored intellect. 
The Divine beauty of the central character of Christianity can surely 
touch the hardest heart. 

The obstacles I have enumerated to the spread of Christianity 
among the African Negroes need only to be stated, to make it clear 
that some of them no longer exist to the extent to which they once 
did, and that others are removable or capable of indefinite modifi- 
cation, as Christendom becomes, and exactly in proportion as she 
becomes, worthy of herself. Of course there are other and more 
fundamental difficulties, such as the appearance of Tritheism which 
Christianity, in the shape in which it is often presented, must needs 
wear in the eyes of a stern Monotheist, who owes his whole mental 
and moral elevation, such as it is, to his rejection of the many and 
the worship of the One God. On this I might have much to say, 
but will only remark here that the short chapter of the Koran, which 
Muslims look upon as equal in value to a third of the whole, 

Say there is one God alone, 

God the Eternal. 

He begetteth not and He is not begotten, 
And there is none like Him, 
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and other passages in which Mohammed fulminated against what he 
supposed to be the Christian doctrine, are directed against notions 
which Christians, no less than Muslims, would reject. For it has 
been pointed out by Dr. Badger in an able article on my book, in 
a former number of this Review, that the word ‘ Walada,’ used by 
Mohammed in these passages, involves notions of sex and of physical 
generation in their grosser form, and that it was against these that 
he hurled his anathemas. It was natural that he should do so; for, 
in Arabia, the Christian doctrine of the Trinity was usually believed 
to be a Trinity of a father, a mother, and ason! In one passage of 
the Koran, Mohammed represents the Almighty as apostrophising 
Jesus—-whom, it should be remembered, he no less than St. John 
calls ‘The Word of God,’ and, sometimes also, a ‘Spirit of God’ with 
the question, ‘Hast thou indeed said unto men, Take Me and My 
mother Mary for two Gods beside God?’ Once make this clear to 
Christians as well as Muslims, and to Muslims as well as Christians, 
and what a host of misconceptions will gradually disappear, and how 
much room~be left for mutual approximation, or it may be, ‘at last 
far off, at last for all,’ even for complete amalgamation and union. 
Mohammedanism presents special difficulties to Christian mission- 
aries everywhere, but some of these difficulties have been created, 
and all have been intensified by the fact that Christians have, all too 
often, failed to recognise the true greatness of the founder of Islam 
and the vast amount of good contained in the system which he founded. 
This tone of mind is now rapidly improving, as my recollections of 
thirteen years ago convince me. The case of Mohammedanism in 
Africa is, in many respects, peculiar, and it affords special grounds of 
hope, if the right steps are taken, and taken soon, that many of those 
who now call themselves Mohammedans will be able to rise to some- 
thing better. It is perfectly true, as Canon Taylor remarks, that no 
Pagan tribe in Africa which has accepted Islam, has, ever yet, fallen 
back on Paganism, or has, ever yet, advanced to Christianity. But this 
is only another way of stating the fact that Islam raises the natives 
too much to allow of their reverting to the one; it does not raise 
them high enough to make them wish of themselves to rise still further 
to the other. Highly competent observers, like Mr. Blyden, tell us 
that Mohammedanism sits, as yet, very lightly on many African tribes. 
It is not so stereotyped into the mind and character of the African as 
it always has been into that of the Asiatic; and the very fact that 
there are millions of Negroes in America and the West India Islands 
who not only call themselves Christians, but many of whom are men of 
cultivation, and lead more or less Christian lives, is proof positive 
that there is no insuperable impediment of race. Is there not room 
to hope that many of these men, returning to their own country and 


* Koran, Sura iv. 169. 
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finding a unique base of operations ready to their hand in the Negro 
and Christian republic of Liberia, may be able to present Christianity 
to their fellow-countrymen in a shape in which it has never yet been 
presentted—in which it would be very difficult for Europeans or 
Americans ever to succeed in presenting it—to them, and may, so, 
develope a type of Christianity and Civilisation combined, which 
shall be neither American nor European, but African, redolent 
alike of the people and of the soil? Men like Mr. Blyden of 
Liberia, like the Rev. James Johnson of Langos, like the hereditary 
prince of Quiah, Tetteh Agamazong—all of whom it is my privilege 
to know well—and I might add, too, Bishop Crowther of the Niger 
Mission, whom I do not know—seem to me, in point of sympathy, of 
zeal, of intellectual culture, and of ardent patriotism to be the very 
type of men that is wanted for the work. They are ready for it ; 
others will follow their example; and, under their teaching, if I may 
quote a few words that I have written elsewhere upon this subject, I 
can see no reason why African Mohammedans, whilst they cling as 
strongly as ever to their mgid Monotheism, and to their unfaltering 
belief in the divine mission of their Prophet, should not, as they 
grow in knowledge of the real character of the Christian faith, be 
able to recognise that the Christ of the gospels was something 
ineffably above the Christ of those Christians from whom alone 
Mohammed drew his notions of Him, that He was a perfect mirror 
of that one primary attribute of the Eternal of which Mohammed 
could catch only a far-off glance, and which, had it been shown to 
him as it really was, must needs have taken possession of his soul. 
In this way, and in this way best, can Christianity, at present, act 
upon Mohammedanism, not by a rough and rude attempt to sweep 
it into oblivion, for what of truth there is in it—and I have shown that 
there is an immense amount of truth—can never die, but by gradually 
and, perhaps, almost imperceptibly, breathing into its vast and still 
vigorous frame a newer, a purer, and a diviner life. 

In any case, 1 would remark, in conclusion, that difficulties, and 
dangers, and discouragements have, throughout her history, served 
rather to stimulate than to depress the energies of the Christian 
Church ; and, looking at what Christianity has, even in these latter 
days, in spite of all the.obstacies to which I have alluded, been able 
to accomplish with the South Sea islanders, who have embraced it 
in large numbers, with the New Zealanders, with the Negroes in 
America and the West Indies, with the natives of isolated regions 
like Abbeokuta and Bechuana Land in Africa, or like Tinnevelly and 
Travancore in India, I can see no reason for withdrawing from the 
contest and giving it up in despair. Is the case of a missionary 
going, for the first time, among the Ashantees or the inhabitants of 
Uganda more hopeless, or are the people in a worse state of barbarism, 
than were the Anglo-Saxons when they first received the visit of 
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Augustine, the Suevians the visits of Columban and St. Gall, the Teu- 
tonic tribes of St. Boniface, the Bulgarians of Cyril and Methodins, the 
Northmen of St. Anschar? ‘The resources of Christianity are not yet 
exhausted. A religion which does not attempt to propagate itself is 
only half-alive. It exists, it does not live; and who will say that 
Christianity is only half-alive, or that every honourable motive which 
leads a devout Mussulman to wish to propagate his Creed, ought not 
to operate with tenfold force in the breast of every deyout Christian ? 
The resemblances between the two Creeds are indeed many and 
striking, as I have implied throughout; but, if I may, once more, 
quote a few words which I have used elsewhere in dealing with this 
question, the contrasts are even more striking than the resemblances. 
The religion of Christ contains whole fields of morality and whole 
realms of thought which are all but outside the religion of Mohammed. 
It opens humility, purity of heart, forgiveness of injuries, sacrifice of 
self, to man’s moral nature; it gives scope for toleration, develop- 
ment, boundless progress to his mind; its motive power is stronger 
even as a friend is better than a king, and love higher than obedi- 
ence. Its realised ideals in the various paths of human greatness 
have been more commanding, more many-sided, more holy, as, 
Averroes is below Newton, Harun below Alfred, and Ali below St. 
Paul. Finally, the ideal life of all is far more elevating, far more 
majestic, far more inspiring, even as the life of the founder of 
Mohammedanism is below the life of the Founder of Christianity. 

If, then, we believe Christianity to be truer and purer in_ itself 
than Islam and than any other religion, we must needs wish others 
to be partakers of it; and the effort to propagate it is thrice blessed— 
it blesses him that offers, no less than him whoaccepts it; nay, it 
often blesses him who accepts it not. The last words of a dying 
friend are apt to linger in the chambers of the heart till the heart 
itself has ceased to beat; and the last recorded words of the Founder 
of Christianity are not likely to pass from the memory of His Church 
till that Church has done its work. They are the marching orders of 
the Christian army ; the consolation for every past and present failure ; 
the earnest and the warrant, in some shape or other, of ultimate 
success. The value of a Christian mission is not, therefore, to be 
measured by the number of its converts. The presence in a heathen 
or a Muslim district of a single man who, filled with the missionary 
spirit, exhibits in his preaching and, so far as may be, in his life, 
the self-denying and the Christian virtues; who is charged with 
sympathy for those among whom his lot is cast, who is patient of 
disappointment, and of failure, and of the sneers of the ignorant or 
the irreligious, and ‘who works, steadily on with a single eye to 
the glory of God and the good of his fellow-men, is, of itself, an 
influence for good, and a centre from which it radiates, wholly 
independent of the number of converts he is able to enlist. 
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There is a vast number of such men engaged in mission work 
all over the world, and our best Indian statesmen, some of whom, 
for obvious reasons, have been hostile to direct proselytising efforts, 
are unanimous to the quantity and quality of the services they 
render. Nothing, therefore, can be more shallow, or more disin- 
genuous, or more misleading, than to attempt to disparage Christian 
missions by pitting the bare number of converts whom}they claim 
against the number of converts claimed by Islam. The numbers 
are, of course, enormously in favour of Islam. But does conversion 
mean the same, or anything like the same, thing in each? Is it 
in pari materia, and if not, is the comparison worth the paper on 
which it is written? The submission to the rite of circumcision and 
the repetition of a confession of faith, however noble and however 
elevating in its ultimate effect, do not necessitate, they do not even 
necessarily tend towards what a Christian means by a change of heart. 
It is the characteristic of Mohammedanism to deal with batches and 
with masses. It is the characteristic of Christianity to speak straight 
to the individual conscience. The conversion of a whole Pagan 
community to Islam need not imply more effort, more sincerity, or 
more vital change, than the conversion of a single individual to 
Christianity. The Christianity accepted wholesale by Clovis and his 
fierce warriors, in the flush of victory, on the field of battle, or by the 
Russian peasants, when they were driven by the Cossack whips into 
the Dnieper, and baptized there by force—these are truer parallels 
to the tribal conversions to Mohammedanism in Africa at the present 
day. And, whatever may have been their beneficial effects in the 
march of the centuries, they are not the Christianity of Christ, nor are 
they the methods or the objects at which a Christian missionary of 
the present day would dream of aiming. A Christian missionary 
could not thus bring over a Pagan or a Muslim tribe to Christianity, 
even if he would; he ought not to try thus to bring them over, even 
if he could. ‘ Missionary work,’ as remarked by an able writer in the 
Spectator the other day, ‘is sowing, not reaping, and the sowing of 
a plant which is slow to bear.’ At times, the difficulties and dis- 
couragements may daunt the stoutest heart and the most living 
faith. But God is greater than our hearts and wider than our thoughts, 
and, if we are able to believe in Him at all, we must also believe that 
the ultimate triumph of Christianity—and by Christianity I mean 
not the comparatively narrow creed of this or that particular Church, 
but the Divine Spirit of its Founder, that Spirit which, exactly in 
proportion as they are true to their name, informs, and animates, 
and underlies, and overlies them all—is not problematical, but 
certain, and in His good time, across the lapse of ages, will prove to 
be, not local but universal, not partial but complete, not evanescent 
but eternal. 
R. BoswortH SMITH. 
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PICTURE-HANGING 
AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE recent extension of our National Gallery presented not only a 
fitting occasion for the rearrangement of the pictures which it contains, 
but also an opportunity for classifying them ona principle more defi- 
nite in aim and more systematic in detail than had previously been 
possible. While the original nucleus of the collection remained in 
Mr. Angerstein’s house, or in the tenement to which it was afterwards 
transferred in a somewhat amplified form, the number and range of 
the works were too limited to render any assortment necessary. 
Even after their removal to the then newly erected building in 
Trafalgar Square, which was opened to the public in 1838, a general 
division of the pictures into British and Foreign Schools seems to 
have been all that was attempted for some years. As, however, the 
collection slowly and steadily increased, the desirability of grouping 
together the examples of specific schools became apparent. 

Here, however, the authorities of the Gallery had to contend with 
this difficulty—that the wall-space at their disposal rendered it 
impossible to maintain consistently, and for any length of time, a 
proper subdivision of the pictures. The Vernon collection, acquired 
in 1847, had to remain for some time at the donor’s own residence, 
and was subsequently transferred to Marlborough House. In 1853 
all the pictures contained in the National Gallery appear to have 
been taken down and rearranged. The Venetian works were hung 
together on one side of a room, while examples of other Italian 
Schools occupied the rest. Dutch and Flemish pictures had a room 
to themselves, but this distinction could not yet be accorded to the 
Spanish School, and then, as now, the stern conditions of Turner’s 
will required the juxtaposition of his two well-known works, ‘ The 
Sun rising in a Mist’ and ‘ Dido building Carthage,’ with Claude’s 
landscapes, while the contents of the other rooms remained unclassified. 

In 1856 a further rearrangement took place, but a large propor- 
tion of Turner’s pictures, then recently acquired by bequest, had to 
be consigned to Marlborough House. During the following year the 
National Gallery became possessed of a fine work by Paolo Veronese, 
viz. the ‘Family of Darius before Alexander,’ but for want of space 
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this was hung in the same room with Flemish pictures. And though 
an attempt was made to group together some of the earlier examples 
of Italian art in a guatirocento room, the ultimate result of this was 
to relegate several pictures of the German School, with some others, 
to a passage and vestibule. 

In 1859 that portion of the national collection which had been 
temporarily placed in Marlborough House was removed to the South 
Kensington Museum, the building in Trafalgar Square being still too 
small for its reception, and being occupied almost exclusively by 
works of the Old Masters. These last, however, were subjected to a 
stricter classification than had hitherto been observed, though the 
assortment ‘seems to have been more .chronological than scholastic, 
and involved the temporary banishment of certain works to Brompton. 
In 1860 a large screen fixed in the north room of the National 
Gallery was devised as a temporary relief to the overcrowded walls ; 
but the want of adequate accommodation was still severely felt, and 
constantly occupied the attention of the atthorities. 

At length the alterations in the building made from the designs 
of Mr. Pennethorne secured more space, and in 1861 the Turners were 
removed to Trafalgar Square. The next year found the Gallery 
relieved of certain pictures, which, with the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, were selected for loan to other institutions, and which, 
though scarcely reaching the standard of excellence required for our 
metropolitan collection, proved acceptable additions to the National 
Galleries of Ireland and Scotland and to the contents of the South 
Kensington Museum, where they were deposited on loan. But not- 
withstanding this elimination, the wall-space gained in Trafalgar 
Square was found wholly insufficient for its purpose, and consequently 
more screens were provided. 

Even that expedient did not prevent many valuable works from 
being ‘skyed’ for want of room, while the plan of classification now 
aimed at was in more than one instance interrupted or abandoned for 
the same reason. This evil naturally increased as fresh acquisitions 
were made, and in 1866 Rembrandts were reluctantly placed in juxta- 
position with Italian pictures, French and Flemish works commingled, 
and some examples of the early Florentine School were removed, 
under real necessity, to the Entrance Hall. 

At length an important episode occurred in the history of the 
National Gallery, which for a while promised, and went some way to 
secure, the additional space so long and earnestly desired. Up to 
this period the Royal Academy had occupied half the building in 
Trafalgar Square. But that progressive and prosperous institution 
had long found its old quarters too restricted in size for its well-filled 
Schools and annually increasing display of pictures. Burlington 
House was placed by Government at the disposal of the corporate 
body, and was soon remodelled to an extent which at that time 
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sufficed for their object. On the 8th of,February, 1869, the President 
and Council formally gave up the tenure which they had so long held, 
and, for the first time since its erection, the whole of the building 
from Pall Mall East to St. Martin’s Church was devoted to the recep- 
tion of pictures belonging to the National Gallery. 

But notwithstanding the cession of the Royal Academy rooms, 
the Gallery in Trafalgar Square was soon found quite inadequate in 
capacity for the collection within its walls, and the Government, to 
whose attention this fact had been frequently called, at length came 
to the rescue. A plot of ground lying on the nort-east of the 
building was acquired for the purpose of its extension. The new 
structure was commenced in 1872 from the designs of the late Mr. 
Edward Barry, R.A. It occupied four years in erection, and on the 9th 
of August, 1876, seven additional rooms were opened to the public. 
Once more a rearrangement took place, and the extra space thus 
acquired afforded facilities for a far more methodical and satisfactory 
assortment of the pictures, than had been hitherto attempted. 
Those works which had still remained at South Kensington were 
transferred to Trafalgar Square, and.at last the whole collection was 
housed in one building. 

In the same year the National Gallery acquired, through the 
bequest of Mr. Wynn-Ellis, a miscellaneous collection, which, though 
belonging to various schools, including the works of Dutch, Flemish, 
German, Italian, and French masters, were obliged, under the terms 
of the testator’s will, to be kept together in one room for ten years. 
This condition, which was strictly observed for the period above 
mentioned, necessarily prevented during that interval any syste- 
matic classification of the works in question, but they are now dis- 
tribnted in appropriate order. 

The Peel collection, purchased in 1871, was, and still remains 
(though for reasons of a different nature) for the most part grouped 
in one room; but in this case the pictures, with the exception of a 
few works, belong to one School, viz. the Dutch, and therefore their 
isolation presents no obstacle to the present plan of arrangement. 

The exceptional outlay required for the purchase of this col- 
lection—cheaply though it had been acquired considering its 
brilliant excellence—induced the Government to suspend for a while 
the annual Parliamentary grant made to the National Gallery for the 
purchase of pictures. But as soon as the grant was renewed, fresh 
acquisitions were made, and it was soon found impossible to maintain 
even the partial classification which had been previously attempted. 
Once more a (riage de médiocrités was proposed as a remedy. In 
1883 an Act of Parliament was passed which enabled the Trustees 
and Director to lend to various provincial institutions certain 
examples of the British School which were hardly important enough 
to remain in Trafalgar Square; while a series of portraits, chiefly 
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interesting from the fact thas they represented English persons of 
note; were transferred to an appropriate resting-place at the 
National Portrait Gallery, and the collection was again rearranged. 

But the removal of these pictures from a collection which by 
this time included 1,200 works did little more than prevent actual 
‘jamming,’ and although two apartments in the ground floor were, 
as a makeshift, converted into a gallery for the reception of British 
cabinet pictures of the modern school, the urgent necessity for 
further space again became apparent. Representations to that 
effect were made in the proper quarter, and happily with a good 
result. ' 

With the sanction of Her Majesty’s Treasury, plans were prepared 
for such an extension of the building as would not only secure five new 
rooms (two large, and three of more moderate dimensions), but would 
also provide a spacious and central staircase, which had long been 
regarded as a desideratum. It so happened that the room in which 
the larger works of Turner had hitherto been hung occupied a central 
position on the south side of the building. It was badly lighted, 
and had long been pronounced unsuitable for its purpose. The 
authorities determined to devote the space occupied by this room to 
the new staircase. How admirably this was managed—how ingeni- 
ously the old and new buildings were connected and fused, so to 
speak, into one general plan, will be acknowledged by all who re- 
member the structural difficulties with which the architect (Mr. J. 
Taylor, of Her Majesty’s Office of Works) had to deal in executing his 
commission. The foundations were laid in 1884, and towards the 
close of May in the present year the new rooms were nearly out of 
the hands of the workmen. 

The hanging of a large picture gallery is, it need scarcely be said, 
at all times a serious undertaking. But when the building, not 
designed from the first in its entirety, has been piecened and en- 
larged from time to time, the very nature of its plan is such as to 
present peculiar difficulties to those on whom the duty devolves. 
The relative importance of this or that school represented in the col- 
lection, the number of examples which it may include, the sequence 
or order in which it may be desirable to dispose them, are all impor- 
tant elements in the task, which, however desirable to keep in view, 
are not easily reconcilable with the accommodation which the building 
affords. 

Apart, however, from the special conditions thus imposed, the 
first question to be settled is the general principle on which a 
large and public collection should be arranged. Assuming that 
the pictures are to be classified, what should be the nature of the 
classification ? 

That a primary or national division should be observed, sufficient 
to separate examples of Italian art from those of Dutch or Flemish, 
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German from French, and French from Spanish, is too obvious a 
postulate to need discussion. But the progress of art in Italy, for 
instance, may be traced through a dozen distinct schools, each possess- 
ing its own characteristics, from the earliest and most archaic ex- 
amples down to work of a comparatively modern period. If these 
distinctions are ignored, it may indeed be possible to arrange the 
pictures of any collection in order of date; Wut most connoisseurs will 
admit that to groupin the same room Venetian, Tuscan, and Ferrarese 
works might often introduce a chromatic discord from which many a 
chef ad’ euvre would assuredly suffer. Of course, in an ideal gallery of 
exceptionally large area and unlimited wall-space, pictures could be 
disposed in sych a manner as to indicate the gradual development of 
each local school distinct from that of others. Even then it may be 
doubted whether, taking into consideration the varying size and 
character of the works, such an arrangement would prove satisfactory. 
But when the choice lies between a miscellaneous chronological assort- 
ment and a scholastic subdivision, there can be little doubt that the 
latter system appears at once the more rational and the more advanta- 
geous for study. ‘ 

It was on this assumption that the most recent arrangement of 
pictures at the National Gallery was undertaken. But the adoption 
of a general principle often leaves a host of minor questions unsettled, 
and in the present case these had to be recognised and considered 
before any definite plan of classification could be followed. For in- 
stance, the total number of exhibition rooms, inclusive of those lately 
added to the Gallery, is but twenty-two. Of these, seven were re- 
quired for old and modern British pictures, leaving only fifteen avail- 
able for the foreign schools, whereas strictly speaking the latter 
might have been classed under perhaps twenty different heads. 

Moreover, while the great preponderance of Florentine and 
Venetine examples rendered it imperative to occupy in each case more 
than one room for their display, such schools as those of the Romagna, 
of Siena, of Parma, and Cremona are so scantily represented that to 
appropriate a room to each would have been an obvious waste of 
space. 

In these circumstances it became necessary to decide which 
schools could be most appropriately grouped together. In a.gallery 
of limited size it would have been almost pedantic to draw a dis- 
tinction—if indeed it were possible to do so with accuracy—between 
the great Florentine masters and those of provincial Tuscany. On 
the other hand, even a common nationality would not warrant, the 
jutaxposition of works separated by so long an interval of time as 
those, for instance, of Orcagna and Pontormo. 

Room I. (the first entered from the new central staircase) was 
therefore appropriated to Tuscan pictures executed towards the close 
of the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth centuries, 
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including those by Lionardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Andre del 
Sarto. But its contents were allowed to overflow into an adjoining 
cabinet, where the interesting but less sophisticated productions of 
Botticelli, Fra Filippo Lippi, and Paolo Uccello are associated. 

From this we pass into a third room, devoted to more archaic 
examples of Florentine art, beginning with Margaritone d’Arezzo; 
while other early but ‘more refined examples of the same school, 
including the small but precious works of Fra Angelico, share a 
fourth room with the few Sienese pictures possessed by the Gallery. 
Thus we have in close contiguity, and as methodically assorted as 
circumstances permit, one main group of the works by old Italian 
masters in our national collection. . : 

Among other questions which presented themselves while the 
plan of rearrangement remained under consideration, was whether it 
would be desirable to exhibit such pictures as the Blenheim Raphael, 
Lionardo da Vinci’s ‘ Vierge aux Rochers,’ and similar works of high 
class in a room by themselves. This expedient has been often 
adopted in foreign collections. At Dresden, for instance, the 
Madonna di San Sisto is placed apart from other pictures. At 
the Louvre in Paris the Salon Carré forms a sort of select cabinet, 
where some of the most precious examples of ancient art are grouped 
together irrespectively of school or date; and the practice of retain- 
ing a ¢ribuna, or special chamber for a like purpose, in the great 
galleries of Italy is well known. But the truth is that the rasson 
@’étre of this custom on the Continent can hardly be said to exist in 
London. The very magnitude of foreign collections, and the fact 
that many of them include among their rich contents a large 
number of works which do not rise above the level of mediocrity, 
suggest the propriety of singling out certain works for a position of 
distinctive honour. 

Our English National Gallery, on the other hand, though com- 
paratively small, contains but few examples of the Old Masters which 
do not belong to a high rank in art. To set apart a room for the 
display of choice specimens selected from a collection in which 
nearly all are choice would seem almost invidious, and might create 
a false impression regarding the standard of excellence which it has 
become a tradition in our Gallery to maintain. It can scarcely be 
regretted, therefore, that, for the present at least, the adoption of a 
tribuna has been abandoned. 

The accidental association of the Ferrarese and Bolognese schools, 
between which Lorenzo Costa forms a connecting link in the history 
of Italian art, is a sufficient plea for their collocation in a gallery 
which does not possess many examples of either. It so happened 
that room V., an apartment of moderate size, placed between two 
larger ones on the central axis of the building, afforded just sufficient 
space for the convenient reception of those pictures by Cosimo Tura, 
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Ercole, Grandi, Garofalo, Dosso Dossi, and L’Ortolano on the one 
hand, and by Francia, Marco Zoppo, and Costa on the other, which 
form part of our national collection. To complete the Bolognese 
group by admitting the works of far later painters, such as the Car- 
raccij Domenichino, Guido, and Guercino, would have been unde- 
sirable even if space had allowed, and they were therefore placed in 
another room which will be mentioned hereafter. 

The Umbrian School, though worthily represented at the National 
Gallery, yields in point of actual numbers to the Venetian and Flo- 
rentine pictures included in the same collection. 

When, therefore, it was decided to hang the specimens of that 
school in one of the larger rooms recently added to the building, a 
choice which happily tended to secure for the ‘ Ansidei’ Raphael a 
central and conspicuous position, it became necessary to supplement 
the contents of Room VI. with a few other works which, though not 
strictly Umbrian, possessed sufficient affinity to Umbrian art to 
justify that course. 

Among these may be mentioned a ‘Deposition’ by Marco Pal- 
mezzano, and two panel pictures by Francesco Ubertini (Il Bacchiacca). 
Even with these additions and the retention of Raphael’s later works 
(which could not reasonably have been separated from the others), 
the room at first sight appears thinly hung. But no one is likely to 
complain of this who remembers the immense superiority in effect 
which every picture gains by comparative isolation on the walls. 
There is probably no room in the Gallery where the works displayed 
are seen to such advantage. 

The large size of the adjoining room (No. VII.), which once formed 
the north-west limit of the building, and where the famous picture 
by Sebastian del Piombo had long given the keynote to its surround- 
ings, seemed to suggest, if not to demand, the appropriation of this 
room to the Venetian School. The examples of Florentine and 
Lombard art, which had once occupied the south and east walls, were 
therefore removed, and a rearrangement was effected which not only 
enabled the reunion in this room of several important Venetian 
pictures previously hung elsewhere, but also secured a space of 
several inches between frame and frame. The Veronese works were 
allowed to remain here, but the Crivellis and Mantegnas were grouped 
together in the adjoining ante-chamber (No. VIII.). 

Even after an abstraction which the special character of these 
works no less than the restricted space required, no area could be 
found on the walls for a few Venetian panels of what may be called 
cabinet size. These were, therefore, placed on screens in Room VII. ; 
and although that expedient may be regarded with disfavour by 
persons who enjoy the uninterrupted vista of a long gallery, there 
can be little doubt that, for the purpose of close examination and 
study, small pictures thus placed are better seen than when hung in 
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close association with larger works, by which they are, so to speak, 
often overwhelmed and rendered insignificant in scale. 

The Lombard pictures in our national collection, though includ- 
ing examples of Parmese, Cremonese, and Milanese art, are not 
numerous, and they were therefore conveniently hung, without 
crowding, in the north-east room (No. 1X.). With this group the 
list of earlier Italian Schools represented at the Gallery may be said 
to terminate. The rooms in which they are arranged are all contigu- 
ous, and the visitor may now pass from one to another in uninter- 
rupted sequence. 

The Dutch and later Flemish pictures contained in Room X. had 
been so recently rehung that little rearrangement was necessary 
there beyond that involved by the introduction of certain works 
selected from the Wynn-Ellis collection, which, under the terms of 
the generous donor’s will, had been kept together for a period of ten 
years. That period had now expired, and the collection, being a mis- 
cellaneous one, was assorted in such a manner as to secure the transfer 
of several pictures to their proper places on the present plan of 
classification. 

The admirable Peel collection, partly on account of its unique 
character, and partly on other grounds, was placed by itself in 
Room XI.! 

The early Flemish pictures, which lately occupied a small cabinet 
at the top of the eastern staircase, are now grouped on two sides of 
Room XII., the other sides of which are hung with later works by 
Flemish and Dutch masters. 

For many years past it has been deemed advisable to devote one 
room in the Gallery to the reception of pictures by those later Italian 
painters whose style has but little affinity to those of their prede- 
cessors. In this category may be included the productions of Guido, 
Guercino, Zampiero, and the Carracci among Bolognese artists ; Tiepolo, 
Guardi, and Canale among the Venetians; Caravaggio, Sassoferrato, 
and Carlo Maratti, who belong to the so-called Roman School. These, 
with a few other works of the same class, are now collated in Room 
XIII. 

By a partial rearrangement of the adjoining apartment, space was 
found for the fine Claude and two studies by Greuze belonging to the 
Wynn-Ellis collection. The French pictures are now hung all together 
in Room XIV., while the Spanish School pictures remain as hereto- 
fore in Room XV. 

The rooms were then left free on the east side of the new central « 
staircase for the reception of British pictures. In the smaller one, 
No. XVII., were placed the Hogarths, the Wilsons, and a few other 
pictures of the Old English School. The larger rooms, No. XVI., is 

1 With the exception of a few portraits by Reynolds, which are hung with the 
other works by that painter in Room XVI. 
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almost entirely filled with the works of Reynolds or Gainsborough, 
while other examples of the same painters will be found in the well- 
lighted vestibules which bound the central staircase. 

The west wing of the Gallery, including the rooms numbered from 
XVIII. to XXII., is entirely given up to the remaining portion of the 
British School, beginning with the works of Copley, Crome, Blake, 
Wright of Derby, Constable, and thetr contemporaries down to 
pictures of comparatively modern date, arranged as nearly as possible 
in chronological order, though the largest of Turner’s landscapes 
were necessarily reserved for the last room, which from its size is the 
only one in the west wing capable of containing them. 

Those English cabinet pictures which, for want of space, had been 
temporarily exhibited in a ground-floor room, have been brought 
upstairs, and now. take their proper place in the national collection. 

The total number of rooms containing oil paintings at the National 
Gallery is now twenty-two. Of these, five are new and had to be 
filied with pictures, while thirteen of the others had to be either 
entirely or partially rehung. The work was begun early in May and 
was completed before the end of June. During that period the 
Gallery was kept open daily to the public, with the exception of the 
particular room or rooms which happened for the time to be dis- 
mantled. 

Those who have had some experience of the difficulties which 
attend the arrangement of a private collection will best appreciate 
the care and attention required in executing the same task for a 
public gallery containing about 1,200 works, many being of excep- 
tionally large size. 

It is generally admitted that a symmetrical disposition of pictures, 
when practicable, is more agreeable to the eye than when they are 
hung in a haphazard fashion, and_if mathematical uniformity of 
grouping were the only object in view, that object, in dealing with a 
miscellaneous collection, might easily be secured. But whenever 
pictures are classified under ‘Schools,’ the possibility of ranging 
them according to size is at once greatly restricted. Nor is this 
all. When two or more of similar dimensions have been selected for 
a group, it not unfrequently happens that the nature of the subjects 
treated, the chromatic quality of the works, or the style of their exe- 
cution, is such as to render their juxtaposition incongruous. A 
brilliant and gaily coloured picture hung near one which is painted 
in a sober key will sometimes take all life out of the latter, and re- 
“duce it to the level of a work in monochrome. On the other hand, 
to group together a series of sombre-toned pictures is apt to produce 
a gloomd effect, and the hanger has therefore to steer between two 
extremes, Again, for the purpose of study, it is no doubt convenient 
that the works of a particular master should hang side by side. But 
the varying scale of such works, their dissimilarity of shape—hori- 
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zontal, upright, square circular, oblong, or arch-headed, for instance 
—will often present obstacles to such a plan. 

And even where conditions of size, colour, and subject are favour- 
able: to the close association of certain pictures, it may happen that 
while some of them deserve the best place that can be found on the 
walls, one at least of the group is of inferior quality, and cannot be 
allowed to occupy space which may justly be claimed for a work of 
higher merit though less consonant in style. 

Last, though not least, the requirements of students have to be 
borne in mind. The pictures which they select to copy may not be 
always in the front rank of art, but they are generally popular works, 
and when the object in view is to produce a saleable copy, or perhaps 
to execute a commission, some pardonable dissatisfaction would ensue 
if the orignal were to be hung in an inconvenient place. In the 
British School, therefore, a careful adjustment was necessary to 
prevent the chance of a grievance on that score. 

When all these various demands have been met, or at least con- 
sidered, there remains the most formidable problem of all—how to 
satisfy that inevitable variance of taste which characterises a critical 
public. Enthusiastic admirers of a special School or particular Master 
are apt to disregard the importance of works which represent other 
phases in the history of pictorial art, and probably no two persons 
would agree as to the relative merits of even a dozen pictures. 

To attempt the arrangement of a large collection in such a manner 
as to gain the approval of every individual connoiseur would indeed 
be to undertake a hopeless task. In this and similar cases, all that can 
be deemed possible is to accomplish the work with such due regard 
for consistency of purpose as will disarm criticism from those who, 
recognising the aim in view, and aware of the impediments to its 
fulfilment, are best qualified to judge of the result. 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE. 
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THE TIME IT TAKES TO THINK. 


ALL science is partly descriptive and partly theoretical. Care must, 
however, be taken lest too much theory be built up without suffi- 
cient foundation of fact, or there is danger of erecting pseudo- 
sciences, such as astrology and alchemy. The theories of the 
conservation of energy and of the evolution of species are more 
interesting to us than the separate facts of physics and biology, but 
facts should be gathered before theories are made. The way of 
truth is a long way, and short cuts are apt to waste more time than 
they save. Psychology is the last of the sciences, and its present 
business seems to be the investigation of the facts of consciousness 
by means of observation and experiment. Everywhere in science 
experiment is worth more than observation; it is said that the 
evidence in pathology is so contradictory, that almost anything can 
be proved by clinical cases. Psychology, owing to its very nature, 
must always depend largely on observation for its facts, and some 
progress has been made in spite of the difficulties lying in the way 
of introspection and the correct interpretation of the actions of 
others. The application of experimental methods to the study of 
mind is, however, an important step in advance, and would seem to 
be a conclusive answer to those who, with Kant, hold that psychology 
can never become an exact science. I propose explaining here how 
we can measure the time it takes to think, and hope this example 
may show that the firstfruits of experimental psychology are not 
altogether insignificant or uninteresting. Just as the astronomer 
measures the distance to the stars and the chemist finds atomic 
weights, so the psychologist can determine the time taken up by 
our mental processes. It seems to me the psychical facts are not 
less important than the physical; for it must be borne in mind 
that the faster we think, the more we live in the same number of 
years.! 

It is not possible directly to measure the time taken up by 
mental processes, for we cannot record the moment either of their 


1The results I am about to give are based on experiments, detailed accounts of 
which I have printed in recent volumes of Mind, Brain, and Philosophische Studien. 
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_ beginning or of their end. We must determine the interval between 
the production of some external change which excites mental pro- 
cesses, and a movement made after these processes have taken place. 
Thus, if people join hands in a circle, and one of them, A, presses the 
hand ef his neighbour B, and he as soon as possible afterwards the 
hand of C, and so on round and round, the second pressure will be 
felt by each of the persons at an interval after the first, the time 
depending on the number of people in the circle. After the hand 
of one of the persons has been pressed an interval very nearly con- 
stant in length passes before he can press the hand of his neighbour. 
This interval, which we may call the reaction-time, is made up of a 
number of factors. A period elapses before the pressure is changed 
into a nervous message or impulse. The time is very short in the 
case of touch; but light working on the retina seems to effect 
chemical changes in it, and these take up some little time, probably 
about ;4, sec. After a nervous impulse has been generated it moves 
along the nerve and spinal cord to the brain, not travelling with 
immense rapidity like light, but at the rate of an express train. In 
the brain it must move on to a centre having to do with sensation, 
where changes are brought about, through which a further impulse is 
sent on toa centre having to do with motion, and a motor impulse 
having been prepared there is sent down to the hand. Another 
pause, x}, to y}5 sec., now occurs, while the muscle is being excited, 
after which the fingers are contracted and the reaction is complete. 
The entire time required is usually from », to} sec. The reaction- 
time varies in length with different individuals and for the several 
senses, but as long as the conditions remain the same the times are 
very constant, only varying a few thousandths of a second from each 
other. One may wonder how it is possible to measure such short 
times and with such great accuracy. It would not be easy if we had 
not the aid of electricity; but when it is called to mind that a 
movement made in London is almost instantaneously registered in 
Edinburgh, it will not seem inconceivable that we can record to the 
thousandth of a second the instant a sense-stimulus is produced and 
the instant a movement is made. The time passing between these 
two events can be measured by letting a tuning-fork write on a 
revolving drum. The tuning-fork can be regulated to vibrate with 
great exactness, say five hundred times a second; it writes a wavy 
' line on the drum, each undulation long enough to be divided into 
twenty equal parts, and thus time can be measured to the ten- 
thousandth of a second. 

The psychologist is chiefly interested in what goes on in the 
brain and mind. It seems that about one-half of the entire reac- 
tion-time is spent while brain changes take place, but we know very 
little as to these changes, or as to how the time is to be allotted 
among them. It is probable that in the case of the simple reaction 
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the movement can be initiated before the nature of the impression 
has been perceived. We can, however, so arrange the conditions of 
experiment that the observer must know what he has seen, or heard, 
or felt, before he makes the movement. He can, for example, be 
shown one of a number of colours, and not knowing beforehand 
which to expect, be required to lift his finger only when red is pre- 
sented. By making certain analyses and subtracting the time of the 
simple reaction from the time i. the more complex case, it is possible 
to determine with considerable accuracy the time it takes to perceive, 
that is, the time passing from the moment at which an impression 
has reached consciousness until the moment at which we know what 
itis. In my own case about jj, sec. is needed to see a white light, 
tis sec. to see a colour or picture, % sec. to see a letter, and } sec. 
to see a word. It takes longer to see a rare word than to see a 
common one, or a word in a foreign language than one in our native 
tongue. It even takes longer to see sonte letters than others. 

The time taken up in choosing a motion, the ‘ will-time,’ can be 
measured as well as the time taken up in perceiving. If 1 do not 
know which of two coloured lights-is to be presented, and must lift 
my right hand if it be red and my left hand if it be blue, I need 
about j), sec. to initiate the correct motion. I have also been able 
to register the sound waves made in the air by speaking, and thus 
have determined that in order to call up the name belonging to a 
printed word I need about } sec., to a letter } sec., to a picture 
¥ sec., and to a colour % sec. A letter can be seen more quickly than 
a word, but we are so used to reading aloud that the process has 
become quite automatic, and a word can be read with greater ease 
and in less time than a letter can be named. The same experiments 
made on other persons give times differing but little from my own. 
Mental processes, however, take place more slowly in children, in the 
aged, and in the uneducated. 

It is possible, further, to measure the time taken up in remem- 
bering, in forming a judgment, and in the association of ideas. 
Though familiar with German, I need on the average } sec. longer 
to name an object in that language than in English. I need about 
Y sec.” to translate a word from German into English, and yj, sec. 
longer to translate in the reverse direction. This shows that foreign 
languages take up much time even after they have been learned, 
and may lead us once more to weigh the gain and loss of a polyglot 
mental life. It takes about 2 sec. to call to mind the country in 
which a well-known town is situated, or the language in which a 
familiar author wrote. We can think of the name of next month in 
half the time we need to think of the name of last month. It takes 
on the average 34 sec. to add numbers consisting of one digit, and 

2 In all cases the time of association only is given, the time needed to see the one 
word and name the other having been subtracted. 
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¥% sec. to multiply them. Such experiments give us considerable 
insight into the mind. Those used to reckoning can add two to 
three in less time than others; those familiar with literature can 
remember more quickly than others that Shakespeare wrote Haméet. 
In the cases which we have just been considering a question was 
asked admitting of but one answer, the mental process being simply 
an act of memory. It is also possible to ask a question that allows 
of several answers, and in this case a little more time is needed; it 
takes longer to mention a month when a season has been given than 
to say to what month a season belongs. The mind can also be given 
still further liberty; for example, a quality of a substantive, of a 
subject or object for a verb, can be required. It takes about ,; sec. 
longer to find a subject than to find an object; in our ordinary 
thinking and talking we go on from the verb to the object. If a 
particular example of a class of objects has to be found, as ‘ Thames’ 
when ‘river’ is given, on the average a little more than % sec. 
is needed. In this case one nearly always mentions an object imme- 
diately at hand, or one identified with one’s early home; this shows 
that the mind is apt to recur either to "very recent or to early 
associations. Again, I need one second to find a rhyme, } sec. 
longer to find an alliteration. The time taken up in pronouncing 
an opinion or judgment proved to be shorter than I had expected ; 
I need only about % sec. toestimate the length of a line, or to say 
which of two eminent men I think is the greater. 

Our thoughts do not come and go at random, but one idea 
suggests another, according to laws which are probably no less fixed 
than the laws prevailing in the physical world. Conditions some- 
what similar to those of our ordinary thinking are obtained, if on 
seeing or hearing a word we say what it suggests to us. We can 
note the nature of the association and measure the time it takes up, 
and thus get results more definite and of greater scientific value 
than would be possible through mere introspection or observation. 
By making a large number of experiments, data for laws of associa- 
tion can be collected. Thus if a thousand persons say what idea is 
suggested to them by the word ‘ Art,’ the results may be so classified 
that both the nature of the association and the time it occupies throw 
much light on the way people usually think. Such experiments are 
useful in studying the development of the child’s mind; they help 
us to understand the differences in thought brought about by various 
methods of education and modes of life, and in many ways they put 
the facts of mind into the great order which is the world. 


J. McK. Catre.y. 





DORIS. 


Doris is dead—really dead! Not ‘dead ere her prime,’ for she had 
known the glories of more than eighty summers, and the blaze of 
their sunlight had not tanned her cheek nor much dimmed the fire 
of her glowing eye. Grown men and women who had all their lives 
felt a shrinking fear of Doris found it hard to believe that she had 
verily and indeed breathed her last. The immense, exuberant 
vitality of the woman, her audacity, her wicked joyousness, her 
ready caustic tongue, her terrible .beauty, her immeasurable self- 
reliance, had made her name and her presence a dread to little children 
in our streets and lanes. ‘Somehow we were all afraid of Doris years 
ago,’ men say: ‘we got out of her way; we ran and hid from her. Is 
she really dead?’ Yes, dead at last! Even Doris. 

I am—I know not how or why—I am constrained to speak of 
Doris. Why have great painters, time and again, taken brush in 
hand and—fascinated, fossessed, by some ghastly image that would 
not pass from them night or day—found no rest till they put the 
haunting face upon the canvas—left it there to awake a shudder of horror 
or disgust for all who should gaze hereafter upon it? Who of us has 
not felt angered now and then by such ghastly pictures—I need not 
name them—and found himself exclaiming, ‘This is too revolt- 
ing ; it is the prostitution of art’? Well! if the artist used his skill 
merely to display to us a four de force, he was guilty of a crime; 
at any rate that is what I hold to be true. But, if he could not 
choose but get rid of the phantoms that would rise up and stay and 
glare at him, scowling, threatening, making mows at him and 
ceasing not; if there was no hope, no help for it; if with their 
dumb insistence they demanded to be shown to a vulgar crowd; if he 
knew and felt in the depths of him that all visions of loveliness and 
peace were lost to him till this dream of horror and villany were 
hurled out of the way by being fixed ip colour and form, and so sent 
from him—what shall we say then? Do you think that Velasquez, 
when he painted that awful picture of the scourging of the Man of 
Sorrows that hangs in our National Gallery, could have felt any joy 
as the overwhelming dreadfulness of his work grew into ever more 
and more ghastly distinctness? Do you think that Ezekiel’s cheek 
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was not of a deadly pallor, or that his knees smote not one against 
the other, when he stared with parted lips and wide-open eyes at the 
dead men’s bones that lay in the valley, and saw them, heard them, 
coming together bone to his bone? He did not choose to go upon 
that dread errand; the hand of the Lord was upon him, and carried 
him there whether he would or no. 

You poets, how I envy you! Men forgive you, applaud you, 
render you almost adoring thanks for your utterances because you 
sing to them in your majestic verse, sweet, strong, all harmony; 
because you sweep the strings which we of the. common herd can 
never touch without a discord. And yet for us, the beasts of burden 
of common prose, because we have no wings and cannot soar to your 
empyrean, we are told to know our place and never, never to 
step out of our sphere. You ride in your chariots of fire; we must 
keep between the shafts of the carts and wains that lumber along 
the common roads of the common world. Yet I cannot choose but 
write of Doris ! 

Doris was born at Nestané. Let that suffice. At Nestané there 
stands, or there stood, a little while ago a windmill, and, before this 
century began, the miller who had worked it had risen to be its owner. 
He prospered after a fashion—a shrewd, sagacious, grasping man, tra- 
dition says. He had a son and daughter. The son was a riotous, 
dissipated rake. The miller was growing old ; the son broke his father’s 
heart, spent his money, robbed him. The old man moped, grew morbid, 
half silly, mortgaged his little property, the mill, some few acres 
here and there, a row of houses at Tegea. What was the daughter 
doing? I gather that she was a high-spirited, passionate lass, full- 
blooded, impetuous, with a restless soul. She held things together. 
Why should she not manage the mill? She kept the books and 
drew up the accounts as it was. No sooner, however, had she con- 
trived to get things straight at this point or at that, and money 
matters were beginning to look brighter again, than that hulking 
brother of hers would stroll in, bully and cajole the whimpering old 
father, and make off with the last little hoard—the sot! It was un- 
bearable. She would marry the first man that asked her, come what 
might. 

There was a jaunty young shoemaker in the next village, 
tall and strong. In those days there was a small settlement of 
shoemakers at Phzezen, the next parish to Nestané. The little row 
of four shanties (one room above, one below, in neither of which can 
a tall man stand up with his hat on) still stands where it did, and as 
it did, nearly a hundred years ago; the four shanties still hold four 
families, one of them a family of nine, three grown men, two grown 
women, five growing boys and girls, the youngest ten years old. - The 
shoemakers were all in full work, and in the employment of a master 
shoemaker who took small contracts for the shopkeepers at Mega-. 
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lopolis. Jaunty Jem was a good workman, stuck to his last, and was 
an average sort of rustic. 

‘Folks say as you’ll marry the first man as asks you. Will you 
marry me?’ This girl was in a fury when Jem came to herin this 
straightforward fashion; her brother had just slunk away with another 
haul from the old man’s purse, which purse his daughter had only 
managed to fill the day before. How would it end? ‘Marry you? 
You can’t write your name. I know you well enough. I want a 
husband to help me keep the mill. You’d be no good. And 
yet... .’ She hesitated and was lost. She thought, ‘Jem is a 
proper man. I'll teach him to read and write—it’ll keep him at 
home o’ nights; he’ll take to milling. Oh, heart of mine, how it 
beats ! shall I give it to Jaunty Jem ?’ 

So they were married. Alas! Things went on worse and worse. 
Jem grew idle; the lonely life of the mill bored him ; the old father’s 
drivel he could not away with. He took to deeper and more frequent 
potations of beer. Doris was born, then other children came. What 
would not many a peer give for such babies as they, heavy as the 
cubs of a lioness, noisy, strong and dauntless, but with appetites 
that were frightful! One day the old miller, sitting in his chair 
famong the gooseberry bushes,’ as Doris said, was more than ordi- 
narily restless and querulous. He would see his peeaypers—the 
lawyers had not got them all, not they; he had still something he 
could call his own. They brought him a box full of small convey- 
ances. He could not read a word of them, not he; but he mum- 
bled out that they were damp, they must be dried. Fingering 
them in a drivelling way, one by one, as he sat in the sunshine, 
nothing would do but he must have them spread out upon the 
gooseberry bushes. There they stuck crinkling in the noonday. Doris 
remembered it. Suddenly a wind arose—a whirlwind. The parch- 
ments were tossed up by the squall hither and thither, a wondrous 
sport to the chubby children, a quite extraordinary game of kite- 
flying. Doris had a notion that this was the ruin of grandfather, 
some suspicion that the lawyers had got hold of they peeaypers— 
not without help of the devil, the tutelar deity and favourer of 
lawyers. 

A few days after this the miller died. There was no will, but 
the old man had made over the row of houses, aforesaid, to Mrs. 
Jem, and all that was left—mill and lands, heavily encumbered— 
came to the brother. What was the end of the brother? ‘ Lawk, 
I don’t know; and what’s more, I don’t care; why should I?’ said 
Doris. Why need we care? 

Farewell to the mill. Jaunty Jem took his wife and four sturdy 
toddlers to Tegea ‘to look after the property,’ as he phrased it, and 
to soak himself in beer. He had occasional fits of industry, but the 
drink took hold of him. The unhappy wife and mother had a sad 
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life of it, sinking deeper and deeper—she was quite beaten at last, all 
the spirit in her crushed. Only one pathetic scene had fixed itself 
in Doris’s memory. She had never learnt to read, but the mother had 
kept one relic of the old prosperity, which she clung to, I know not 
why. It was a book, and a big one. 

‘Possible you might have a History of England?’ said Doris to 
me, abruptly, a year or soago. Yet! I had sucha work. ‘Ah! so 
had my mother. It was a big book, as big as that table. I 
remember when she hadn’t much else—for ’most all the furniture 
and sich was gone—she used to show it us of a Sunday. There 
was a sight of gays (illustrations) in that there great book, and she’d 
tell us about ’em. I mind one day she was showing ’em to us, and 
I looked up and she was a-crying. ‘* What are you a-crying for, 
mother?’’ says I, and she never said not a word, but she shut the 
great history book, as she used to call it. I never heard what became 
of that great book. That was all the learning we had!’ 

Jaunty Jem’s career was not a longone. One day, when Doris. was 
just fourteen, Jem rolled into the gutter, staggered out, lurched against 
a loaded cart, which passed over him, crawled home, and next day 
Mrs. Jem was a ragged widow, with eight ragged, shoeless children, 
hungry, defiant and clamorous, demanding victuals. Without 
more ado they were bundled off to the workhouse. Such a work- 
house! I pass it frequently. It is a ramshackle block, now divided 
into six or eight tenements, looking picturesquely squalid, noisome 
and filthy. Slums you people of the towns call them. It is always 
a subject of not unspoken thankfulness to the Great Disposer of our 
paths that that dreary old workhouse is outside the boundaries of 
my parish. 

Doris was now fourteen. She was at once apprenticed by the 
parish authorities to somebody who wanted a maid-of-all-work. 
Note that this was about seventy years ago. The girl was started 
in life, with the scantiest of wardrobes, but probably more clothes 
on her back than she had worn for years. She made a good servant, 
they say. With her prodigious energy, quickness, and intelligence 
she could nevef be idle; but, let her mistress have been what she 
might, Doris must have been a ‘handful.’ Before she had been at 
her place six months, master and mistress left her in the house with 
the children to ‘see to. It was winter-time. There had been heavy 
snow; now there was a sloppy thaw. There were troops of gaunt, 
lean mean out of work, begging from door to door. One of them 
stopped at Doris door. ‘Doris! I’m almost dropping: you know 
me; look at my arms!’ The starving wretch was a limping skeleton. 
The girl dashed into the house, snatched a loaf from the cupboard, 
thrust it into the bony hand, and burst into a storm of furious rail- 
ing against all things in heaven and carth. The children were 
frightened ; and to add to the horror of the incident (from their point 
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of view) they were put upon short commons till their parents’ return. 
Then there was a scene. ‘Take my children’s bread and give it to 
a tramp?’ Doris recriminated; her young blood was up. ‘Thief,’ 
was she? ‘God’s wrath upon you, skinflints that you are! Give 
the brats stones to suck once a day in these cruel times; they’ll be 
none the worse. But let the fathers that earn the bread starve? 
Never!’ Would she promise’never to do it again? Not she. Jail! 
Who cares for jail? They might as well have tried to deal with 
Etna in eruption. The lava stream of glowing speech went billow- 
ing on, carrying all before it. Passion rouses passion, and the weaker 
and the beaten’ of two combatants is for the most part the most 
vindictive and implacable. The end of it was that Doris was carried 
before the magistrates, and sent for a month to Swaffham Bridewell ! 


‘Good fortune departs, and disaster’s behind.’ 
Hark, the wind with its wants and its infinite wail! 


Swaffham Bridewell—that’s a real name this time. I was going 
to call it Pandemonium, but that would have been a poor feeble 
word for the thing signified. Twenty years or so before this time 
Howard had paid a visit to Swaffhatn Bridewell. This is what he 
found there :— 

Three rooms below ; one of which, a lodging-room for men, is too close (10 feet 
9 inches by 7 feet 9 inches); a work-room, 17 feet by 15, but no employment; 
and four rooms above. Court enlarged, now 28 feet square, but no pump.... 
Keeper’s salary, 16/, and 20 shillings a year for straw. Clauses against 
spirituous liquors hong up; license for beer. . . . Prisoners, eleven, including the 
lunatic. 


One pound per annum allowed for providing straw for all the 
prisoners. The court—in which alone the wretched jail birds could 
exercise their wasted limbs for a few minutes at a time, by special 
grace of the keeper, salaried at 16/7. a year—when en/arged measured 
28 feet square; and no pump. The howling lunatic—the ruffians in 
their fetters—the filth—the blasphemy—the ferocity—the despair. 
Think of it! Did ‘their Dante of the dread Inferno’ ever image a 
horribler den than this ? 

Six or seven years ago, when the Salvationists ‘were strong 
and vociferous in Tegea, a band of them marching down the street 
met Doris as she was trudging along jocund and contemptuous. 
‘You’re a-going to hell!’ You're a-going to hell!’ cried voice 
after voice, and the Mznad who led the motley procession stopped 
her walking backwards, faced about, and halted. The very drum- 
mer held his hand and ceased his thumping. ‘You're a-going 
to hell! You're a-going to hell! Doris! you’re a-going to hell!’ 
echoed again and again. Doris stood still, and the twinkle in her 
laughing eye meant anything but fear. ‘Hell! What do you know 
about hell, ye sillies? I’ve been in hell, I have—spent a month 
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there fifty years ago. Sin’ I got out, many’s the time I’ve danced all 
night and larked all day, and I’d do it again nowif I could. Hell? 
Go on wi’ you! wi’ your drumming, and your bumming, and your 
tooting! That there hell’s been pulled down sin’ I was there. 
You ain’t a-going to build that up again—for all your fal-lals. Go 
on wi’ you! 


Dreadful gleams of the after life were flashed upon me now and 
then. Doris would now and then drop a hint or something more. ~ The 
old people too have sometimes told me scraps of their reminiscences 
in a shy, shamefaced way. What staggered them, almost frightened 
them, was the glaring, irresistible beauty of the woman—her immea- 
surable force—her masterful insolent fluency—her never-failing wit 
and drollery. ‘She was a wicked woman!’ says one; ‘ leastways folks 
said so. But lawk! Idunno much about her. Early or late she 
was gay as a peacock. Seemed as if no one never saw her what you 
may call down. She was that fresh-coloured as I’ve heard say she 
never blushed and she never blenched. She might ha’ married a 
dozen on ’em; but no! she couldn’t abide being bound. When she 
took up wi’ Joe Bickers she’d found her master, but she’d never 
marry him. Beautiful? Well! I don’t understand that. But she 
was that handsome as she was a wonder to look at.’ My predecessor 
in this benefice tried hard to induce her to marry Joe Bickers. 
‘’Tain’t no use your talking,’ said Joe impatiently; ‘I’ve been trying 
to make her marry me for all forty years—’tain’t likely you’re a-going 
to talk her over!’ 

When I made her acquaintance first, Joe Bickers, who was some 
fifteen years older than Doris, had grown blind and useless. He soon 
took to his bed, where his habit was to bellow snatches of old songs 
—hunting songs—poaching songs—sea songs. ‘Hold your noise, ye 
old fool!’ I’ve heard her cry; ‘there’s the parson coming along.’ 
The fierce old ruffian used to like my coming to him, but he had no 
more conscience than a carrot. It seemed impossible to arouse the 
faintest response to any appeal to the moral sense. My heart used 
to die within«me sometimes. The only occasion on which I noticed 
anything like an approach to gentleness was when he said to me 
once, with signs of vexation that he had been brought to unbend so 
far, ‘You’re a good sort, anyhow! and God A’mighty will reward you, 
I don’t doubt. But what’s the use of your a-talking tome? I ain’t 
fit for no other place than this. Soul? If you cold only see my soul, 
you’d see such a dirty un as you ain’t often met. Who's a-going to 
save a rotten tater? ‘taint worth it!’ But the ascendency which 
Joe Bickers had acquired, and retained for over forty years, over Doris 
was unbounded. She was his slave. The secret of it, I doubt not, 
was that she had a heart and he had: none—a cruel, noisy, jovial, 
boisterous, reckless giant, of the stuff that the old buccaneers were 
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made of. But marry him she never would, and never did. She 
never would marry anyone. It was not for want of asking. ‘ Why, 
there was one of ’em that wild he come and plumpt down on his 
knees and swore he’d never get up till I’d marry him. He’d a given 
me thousands!’ ‘Why in the world did you not take him, Doris?’ 
‘What, marry a man that had flopped on his marrow bones and 
squealed like a pig? Yah! ’Twarn’t likely! Why, if I’d married 
one of ’em, you see, I should ha’ belonged to him. Then—possible— 
I’d have got tired of him.’ 

During those months when I used to go and visit fierce old 
Bickers—though he was as hard as the nether millstone—there 
came a gradual change over Doris. The strange couple lived ina 
ruinous hovel, which was one of two when I first knew it; the other 
house (?) grew so dangerous that the owner dismantled it, used 
some of the rafters to prop up Joe Bickers’s tottering wall, sold the 
tiles for a few shillings, and patched up some holes in the roof. In 
this miserable ruin the old ruffian died. | While he lay there, fading 
away, it was my business to drop in and sit with him. 

They had abandoned the upper room, where the bats hid under 
the tiles and flew in and out at pleasure, and the wind whistled 
and the snowflakes found an easy entrance; and they had put up 
their big four-post bedstead on the ground floor. It was a tight fit. 
They did not lack for covering, and there were lumps of various 
dimensions which in the aggregate constituted a mattress, and there 
lay Joe Bickers. ‘Once as I was speaking in my feeble way of Him 
who came to seek and to save them that were lost, Doris, with her 
back turned, sat huddling over the’ apology for a fire, pretending to 
take no notice. Suddenly, Joe burst into a course laugh. ‘ My 
toes, if she ain’t a-crying!’ Doris started up, turning her face away, 
and flung herself out of the house. ‘What a brute you are to laugh 
at the woman!’ I exclaimed, for I was roused. ‘ You’re blind. It 
was a lie. You couldn’t have seen her if she had cried!’ He 
laughed again. ‘My toes! Many’s the time I’ve give her a black 
eye, but I never see her blubbering for all that. But see or no see, 
she’s been blubbering now. Think I don’t know! I'tell you she’s 
a-crying!’ I saw no more of her that day. Next time she began 
by being as reckless as usual. The old reprobate was evidently 
sinking. For the first time she condescended to consult me. ‘I 
don’t know what to make of him. He keeps calling out he’ll be 
shaved. He won't die, he says, unless he’s shaved, and I don’t 
want him to die. I want to keep him. Do yon think, sir, as I 
ought to have him shaved?’ ‘There was a grotesque pathos about 
the question. Doris dreaded the thought of hastening his end. 


Doris was left alone. She had still a great deal of vigour and in- 
finite pluck. She had her donkey, too, and her cart, and she con- 
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trived, literally, to pick up a livelihood. She never begged; she 
had many friends here and there, who were always ready with a 
shilling. People who condemned her irregular life were ready to 
cast a veil over her antecedents. She was proud as Lucifer in her 
way, and scorned to apologise for what she had not scorned to 
commit. She rather made the worst of herself than the best. She 
forgot nothing ; she knew everybody—especially all their old pecca- 
dilloes. Truly a formidable personage, whom prudence suggested 
should be best left alone to go her own way. The donkey cart grew 
very rickety. She took it to the wheelwright, a kindly man in his 
way. ‘Mr. , I want you to mend this cart; what will it cost? 
What will it cost you, that’s my meaning; for you must mend it up 
and I shan’t pay you for it. Leastways I dont think I ever shall!’ 
The cart was mended. Doris went on in the old way, doing little 
jobs, getting shillings, scraps, and small doles. Then the donkey 
broke down. One day we missed the patient little brute. ‘Where’s 
the dickey, Doris?’ Simon, the knacker, had gone to her to buy it. 
What for? For somebody’s kennel. What would he give? Half- 
a-crown. What would he charge for shooting it? A shilling. And 
dig the hole too? Yes, he didn’t mind that. Doris stood by as he 
dug the hole, then she pulled out her shilling. ‘Now you may 
shoot him. I ain’t a-going to have my dickey feed the dogs!’ The 
old dickey rolled into his grave, and the two covered him over. Doris 
was desolate. ‘I’ve had three on ’em—this last one better nor twenty 
years. He fared as if he looked at me that morning, and said 
Good-bye !’ 

Men and women who are absolutely fearless always have a 
power over animals. Doris would have laughed at a mad bull, and 
the monster would have turned away from her; the fiercest dog 
would trot up to her, thrust his nose into her hand, and caper round 
her. Quite recently I was complaining to a good woman that there 
were no hedgehogs to be found. ‘Begging your pardon, sir, Dori 
could find you a hedgehog any day; she says they come out to look 
at her!’ In fact, a week before she had taken a young hedgehog to 
one of our cottagers a mile off and given it to her. Some time 
afterwards she had dropt in to inquire about the hedgehog. The 
little creature had not taken kindly to its new home, had hidden 
away, and only came out in the evening when the black-beetles 
emerged from their holes. As the two womer were gossiping—lo! 
in the broad noonday there appeated the hedgehog. It ran up to 
Doris, crooning softly, as their wont is, and seeming to ask to be 
noticed. 

When the donkey was gone, Doris—still living in the old hovel— 
had to trust to her own feet. Coming back every evening, weary, 
often wet and hungry, no fire in the grate and scanty provisions in 
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the cupboard, the hard life began to tell upon her. She had never 
had an hour’s illness. Her hair had grown grey, but there were 
still tangled masses of it shadowing the broad, square, powerful 
forehead. Till-within a month of her death her full lips were red as 
a girl’s; the brilliant colour of her cheek was a delicate carmine, the 
smaller vessels still distinct with the blood that circulated through 
them regularly as it had done seventy years before. Doris bowed her 
head at last—bowed her heart too. ‘I suppose I’m a dier,’ she said 
to me; ‘I used to think I never should die. I never thought I was 
the same as other folks. Nothing never did me no harm. I’ve 
known hundreds of diers—what was that to me?’ 

At last she got an allowance from the parish—went out no more-— 
then she took to her bed. All her life she appears to have put away from 
herself anything but the present hour. When she could no longer 
trudge about the old roads and lanes, she fiercely resented the 
faintest suggestion that she would be better cared for in the Union. 
‘I never set my foot in the Union yet, and they sha’n’t make me. 
I don’t want no taking care of. Let ’em leave me alone. I’m best 
alone. Who’s a-going to look after me—a-peeping and a-picking and 
a-sniffing about?’ So we had to make the best of it. But Doris grew 
feebler ; she found it harder and harder to fetch her pail of water 
from the well; she hadn’t strength or spirit to wash up her 
things or put them away, or even light her fire. I used to drop in 
more frequently, though it was not always easy, for she lived a 
couple of miles off. The woman’s heart was evidently softening, but 
she fought against it in impatient, defiant outbreaks. She was 
thinking. Clearly the memories of the past were haunting her; 
there were the signs not so much of weak and puling regret as of 
a bitter and acrimonious disgust. ‘Yah! I see it all now; I didn’t 
see it then. There ain’t no one to blame but myself. Yah!’ Now 
and then her abruptness took me at a disadvantage, when she, 
evidently speaking out what had been turning over and over in her 
mind for nights and days, would hurl at me some sad question as 
though it were a missile she was burning to throw from her. ‘ What 
puts me out,’ she said one day, ‘is what such as you come to such as 
me for. You ain’t got nothing to gain by it—you ain’t obliged to— 
you ain’t a-going to tell me as you like it—here you are wet and 
dry. What do you doit for? That there woman over the way, she 
wouldn’t come near me if it wasn’t for you. Ah! as if Idon’t know!’ 
She laughed a feeble, cunning laugh and tried to look sly. ‘Doris ! 
when the old dickey was alive you used to take messages, didn’t you, 
whether you liked it or not? Perhaps that’s my way!’ ‘Go on wi’ 
you! you ain’t got no master, and you don’t want no shillings—I 
did!’ ‘Ah! Doris! Doris! but I Aave a Master, and that’s just where 
it is.’ She looked at me, said nothing, tossed about on the bed, sat 
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up again, then half wearily, half petulantly, ‘Well, you can’t like it 
anyhow. He never comes to see you; and if He did, possible as 
you could do without Him!’ 


Another time she broke out, ‘Mrs. Dash came here yesterday ; 
she brought me a bit of chicken. She hadn’t no call to come; she 
wouldn’t ha’ come if you hadn’t sent her. I had to eat her victuals, 
though it kind o’ choked me; she-wanted ’em more’n I did, and 
they’d ha’ done her more good!’ Then she went on to say that Mrs. 
Dash had in the old days always been good for a sixpence, an egg, a 
cup of milk, or some scraps. Four years before this time her husband 
had ‘broken.’ Doris had called at the door some days afterwards and 
found her old friend in tears—the bailiffs had been in the house. 
Mechanically she had gone to look for something for Doris—there 
was nothing. ‘Never mind, Doris!’ she had said with a wan smile, 
there’s twopence for you!’ Doris took it, shambled off, and swore 
a big oath that she’d never go near that door again. ‘I’d have given 
it back, and more too,’ said Doris, ‘but I knew her well; she 
wouildn’t ha’ liked it; but I never went there no more!’ 

The shadows were deepening. We got a kind neighbour to go 
in two or three times a day to look after Doris, and very kind and 
considerate she was; but Doris at first resented the intrusion. In a 
little while she submitted, and ended by expressing a reluctant sort 
of gratitude; but in the presence of this extemporised saur de 
charité when I called she was obstinately silent. The good creature 
noticed it, and had the tact and delicacy always to retire when I came 
in to pay my visits. ‘I’madier!’ said Doris. ‘ Not just yet, though ; 
don’t you be afraid. Possible you’d write a letter for me?’ Write a 
letter for Doris! Whom to? Then came a strange story. Fifty years 
ago, when Doris had first taken up with Joe Bickers—who was then 
earning a great deal of money doing odd jobs of drilling and carting 
—Joe wanted more help. Doris thereupon went to the workhouse 
and took out her youngest brother, a lad of twelve or fourteen. ‘And 
I brought him up,’ said Doris. 

The strong, affectionate nature of the lad, his strange thought- 
fulness, his intelligence, his somewhat melancholy temperament, 
had come, you may be sure, not from Jaunty Jem, but from the 
other side of the house. He conceived a deep horror and loathing 
of the life into which he was plunged. ‘He couldn’t a-bear the 
drink, and he couldn’t abide my old man!’ The lad grew very strong, 
but he was no match at all for old Joe. He sullenly submitted to the 
ruffian’s brutal violence for three or four years; then when he found 
he could do no good, -and that it was faring worse and worse with his 
sister, one day he disappeared. ‘He always said he should go away 
some day, and if he did he’d never come back. ‘‘ Come along wi’ me, 
Doris,” he said one night afore he went off; ‘I'll never marry till you 
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do; I’ll work my fingers to the bone to keep you respectable; come 
along and leave it all. Don’t you be dragged in the mud no more !’’’ 

But no! With the obstinate infatuation of the woman, she 
refused to move. She never slept a night in her life ten miles from 
the place of her birth. There she would live and there she would die. 

Once, when I was in the jolly twenties, a merry band of us had 
been out shooting. Just as we turned homewards the sun sank 
down and it was twilight. Up rose a partridge: some one fired ; 
the bird was hit. A shot, I conjecture, had passed through one of 
its eyes and lodged ‘in the brain. In the waning light we saw it 
wheeling round us in a regular circle—round and round and round. 
It was getting dark as we fired one after another; but we missed. 
The bird flew round and round; at last one chance shot ended it all. 
I often think of the poor partridge ; and when I do I think of Doris 
too, fluttering round and round and round in an enchanted circle— 
dropping at last ! 

I wrote that letter and the brother came. A serious, broad- 
shouldered, thriving miner with a vast hand that took mine into its 
mighty grasp while his lip quivered, and his words came slowly, ‘ I’ve 
come to fetch Doris, but she won’t go, sir. Suppose I was to take her 
up. and carry her off in a first-class carriage. Do you think she’d 
stand it? There’s a train at 4.15 this afternoon.’ He’d been travel- 
ling all the night, fourteen hours of it. It was now mid-day. I 
told him the thing was not to be done—impossible. ‘ ‘Then I’d best 
get back. My wife’s been paralysed. There’s two shops to look 
after. I must get back!’ He stayed a few hours, amazed the seur 
de charité by his profuseness, left money behind him, and orders 
that his sister should want for nothing, and was gone; the poor wife 
was calling to him, and the two shops and the work he had left in 
the coal pit. How he managed his various occupations who shall 
say? A man of few words and slow of speech, he left only 
one message behind him. ‘Give my love to his reverence. 
Mind, I say my love! I mean it.” The 4.15 train took him back to 
his wife, who wrote an urgent, pleading letter to Doris. Let her come. 
‘Oh, come to us for the love of God!’ She was past railway journey- 
ings by thistime. ‘I knew he’d come if I sent for him,’ said Doris ; 
‘he was always a good sort of boy. I brought him up, and he’s a 
good boy now !—aged sixty years or thereabouts ! 

You ladies and gentlemen of the leisure classes who subscribe 
to Mundie’s and religiously visit the Royal Academy, I have noticed 
a superstition among you which is rather widely prevalent. I have 
heard many of you express unbounded astonishment that romance, 
sentiment, pure nobleness, and the simple heroism of self-surrender 
should be found among the masses in the squalor of the alleys or of 
the cottage in the lane. I am inclined myself to fall into exactly 
the opposite superstition, and to doubt whether the before-mentioned 
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articles are to be found anywhere excepff in the before-mentioned 
spots. 

‘Well! he’s been and gone, my poor boy! There’s another 
thing you might do for me now!’ For perhaps the first and only 
time in her life a deep blush rose to her cheek, mantling all her 
brow with crimson. It wassome time before she could bring it 
out. She recovered herself. ‘Are you a-going? ’Cause I'll tell 
you when you’re going!’ I silently took up my hat; with my 
hand upon the latch I paused, turning my back on her as she lay. 

‘Will you be so good as ask ’em in your church next Sunday. . . 
just to... all on ’em... just to... say a prayer for a bad 
woman as has lived as she hadn’t ought to. . . ? Possible He may 
look in and hear ’em!’ Can you guess who He was? 

Of course I gave the message almost in her very words. The 
pathetic notice produced a profound impression. Everybody was 
talking about it. A wild rumour, extensively circulated and re- 
peated in the markets, went about that Doris had confessed to being 
concerned in a murder committed fifty years before. The Pharisees 
were greatly exercised. One of them must needs go and look into 
the matter. ‘Is it true, Doris?’ Some of the old fierceness of scorn 
came back to her. ‘Get out wi’ you! I ain’t so bad but I know 
this house is my own. Who wants you in here? I know all about 
you—you and yours, they’re a mucky lot! I never done no night 
poaching same as you. Who are you to come in here with your 
horking and your snivelling? Get out wi’ you!’ The fellow 
slunk away and gave in a report to those that sent him that Doris 
was ‘a-going to hell!’ 

She was past caring now what people said of her; the old con- 
tempt of the world’s censure helped her now. Let them—they had 
cause for it. 

I rarely read anything to Doris. I used to trust to my memory 
for the most part, and ¢e// her what I thought it was good to tell. She 
was sitting up in her bed huddled together, her arms clasped round 
her knees, on her head a magenta [is that the word? ] handkerchief 
tied under her chin, faded crimson petticoat, and crimson stockings, 
an old blanket gathered round her shoulders. Somehow—lI forget 
how it came about—I told her of one whom they brought to Him, 
how they were very hard upon her; how they could not help being 
hard—it would not do mof to be hard against some sins, some wrongs, 
some evil-doers—how they said this and that; how He was never 
hard ; how He was so very, very sorry for her. Doris utterly broke 
down. Clutching her knees, she looked at me, the wide eyes filled 
with the big drops that rolled down her cheeks. I never saw a 
human being sob before without the least attempt at stopping or 
hiding the spasms of emotion. I hope I shall never see it again. 
What did she say? What did Ianswer? Nay! Nay! Hush! 
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Next day and the next I could not go to her. Doris was very 
restless. ‘I can’t ease her,’ said our seur de charité when I did 
come at last; ‘she keeps telling me to read to her ‘‘ about the 
woman,’ and I don’t know what woman—lI’ve been trying 
ever so!’ Her trying consisted in reading about the lost piece 
of silver, the judgment of Solomon, St. Paul’s advice to wives. 
Finally (when all these failed to satisfy Doris) somebody dropped in 
who suggested the 17th chapter of the Revelation of St. John! 

Doris tried to raise herself the next time she heard my voice... . 
We had our last interview. That night she died. A week or two before 
she had sent for Mrs. Dash. By the help of careful instructions Mrs. 
Dash found, in a hole in the chimgey, a little hoard of seventeen shil- 
lings. It had been stored up against the day of her burial. Doris had 
no fears now, for her ‘ boy’ would save her from a pauper’s grave ; but 
the money was his, and he’d better have it. The brother came again, 
and brought his sadly crippled wife with him too. They gave 
away the few things that were in the house. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that I could make them understand that there was no fee 
to pay, that they owed me nothing. They went their way, strangely 
sorrowing, when they had laid their sister in her grave. 

And this was the end of Doris! *° 

AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 
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THE FRENCH SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 


By a curious coincidence the first published manifesto of the new 
English Association of IncorporatedgAuthors, whose president is Lord 
Tennyson, makes its appearance at the very month when the 
French society, over which Victor Hugo so long presided, and on 
whose lines it has been formed, is celebrating its jubilee. On the 
roth of the present month the Société des Gens de Lettres will have 
existed for half a century, and the occasion seems opportune, for those 
who believe that the English society is destined to perform a great 
work, to point out what’ the French society has done in fifty years. 
Some record, however brief and incomplete, of the success which 
has attended our French brethren, may stimulate British authors to 
support with more warmth and confidence a scheme which has started 
favourably in this country, and which means to march on and 
conquer, Lut which would be sped more gaily on its course if the 
half-hearted and the suspicious could but subdue their scruples and 
believe in the brilliance of its future. Here in England all compo- 
site movements are apt to be thwarted, if not entirely checked, by 
two fine insular virtues pushed so far as to become vices—that is to 
say, by the morbid independence which makes it impossible for us 
to learn to walk @ 4a gueue, and by the morbid modesty: which 
forbids us to think that anything the existing generation does can 
be worth consideration or protection. The original attempt, in which 
the first Lord Lytton and Mr. Carlyle were engaged, to form an 
incorporated society of British authors, failed from these two errors 
of national character; the very members of the committee could not 
agree on a common course of action, or feign any sort of interest in 
one another’s literary property. Perhaps we may succeed in being 
more unanimous this time, if we observe that they order these 
matters better in France. 

The originator of the French Société des Gens de Lettres was that 
energetic and untiring journalist Louis Desnoyers. If any published 
history of the society exists, I at least have been unable to procure 
it. The fullest account of its early career which I have come across 
is ina memoir of Louis Desnoyers, who died in 1868. I observe it 
stated that the executors of the late Emmanuel Gonzalés have dis- 
covered an account of the vicissitudes through which the Société 
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passed among that author’s papers, and it is to be hoped that this or 
some other authoritative record of what was not less than a crisis in 
French literary history will be given to the world. At present we 
have to fall back upon stray pieces of information, and anecdotes 
scattered hither and thither in letters and biographies. Louis 
Desnoyers was stung by personal suffering into forming a con- 
federation for the rights of authors. He was the editor and pro- 
prietor under the Restoration of a sort of society-journal—a newspaper 
which defies bibliography under a variety of such names as Ze Sy/phe, 
Le Trilby, and Le Lutin. This ephemeral creation had the boldness, 
in 1830, to put forth claws and a beak, and to appear as ZL’ Aigée. 
In the course of the autumn the criticisms of this audacious bird 
could no longer be endured by the Government, and JZ’ Aig was 
confiscated. Desnoyers, then a young man of twenty-eight, was not 
long in recovering from the effects of this blow, but anger rankled 
within him, and with characteristic persistence he did not cease to 
plan the liberation of the pen. He had what his biographer calls 
a monomania for starting things, and he was one of those men who 
are born to induce others to act in concert. He carried his passion 
so far as, through absence of mind, to pass his wedding-night in a 
printing-office, seeing his last new venture, the first number of 
Charivari, through the press. 

Such a man was evidently marked from his cradle to be the 
founder of an incorporated society of authors, and the objections 
with which his earliest proposals in this direction were met fell 
but as so much fuel on the flame of his energy. He was already 
eager about it, when Louis Blanc magisterially announced that the 
idea was preposterous. This was quite enough for Desnoyers; from 
that time forward he was pushing the scheme through with un- 
flagging zeal. He delivered lectures on the subject, he approached 
the masters of literature’ with his irresistible charm of persuasive 
enthusiasm, he set all the bells of the press ringing with his 
notions, and gradually resistance faded before him. It is not quite 
clear to me whether it was on December ‘10, 1837, that the first 
meeting of his committee took place, or whether a later and more 
final completion of the society is that which is to be celebrated this 
month. In any case, the earliest gathering seems to have been 
small but select; it consisted of nine persons, including Desnoyers, 
and among these nine were Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, 
Thierry, Villemain, and Arago. Desnoyers was elected president, 
but with equal tact and foresight he insisted on withdrawing in 
favour of a more eminent man, and induced his colleagues to 
select the young but already distinguished historian and states- 
man, Villemain, for the presidency. At the second committee 
meeting, Balzac, Henri Martin, and George Sand were elected, and 
the Société des Gens de Lettres started with all sails set. The 
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original members were 234 in number, and contained, in addition to 
those already mentioned, the names of such illustrious persons as Théo- 
phile Gautier, Sandeau, Eugéne Sue, and the bibliophile Jacob. Of 
these foundation-members there were but sixteen left last October, 
when Emmanuel Gonzalés died, and since that time more than one 
has passed away. No doubt a very special and pathetic note of 
welcome awaits those few survivors who are able to attend the meet- 
ing of the roth of this month. 

Those who are passing through the labour and heat of the day in 
England, however, need not suppose that the French Société des Gens 
de Lettres arrived by any primrose path at its final prosperity. The 
illustrious members of its first committee had to give a great deal of 
thought and time to the chase of that wild animal the five-pound 
note, and it was on the question of finance that the society was most 
nearly wrecked. Again and again the committee, in a fit of despair, 
was on the point of winding up the whole concern, and each time it 
was the enthusiasm aud ardent hopefulness of Balzac which rallied 
the members once more around the council-table. The condition of 
copyright in France at that time laid the writers and editors of 
periodicals open to almost any predatory attacks from the provincial 
journals and magazines. The author’s property in reproduced matter 
was nominally protected by the law, but the collection of what was 
due to him was in the highest degree difficult. A busy man had no 
time to spare in obliging piratical editors to disgorge, and the uni- 
versal practice of the latter was not to pay unless they were forced to 
do so. This was the crying burden under which Parisian authorship 
groaned. Desnoyers, as a very popular journalist, had suffered from 
it personally and severely, and he made it the first business of the 
new society to create an agency which should be empowered to act 
on behalf of members, and which should in fact hold a power of 
attorney enabling its officers to collect the payments for right of re- 
production. That this was no unimportant matter may be conceived 
from the fact that in the first thirty years of its existence the Société 
collected the sum of 1,243,000 francs, all but a small percentage of 
which went straight into the pockets of French authors. Not a penny 
of this would, in any probability, have been volunteered, and it may be 
therefore said that the professional authors of France were enriched 
during that time by more than 40,000 francs per annum. Since 1868 
the gains of the Société have vastly increased, but the figures are not 
in my possession. 

How uncertain the finances of the Société were in its earliest years 
may be illustrated by an anecdote. During our own recent conferences, 
a lady arose and sternly rebuked us for supposing that the business 
instinct of women required any protection. I fancy she was right. 
At all events, it is entertaining to find that the most perilous strait into 
which the young Société des Gens de Lettres fell was entirely owing 
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to the development of the business instinct in woman. George 
Sand, although a member of the committee, was a perfect Shylock in 
demanding her last ounce of flesh. On one occasion, when funds were 
very low in the little office at the Rue de Provence, Desnoyers was 
appalled to receive a visit from the homme dad’ affaires of Madame 
Sand. The man claimed the dues of reproduction collected on behalf 
of that eminent novelist, and no consideration would induce him to 
allow the debt to stand over. Finally, in the name of his fair and 
resolute client,-he put a distrainer on the furniture of the office of the 
Société. Desnoyers flew to throw himself at the feet of George Sand, 
but the fair one prided herself on her business instinct, and she 
hardened her heart like marble. At last it occurred to Desnoyers to 
point out to her that, asa member of the committee of the Société, 
she was co-proprietor of these tables and chairs which she was trying to 
seize. This was a fresh point of view; the lady saw the absurdity of 
distraining herself, and smiled. The Société des Gens de Lettres had 
survived its worst hour, yet in the face of this story it certainly does 
seem needless to be unduly solicitous about helping woman to protect 
the rights of her intellectual property. 

But when, on next Saturday week, the Société, some five hundred 
in number, with its president, M. Jules Clarétie, at its head, marches 
through Paris to inaugurate M. Crauk’s statute of Edmond About, 
and, aftera pilgrimage to the tomb of Louis Desnoyers, returns to a 
banquet at the Hétel Continental, these dangers and terrors of the 
past will be entirely forgotten, or will reappear onty to give the 
contrast of a pleasant bitterness to the full sweets of to-day. The 
Société des Gens de Lettres has enjoyed a complete success. It has 
revolutionised the professional life of the French writer. It has 
doubled the receipts of his labours, it has given repose to his 
anxieties, it has deprived him of the sense of nakedness and isolation. 
It is only right to acknowledge that in this country we have possessed, 
for nearly one hundred years, a wealthy institution which undertakes 
part of the duties which have made Société justly popular— 
namely, the Royal Literary Fund. This institution is one which no 
man of letters should ever mention without recognition of its vast 
services to the profession. But the Société des Gens de Lettres, 
like our own Incorporated Society of Authors, was not started as a 
benevolent association of patrons, but asa guild of professional workers 
bound together for purposes of mutual protection. The distinction 
is a very important one. The creation of a fund out of which 
deserving literary merit in distress may receive confidental support 
has followed on the general success of the French society, but it was 
no part of its original design, nor, to the present day, is the adminis- 
tration of this fund more than a supplement to its activity. Enriched 
as it has been by gifts and bequests of large sums of money, the 
Société has so invested this wealth as to have at its command a con- 
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siderable pensioning-power, but it scarcely regards itself, even now, 
as a benevolent institution. In the recent publication of the English 
society, we have given a succinct account of the rules of the Société 
des Gens de Lettres, and have suggested those parts of them which 
we think specially applicable to English requirements and to the 
conditions of the law of this country. I need here only repeat what 
are the most prominent of the advantages which accrue to a French 
author who joins that Société. The first, which swallows up the 
others, is that it provides him, without expense, with an extremely 
powerful machinery for obtaining all the rights, direct or indirect, 
which are legally his as a producer of literary property. It does not 
improve his work, of course, or find a market for it, or interfere in 
any way with the legitimate conditions of contract, but it annuls the 
accidental disadvantages of his poverty, his isolation and his inex- 
perience, and puts him in a position to secure whatever his particular 
gifts and energy have given him a legal right to enjoy. It settles 
questions of litigation which he would be too poor to venture on 
raising. It has a hundred agents, that serve as eyes, watching for 
piracies which he would never hear of. In short, it deprives literary 
life of that element of anxiety and suspicion, that constant fear of 
being cheated, which gives so unwholesome a flavour to the pro- 
fessional literary atmosphere of England. 

One of the most important functions which the Société des Gens 
de Lettres is called to fill, and one that we should specially like to see 
added to those of our English body, is that of arbitration. It acts as 
a species of family tribunal, before which disputes between members 
of the society can be brought and tried, without any public washing 
of dirty linen. The Société, as an unprejudiced friend, settles many 
a quarrel between choleric French authors, and amicably prevents a 
lawsuit or a duel. I understand that it was Balzac who. introduced 
this happy notion to his colleagues, and it was tried unofficially with 
so much success, that since 1865 the committee has formed a regu- 
larly recognised syndical chamber, with authority to act as an arbiter. 
The committee, it may be added, consists of twenty-four persons, 
elected at a general meeting, and on this board almost all the lead- 
ing writers of France, for the last fifty years, have at one time or 
another served. 

In all this I hope the absence of any indignation against pub- 
lishers will be noted. I am_ personally a little sorry that circum- 
stances should have forced our own earliest manifestoes to take so 
much the appearance of polemics against a class. The idea of the 
nternecine struggle between publisher and author amuses the 
Public, and we must hope that from the sensational we may pass to 
the normal and the peaceful. But I am sure that I speak for those 
of more authority than myself, for my friend Mr. Walter Besant in 
particular, when I say that we look upon a balancing of the relations 
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of author to publisher as very far from limiting the aims of our 
society. Our friends the outsiders are really too truculent. When, 
in our late conferences, I ventured to deprecate the mere Berseker 
attitude, a London newspaper reproved me because, ‘ with character- 
istic dislike of blood,’ I waved a white flag. I fail to see why 
any reasonable personage should desire carnage for its own sake. If all 
the streets ran purple with the blood of publishers, we should sell 
our books no better. The conditions under which the contract be- 
tween publisher and writer is formed in England appear to require 
revision. Let them be revised, for the sake of the former no less 
than of the latter, but do not let us plunge into a professional 
vendetta. Above all, do not let us frighten decent people away from 
our body by a parade of indignation. I do not think we can hope 
to do better than put before the writers of England the benefits 
which accrue to Frenchmen of their class from the eminently suc- 
cessful society on which our own is based. If all the English writers 
of any position were banded together, without distinction of class or 
clique, on the mere common basis of their similarity of production, 
to help one another in protecting and developing their intellectual 
property, half the misery, half the heartburnings and jealousies 
which now distress the profession of letters would pass into the 
limbo of Alsatia and of Grub Street. 
EpMuUND GossE. 
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CATHOLICITY AND REASON. 


THE article which Sir James Stephen has done me the honour to write 
in the October number of this Review, brings vividly before my 
mind many a pleasant reminiscence of evenings passed at the 
Metaphysical Club a dozen years ago. There it was my fate now 
and again to encounter vigorous and unsparing, yet withal kindly, 
criticism from the same acute and powerful mind which now 
compels me somewhat reluctantly to write upon a question which 
cannot but be largely a personal one. Yet I do not on the whole regret 
this compulsion, on account of the importance of the questions raised 
and the opportunity it affords of removing difficulties and misun- 
derstandings. It shall be my endeavour to reply to my critic with 
entire candour and as fully as the space at my disposal will permit. 
Before addressing myself, however, to this not altogether unwelcome 
task, I desire to express my grateful sense of the kindness and 
courtesy shown to me by my opponent, as well as the gratification I 
feel at finding in how many important matters’ we agree, wide as 
may be our divergence in others certainly of not less moment. 
There is one sentence of Sir James Stephen which, in my opinion, 
deserves to be written up in every school, reading-room, and library 
in England: I refer to that in which he tells us! that ‘the whole 
question of the present and future state of religion’ is one of ‘awful 
importance.’ As to our points of agreement, I, in the first place, 
most cordially agree with my critic in reprobating the use of ‘a 
double standard of truth ’—a practice I, with him, consider ‘absolutely 
fatal to common sense, to common honesty, and to all simplicity and 
directness of mind.’ I repudiate with all my heart the affirmation 
that anything can be at the same time false scientifically and true 
theologically. As a Catholic I am emphatically authorised to 
repudiate it, since it has been expressly condemned by the definition 
made, against Pomponatius, in the Eighth Session of the Fifth 
Council of Lateran (A.D. 1513), by an Encyclical of Gregory the 
Sixteenth against Hermes, and by the late Pope.? I also agree in de- 
precating an ambiguous use of the term ‘belief,’ and to avoid misun- 
derstandings shall be careful not myself to use the word save when I 

1P. 594. 

2 In his Encyclical ‘ cum pluribus’ (1846) condemning the followers of Hermes 
in the very words before used by Leo the Tenth against Pomponatius. 
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mean to exclude doubt. It is manifest, however, that we may adhere 
‘without doubt’! to different propositions with very different degrees of 
energy. Thus, if I have sufficient evidence to exclude doubt that some 
stranger, accused of a theft, did not commit it, I begeve in his inno- 
cence. If, instead of a stranger, the man accused is my intimate friend 
of whose high character I have had many years’ experience, I also believe 
in his innocence, but far more energetically. I agree again with my 
opponent as to his assertion’ that ‘the truth of doctrines constitutes 
the only reasonable ground for wishing to propagate them.’ The fact 
that some belief seems beautiful, or that we deem it likely to promote 
practices we approve of, does not, to my mind, justify anyone who has 
no belief in its truth in seeking to diffuse it. I also further cordially 
concur in saying‘ that, with respect to matters of religion, ‘every sort 
of conscious and voluntary romance is out of place. . .’ ‘romance 
or poetry, understocd to be such, ought to be a servant and not a 
master;’ as also that ‘doctrines ought to stand or fall according to 
their own intrinsic’ [or extrinsic] ‘powers of persuasion and com- 
mand.’ No real beauty, no lasting goodness can, in my belief, result 
from anything which is not true. ‘Religion is worth nothing in my 
eyes aS a mere sentiment or taste, unsupported by calm and solid 
reason. I have, and have always had, a profound contempt for a 
‘religion of emotion,’ and Sir James Stephen may possibly recollect 
one of my papers for the Metaphysical Club, written expressly to 
ridicule that most inane religion. But while I thus deprecate mere 
sentiment and feeling, I would by no means be understood as denying 
the influence of the will on religious belief. Ido not mean that the 
will either has or ought to have any direct control over our intellectual 
perceptions; I mean only that experience has intimately convinced me 
that the attitude of the will towards ethical precepts has a great, 
though indirect and unconscious, effect upon a man’s convictions. But 
when I say this I am anxious not to be misunderstood. In these days 
religious belief is far from being the simple easy matter which once 
it was. Our inteliectual conditions are very different from those which 
existed in the days of the Apostles, when non-theists were ‘ without 
excuse,’ and from those of the eleventh céntury, when disbelief meant 
extreme rashness and presumption. I cannot doubt but that many 
a man who now feels himself unable to affirm his belief in a personal 
God, yet worships with an unconscious but acceptable homage 
through his devotion to what he deems to be good and true— 
especially if, as is often the case, he abounds in charity® to his 

3 P. 600. * P. 600. 

5 Ten years ago I published in a Catholic periodical the following words: ‘No one 
has a stronger sense than I have of the estimable qualities of many of our English 
‘advanced ” thinkers, both in their civil and their domestic relations. I have had 
personal experience of and bear most willing testimony to the self-denying philanthropy 
and purity of life of men whom I cannot claim as brother Theists, but to whom for 
these reasons I cannot but look up with sincere admiration.’ (Dudlin Review for 
October 1876.) 
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fellows. I cannot doubt but that such an unconscious worship will 
bring with it its own exceeding great reward. 

After noticing these points of agreement with my critic I must, 
before commenging my reply, call attention to certain other state- 
ments of his with which I am so far from agreeing that they almost 
take my breath away with amazement. Sir James Stephen avows 
with so much modesty his inability to judge concerning Catholic 
doctrine, that it is with great unwillingness I proceed to accentuate 
that avowal. But he has fallen into a mistake so profound and so 
fundamental, that I am constrained to declare it shows him hardly 
qualified to express judgment about it. He says®: 

Endless argument on the existence and attributes of God has taken place, and 
at this moment the results arrived at operate powerfully on innumerable minds. 
How are these speculations to be dealt with? If their weight is to be determined 
by reason, then the existence of God is a question on which reason is competent to 
decide, and to overrule authority. . . . Without a previous belief in God on inde- 


pendent grounds, the Church is inconceivable ... the Church, therefore, rests 
ultimately upon a conclusion of reason. 


But of course the existence of God is a question to be determined 
by reason. Of course, without a previous belief in God on inde- 
pendent grounds, no man can be expected to bow to the authority of 


the Church. Of course the Church rests ultimately and must rest 
for every inquirer upon a conclusion of reason. My critic seems to 
consider that these truths cannot be held consistently with Catholic 
orthodoxy, yet they are truths universally and constantly taught, not 
by this or that school of theology, but by all Catholic theologians 
without exception. 

If Sir James Stephen had only consulted the first priest he 
happened to meet in the street, he would certainly have been told 
that the prolegomena of faith do not repose upon authority, but 
upon reason only. In this sense, then, it is most true, as my critic 
says, that ‘ordinary human reason in the last resort is the supreme 
judge of all controversies whatever.’ It is, according to Catholic 
teaching, the legitimate and unquestionable province of ordinary 
human reason to judge, not only as to the existence of God, but also 
as to whether God has or has not granted us a revelation. Reason 
judges legitimately both as to the evidence of a revelation and as to 
its credibility. It has the right to judge of its credibility by seeing 
whether it is or is not self-contradictory, and whether it does or does 
not contradict any self-evident truth. Such contradictions, did they 
exist, would, of course, prove the asserted revelation to be a mere 
absurdity, and no revelation at all. But, though reason can decide 
whether it does or does not violate the law of contradiction,’ it by no 

§ P.589. 

1 The law that nothing can both be and not be at the same time and in the same 
sense. 
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means follows that reason can decide as to the truth of propositions 
which contain no apparent contradiction, but which it has no positive 
means of forming any opinion about. It is plain that a Divine revela- 
tion, if granted, may, and probably will, contain truths beyond the 
reach of unaided reason, though not contrary to it. Such truths, for 
example, would be revelations concerning the nature of God Himself. 
It is most true, as my opponent says, that ‘no one but a madman 
can reject the use of reason ;’ but it is also true that noone but a 
madman would declare God’s nature to be incomprehensible and at 
the same time affirm the validity of his reason for judging as to the 
truth of doctrines concerning it which contain no contradiction. Such 
doctrines he should admit to be possibly true or false, and their value to 
depend on that of the authority from whence they emanate. Thus, 
then, when Sir James Stephens says, ‘ No one who admits the authority 
of+reason in any department of affairs can deny its absolute supremacy 
in all, as the one guide of truth,’ he probably means no more than 
that, according to our nature, all beliefs rest ultimately on a con- 
clusion of reason. He can hardly mean more, since it is evident that, 
if a witness makes statements that are incapable of verification— 
such as statements about his own feelings—reason may decide as to 
his probable trustworthiness, but cannot otherwise judge as to the 
truth or falsehood of statements which by their nature are necessarily 
beyond its reach. There is then no inconsistency in accepting pro- 
positions both on reason and on faith, and such propositions need not 
be held, as my critic represents § them to be held, ‘ upon two conflicting 
principles,’ but upon two concordant principles. Thus, for example, if 
we need to understand some difficult point of Indian law, which we 
have no means ourselves of forming a trustworthy judgment about, 
and if the best use we can make of our reason in the matter shows us 
that Sir James Stephen is the highest authority within our reach, then 
surely we may most reasonably hold to a judgment about it, both on 
reason and on faith—on reason in so far as our intellect guides us to our 
authority, on faith in so far as we believe that authority’s (Sir James 
Stephen’s) decision on the point in question. Similarly, it is surely 
conceivable, reason may show us that a Divine revelation has been 
vouchsafed, and that thereupon we may accept non-contradictory doc- 
trines on its authority. Such doctrines will then be most reasonably 
held on two most distinct and unequal grounds—namely, on the 
ground that they have been promulgated by authority and on the 
ground that reason, on independent evidence, declares such authority 
to be Divine. 

These introductory matters being disposed of, and it being agreed 
that we shall be led to religion (if it is to be worth anything) through 
a rational assent, and that our act of acceptance of it must repose 
ultimately on ordinary human reason, I will proceed without further 

8 P. 591. 
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preface to answer my opponent’s questions. Sir James Stephen 
asks how the position I have taken up can possibly be reconcilable 
with Catholic faith, and how anyone holding such opinions as I hold can 
be otherwise than in a ‘ most false’ position in the Roman Church? 
My critic evidently thinks I must, no doubt unconsciously, be® 
‘playing fast and loose with reason.’ He especially desires to know 
how such a free handling of the Old Testament as I have ventured to 
bring forward for consideration, and such an uncompromising assertion 
of the claims and rights of science and scientific men as I have made, 
can accord with an honest acceptance of the creeds by a Catholic? I 
flatter myself I shall have little difficulty in showing that an honest 
Catholic can make such assertions, and can take up such a position ; 
but before attempting to do so I must remind my critic what my 
exact position is. The first of the two papers criticised was called 
forth by the attack of an Irish priest upon me and upon the argu- 
ments I had ventured, not without approval,” to bring forward in 
support of the harmony I believed to exist between science and 
revealed religion. ‘Having,’ I said," ‘ventured to assume the re- 
sponsible position of peacemaker upon certain very definite grounds, 
I should feel bound in honour and honesty to withdraw my apology 
and confess myself to have been mistaken, if, through new scientific 
discoveries or fresh dogmatic decisions, those grounds ceased in my 
opinion to be capable of sustaining my argument.’ There has existed 
of late years among Catholics, we have the authority of Cardinal 
Newman for saying, ‘an insolent and aggressive faction,’ and, as my 
Very Reverend correspondent declared,” there are men in it whose 
‘shallowness, inconsistency, aggressiveness, and haughtiness are 
simply appalling.’ Attempts have now and again been made to 
compel individual Catholics to accept the decisions of various divines, 
synods, and congregations, almost as if they were infallible decrees, 
and to exaggerate their importance in a very oppressive manner. It 
was for this reason I so insisted that it was not to such authorities, 
but to the patient labours of men of science, that God had revealed 
the truths of nature and historical knowledge. Greatly discouraged 
and subdued as those men have been since the accession of Leo the 
Thirteenth, we have from time to time evidence that the faction has 
been only scotched and not killed, and one evidence of the kind was 
the appearance of the obscurantist essay which called forth my first 
article. I was, as I said, moved to write it by my knowledge that 
many most estimable persons were in a state of great mental anxiety 
and distress on the subject to which I felt bound to address myself. 
The advice of theologians I consulted showed me that the liberty I 

oP. 591. 

10 It was after I had published those arguments, and had laid them at the feet of 


the Supreme Pontiff, that Pius the Ninth sent me the Roman Doctorate. 
_ ll Nineteenth Century, July, 1885, p. 32. 12 Jéid, 1887, p. 32. 
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sought to make manifest was even greater than I had at first sup- 
posed, while the need of vindicating that liberty became every day 
more pressing. I desired to make ‘elbow-room’ for my brethren as 
to matters of biology, and I succeeded. It was strongly pressed 
upon me that elbow-room ‘in the matter of Biblical criticism’ was 
still more needed, and, after respectfully waiting two years, I addressed 
myself to the latter task. But in so doing I was careful to have 
every word I published examined and passed by skilled theologians. 
As I have said, ‘ nothing but a conviction of imperative duty and the 
advice of learned theologians’ that there was need of a vigorous 
protest would have led me to call attention in the way I did to the 
results of modern criticism. Sir James Stephen can hardly suppose 
that ‘skilled and learned theologians’ would have advised me to 
publish what was not capable of reconciliation with orthodox Catholic 
doctrine. After all, the question about Scripture is but a question of 
degree. The principle I contended for has been fully admitted, not 
only in the published works of living writers such as Bishop Clifford 
and Cardinal Newman, but three hundred and fifty years ago in those 
of Cardinal Cajetan and many centuries before in those of St. 
Augustin, who taught that the 89th psalm was never written by 
Moses, as, from its title, it had been supposed to be. The late 
Bishop of Speyer has put forward very free, but quite uncensured, 
views about the Book of Daniel. That principle is then incontestably 
established. The extent to which it should practically be carried is a 
question for the most qualified experts. As my critic truly remarks, I 
‘do not of course pledge myself to details.’ I had distinctly said “ that, 
not only would I not be understood to accept and endorse all the views 
I presented to my readers, but that I was ‘inclined strongly to suspect 
that many of them would be found to require much modification in 
detail,’- and that ‘some portions of them might be rash, exag- 
gerated, or even quite erroneous.’ Nevertheless I said, and I repeat, 
that in my opinion there could be ‘little doubt that, in the main, 
they represent the truth, and are indefinitely nearer the truth than 
are the older beliefs,’ and I compared the results of criticism to the 
piecing together of a broken mosaic. The convictions I expressed I 
hold, but my object was once more to make ‘elbow-room’ for my 
brethren, and my position was, and is, that of an advocate, not of a 
judge, skilled to decide ‘ about dates and details of authorship and nice 
points of scholarship.’ But no one has said, or I believe can say, 
that anything in my second article is heretical. I am informed that it 
has been examined with a view to see if heresy could be detected, 
and has passed successfully through the ordeal, in spite of my 
having stated an extreme case as to the conceivable limits of in- 
spiration the better to show my meaning. Sir James Stephen may 
be quite sure that, if I had written heresy, I should have heard of 


18 Nineteenth Century, July 1887, p. 42. 1¢ Also at p. 42. 
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it very quickly. It is a simple fact that no infallible or ex-cathedra 
declaration as yet binds Catholics in these matters, and, as I before 
said, ‘I have what seems to me sufficient evidence that broad views, as 
such, are not in disfavour at the Vatican.’ In the absence of ¢x-cathedra 
declarations, Christianity is not weakened by such modern criticism 
of Scripture. No Catholic dogma is even touched by it. The 
Catholic Church does not repose upon the Old Testament. But my 
critic objects (not unnaturally from his point of view) you cannot 
consistently impugn in this way the Old Testament without also 
impugning the New. Such principles, therefore, are essentially 
anti-Catholic, because they cut through the very roots of Christianity. 
I am asked ‘how I can object to add the name of Strauss and 
Renan to those of Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Colenso.’ ‘ How hard,’ 
exclaims Sir James,’ ‘it must be to join with and repeat all that 
Colenso and many others have said about the Old Testament, and 
to try in vain to draw any sort of line between these well-known 
criticisms and those made in the same spirit and by the same method 
about the New Testament!’ Hard indeed, I reply ; but what need is 
there to try and draw it? The New Testament has, as a matter of 
course, to undergo the ordeal of the sharpest and most exhaustive 
criticism. I have, then, not the least objection to add the names of 
Strauss and Renan to those of the Old Testament critics, and I fully 
and freely admit that, if any efforts of theirs or of other critics in 
sympathy with them can prove that the historical or other state- 
ments of the Creeds are not true, there would in that case be an end 
of dogmatic Christianity. If they, or anyone else, could demonstrate 
that there is no knowable, personal First Cause; that no prototypal 
design from eternity preceded the stages of the orderly evolution of 
the universe in time; if it could be proved that death, which cer- 
tainly stops intellectual action as we experience it, necessarily renders 
all intellectual action impossible; if it could show that Christ was 
not God as well as man and that no providential guidance influenced 
the evolution of His Church—then, indeed, the triumph of such science 
would but be another name for the annihilation of Christianity. 
It would be impossible for the Church to own itself mistaken in any 
matter declared by unquestionably supreme authority to be of faith 
and yet to keep up a claim to be the Church; and the articles of the 
Creeds have been thus declared to be of faith. But to disprove such 
assertions is just what Sir James Stephen himself declares ” ‘cannot 
be done.’ Let us, for argument’s sake, make the very largest admis- 
sions as to New Testament criticism and investigations into the history 
of the primitive Church, in spite of the comparative discredit into 

18 Nineteenth Century, October 1887, p. 585. 16 P. 596. 

" P, 585. The reflections suggested by modern criticism, he says ‘do not directly 


contradict the received history; they do not absolutely displace it and replace it by 
another account, as is sometimes the case in historical inquiries,’ 
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which, as I am informed, the Tiibingen school has now fallen; let us 
suppose the unhistorical character of large portions of the Gospels 
and the apocryphal nature of various Epistles to have been demon- 
strated ; let us suppose it to have been unanswerably proved that St. 
John the Apostle and St. Luke had neither of them anything to do 
with the Gospels generally attributed to them; that the history of 
the birth, resurrection, and ascension of Our Lord presents various 
legendary features, and that the later accounts are fuller and more 
circumstantial than the earlies ones, resembling, in so far, the more 
or less similar legends which have arisen in past ages about other 
persons ‘ whose lives have deeply stirred the sympathies of men,’ and 
that the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ has the appearance of 
having grown in such a way that earlier statements are most difficult 
to reconcile with Nicene views. Let us also allow, for argument’s 
sake, that evidence tends to show the Church of the first century to 
have differed profoundly in aspect from that of the third—which latter 
every competent person knows to be essentially the same as the 
Catholic Church of to-day.. Let it also be similarly admitted that 
there was at first no distinction between bishops and priests, and that 
various clerical offices (prophets, evangelists, &c.) existed which 
wholly disappeared subsequently. Let us admit that primitive 
services were sometimes accompanied by the utterances of an irrational 
jargon claiming to be a gift of tongues, that epileptics were taken to 
be persons possessed of devils, and that, instead of the modern Mass, 
there was aservice consisting in part of a common meal, in partaking 
of which great abuses and excesses occurred. Would such admissions 
as these be destructive to Catholic faith or be fatal to the autho- 
ritative character of the Church as the exponent of a divine, super- 
natural revelation? Sir James Stephen of course thinks they would 
be thus fatal. He asks: 


If a true Catholic is at liberty to believe that historical criticism rightly con 
cludes that the four Gospels only represent the traditions collected long after Christ’s 
death by unknown persons, and that therefore it is wholly uncertain whether par 
ticular words which they attribute to Christ were ever spoken Ly Him, how can he 
be sure that a doctrine resting only on hearsay was ever really revealed by Christ ? 
If the foundation is admittedly unsound, how can absolute confidence in the super- 
structure be justified ? 18 


How indeed? But here we have another great mistske made by 
my critic. The Gospels are not, as he says, the ‘foundation’ of the 
faith. The Church existed, and the tradition of Christianity grew 
and was diffused, before any written Gospel existed. As I said in my 
article: ‘It must never be forgotten that the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church with regard to Scripture is different from that of 
any Protestant body. She claims to have existed before a line of the 
New Testament was written, to have had authority to determine 


18 P. 587. 
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what was and what was not “canonical’’ and ‘‘ inspired,’’ arid she still 
claims full power to place her own interpretation on whatever may 
therein be contained.’ My opponent unconsciously regards the 
matter from the Protestant standpoint. But a Catholic is only 
bound to accept dogmas as revealed to the Church, and on her 
authority, not because they may be gathered from Scripture or 
because they are therein expressed in the way they are. The 
Church insists (and by some persons it is made a reproach to her) far 
more on the acceptance of her Divine authority than upon an accurate 
apprehension of various dogmas, an implicit belief in which is deemed 
sufficient. Very few Catholics indeed could draw out an accurate, 
detailed statement of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, but that in no 
way interferes with their holding it with sufficient practical accuracy 
on the bare word of the Church. The Creeds repose upon a primitive 
tradition which has been handed down, and might have been handed 
down had the New Testament never been written. The Holy 
Gospels contain, as Sir James Stephen says, ‘the earliest account of 
the life of Jesus Christ now extant.’ They are therefore of priceless 
value, and most fittingly does the Church show her profund reverence 
for them by her precepts, by her use of them in testimony, and by 
the attitude of respect in which they are proclaimed and listened to, 
with stately ceremonial observances of lights, incense, and profound 
obeisance when they are solemnly sung in her Liturgy. Neverthe- 
less, though there can be no comparison between their historical 
accuracy and that of the Old Testament, the principle that not every- 
thing contained in them is free from error and historically true is 
admitted without dispute, and it is a fact that in some respects 
certain dogmas of the Christian religion would be freer from diffi- 
culties had they never been written, in spite of their inestimable 
value in all other respects. The amount of human imperfection con- 
tained in them is a matter to be ascertained as far as possible by the 
help of patient and persevering research, and that authority by 
which alone we can know that any portion is inspired at all. Such 
investigations, then, however sacred and important, can by no means 
involve the real foundations of the Catholic faith. My critic says:™ 


Logically, it is not impossible that all the evidence for a conclusion may be 
false, and the conclusion itself be true; but it is in practice as idle to put forward 
such a possibility as to contend that if the walls of a house are pulled down the 
roof will not fall, it being possible that it may be otherwise supported. 


But it would be by no means ‘idle’ for anyone so to contend who 
knew that the roof rested upon solid iron pillars enclosed within the 
apparently supporting walls, but independent of them. Such must 
indeed be affirmed to be really the case by those who hold that such 
‘iron pillars’ represent an authoritative tradition supporting, instead 


19 Nineteenth Century, July 1887, p. 47. #9 P. 586. 
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of depending upon, those written ‘walls’ the adoption and use of 
‘which, when they had come to be written, traditional authority 
‘sanctioned. My critic shows that he has an inkling of this view 
when he observes : 2 


It is often said that the Church itself is a witness superior in weight to all others 
of these matters, but Mr. Mivart cannot say so, for it is emphatically a question of 
history whether the Church existed as an organised body in the first century, and 
what were its means of knowledge and the value of its testimony. 


But it is not to the Church of the ‘ first century’ that the Catholic 
appeals, but to the Church of the year 1887. If the Church ever 
had any authority, it has the authority now; and at the very least 
it has as much rational evidence to bring forward in support of its 
claims in the present day as it had when the New Testament was 
being written—rather, it has an infinitely greater amount of such 
evidence to bring forward. The position here assumed may seem 
the acmé of unreason to Sir James Stephen; but if it does so appear 
to him, the cause is that we approach the subject from two altogether 
different points of view—small wonder, then, if our conclusions differ 
widely. 

In approaching the examination of what professes to be revealed 
religion, I come with a profound, absolute conviction that the universe 
is ruled by a personal God who has ordained that we shall, every 
one of us, in a future life find an individual, conscious existence in 
exact accordance with our deserts. This conviction of mine is not 
one due to emotional feelings and sentiments, and still less to any 
declarations of authority. It reposes on what appear to me to be 
the evident dictates of calm and solid reason. I have carefully con- 
sidered to the best of my ability the arguments put forward by those 
who disclaim Theism—amongst the number, the arguments of our 
Agnostics, Comtists, and of such positive disbelievers as was the late 
lamented Professor Clifford—and I can conscientiously affirm that the 
more I have considered them, the more utterly unreasonable do they 
appear to me to be. As to the world about us, while fully admitting 
that, on account of the imperfection of our faculties and the poverty of 
our powers of imagination, it is practically convenient and useful to 
express as far as possible the sequences of phenomena in terms of 
matter and motion, and fully admitting that they are calculable by 
science, I none the less regard a real belief in a mechanical philo- 
‘sophy of nature as a superstition and a baseless chimera. For me 
the physical universe is pervaded by a Divine activity, which only so 
far shrouds itself as not to force men to recognise it, whether they 
will or not. I further approach the subject with a conviction of the 
real freedom of the human will—that, whereas the whole irrational 
world is bound in adamantine bonds of necessity, man is endowed 

a1 P. 587. 
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with the wonderful power of freely intervening in the chain of 
events, and so changing the whole subsequent course of physical causa- 
tion. ‘This power may, compared with every other power known to 
us in nature, be spoken of as, in a sense, miraculous. I see about 
me living organic bodies (animals) which are devoid of conscious 
intelligence, while I know there are other living organic bodies 
(men) which possess conscious intelligence. My belief in a future 
life convinces me that conscious intelligences may exist without 
bodies, and therefore, since I know there are such multitudes of 
bodies which never had a conscious intelligence, I am prepared to 
admit there may be multitudes of intelligences which never had a 
body. Again, since we men can only think in human terms, we 
must, if God is not to be considered as less than man, think and 
speak of Him in such terms, declaring them all the while to be utterly 
inadequate symbols, though the best we can make use of. Thus my 
reason compels me to affirm as existing in God attributes analogous 
to the highest qualities 1 know to exist in man. Inadequate as such 
affirmations must necessarily be, it is none the less certain that they 
are truth itself as compared with the absolute negation of such attri- 
butes. The term ‘goodness’ as applied to God is immeasurably 
inadequate, but it is infinitely more true than ‘ badness.’ Similarly, 
even ‘existence’ in God and creatures, is indescribably and incompre- 
hensibly different, yet we can clearly comprehend that a denial of 
His existence is infinitely farther from the truth. If, then, man thus 
has, through his free will, the power of working what, in a sense, 
may be termed miracles, what must not be the analogous power in 
God? If man has a certain amount of benevolence and goodness, 
what may we not expect from the analogous Divine attributes? 
Thus it seems to be likely @ priori that God either has vouchsafed, 
or, when the proper hour arrives, will vouchsafe, some revelation 
of Himself to man, more definite, complete, and harmonising better 
with our aspirations and what seem to be our needs, than is the 
revelation of Him made to us through the mere exercise of unaided 
reason. It seems to me that such a revelation may be reasonably 
anticipated, because, though simple Theism affords a sufficient 
religious pabulum for many of the choicest minds, experience plainly 
shows us that it does not suffice for the multitude, and also shows 
us that it does not suffice even for many choice minds. Though 
reason is enough to make Theism manifest to us, the eds is vague, 
most abstract, unpractical, and reached after effectually but by very 
few without the aid of some more positive religion. Moreover, it 
is of little use as a rule of life, and affords no clear and uncertain infor- 
mation as to how we are to approach and address God. He is too 
inscrutable for us to learn clearly and certainly, by reason alone, how 
to serve Him, and love is difficult. Again simple Theism does not 
yet seem so far to have inspired much apostolic fervour. How many 
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enthusiastic simple Theists are there who, disdaining this world’s 
goods, go forth ardently preaching their gospel to the poor and offer- 
ing its consolations to the afflicted? It seems, then, almost certain 
that some emphatic reassertion of Theism is needed. 

As it is evident to me that no final cause can be assigned to the 
material creation, except an ethical” cause (moral advance), it seems 
also evident that any revelation must above all be an ethical one. I 
should expect it not only to enjoin whatever may be morally neces- 
sary, but also to hold up to us a very lofty ideal suited to the aspirations 
of the most perfect natures. It also seems plain to me that since no 
ethical progress is possible for us without self-denial, and since a 
pursuit of virtue means often a voluntary acceptance of disadvantage, 
of pain, and of suffering, a revelation might be expected to set before 
us some realised ideal of devotion and voluntary abnegation capable 
of affording heartfelt consolation to those who suffer, and of en- 
couraging those who may be disposed to turn back from what is so 
often the painful path of virtue. Moreover, since I cannot question 
but that no part of our duty is comparable, for the degree of its 
obligation, with our duty to God,’ the mode of serving Him directly 
might well be expected to come within its scope, and that it should 
set before us principles and precepts as to Divine worship—a matter 
we all feel to be so hopeless when left to the mere taste and inventive 
faculty of individual men. A revelation to be acceptable must be 
one both capable of satisfying the intellectual and esthetic require- 
ments of the cultivated minority, and also of reaching simple, un- 
educated minds—successfully appealing to the feelings of the multi- 
tude. It ought to be able to satisfy at the same time the aspirations 
of the most cultured and the most unlettered of mankind. It should 
likewise stimulate the affections and quicken the will; while, if it is 
to be in harmony with nature, it should be no rose-water system, but 
have its terrible and appalling side. I should be prepared to find ac- 
cidentally mixed up with such a revealed system, if it has endured 
through many centuries and spread over many lands, a multitude of 
superstitious and childish practices inherited from inferior intellectual 
conditions, and I should be abundantly satisfied if only I found that 
such things were not imposed and enjoined by supreme authority. In- 
deed, I should anticipate that in this and in other ways the will would 
be put on its trial in its relation to the intellect, as well as to conflict- 
ing sentiments. For since our reason makes God so far known to us as 
to enable us to appreciate His utter incomprehensibility—since it is 
only God who can know what the word ‘ God’ really means—it might 
surely be anticipated that no revelation could express to us fully and 
adequately His essential nature or His relations with His creation. 
These things as known to God Himself—that is to say, ‘objective 

% See the papers respectively entitled ‘The Meaning of Life, and the ‘Government 
of Life’ in the Mineteenth Century for March and April 1879. 
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religion ’—cannot evidently be communicated to us except by the 
help of more or less remote analogies congruous with out nature and 
faculties. Any revelation, therefore, might surely be expected to 
contain matters very different from those conveyed to us by our un- 
aided powers of imagination and reason, nor should I, for one, be 
surprised to meet therein with statements barely intelligible to me, 
and seeming almost to involve, but never really involving, absolute 
contradictions. 

Animated by such convictions and anticipations, I survey the 
world to see what signs there are that any such Divine authoritative 
revelation has been vouchsafed. I find but one body which claims 
the right to speak authoritatively in God’s name as the one exclusive 
organ of such a revelation—I need hardly say I mean the Catholic 
Church. The next task of the inquirer, after satisfying himself that 
there is prima facie evidence in favour of that Church, is to 
examine whether the doctrines it proclaims to be necessary for 
belief are self-contradictory or whether they seem to contradict any 
truths which are self-evident or can be demonstrated to be certainly 
true. If he does not find such to be the case, he will then proceed 
to examine the positive arguments which may justify him in 
accepting a revelation he has been looking for and is already disposed 
to accept if the judgment of his calm reason will sanction his so 
doing. Of course no one would be so unreasonable as to pretend 
that the mere absence of contradictions was a sufficient evidence of 
truth. There must also be positive arguments producing a convic- 
tion that the key has been found to open a most complex lock. But 
it is manifestly impossible here to draw out the positive arguments 
which lead to the acceptance of the Christian religion as a true 
revelation. An entire article would, of course, be needed for such a 
subject; here I can but try to show how, Christianity - being 
accepted, the views I have put forward are not necessarily incon- 
sistent with such acceptance. Now, as Sir James Stephen says: * 
‘The assertions that Jesus Christ was conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead and buried, and rose again from the, dead the third day, and 
that He ascended into heaven,’ are distinct ‘historical statements,’ 
and they are certainly of the very essence of orthodox Catholic 
belief. Anyone who does not really believe them and the whole of 
the four Creeds ** (Apostles’, Nicene, the Athanasian, and that of St. 
Pius the Fifth), or who is not prepared to submit to and allow the 
Church’s authority in such matters, cannot really remain a member 

BP, 584. 

%Sir James Stephen says (p. 591) that I ‘want to be free to explain away the 
creation.’ If by this he means the absolutely historical character, as generally under- 
stood, of the Biblical narrative, he is quite correct; but if he means that I in any way 
have intended to deny God’s attribute of ‘Creator of Heaven and earth and all that in 
them is,’ he is entirely mistaken. : 
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of the Church of Rome; and the position of any such man therein 
certainly would be, as my critic says, ‘in every respect false.’ 
Similarly anyone who does not really believe in the Divine presence 
in the Holy Eucharist as defined at Trent, or who does not accept 
and bow to Papal supremacy, cannot consistently continue to pro- 
fess himself a Catholic. As to Papal rule, it has manifestly for 
centuries been of the essence of Catholicity. The final decree of 
the Vatican Council seems to me only the natural, and indeed 
necessary, development and outcome of what had been long develop- 
ing it antecedently, just as the absolute adoration of the Host 
practised in the modern Church, is unquestionably the logical and 
legitimate evolution of the doctrine always held by the Greeks, 
though their intense conservatism has hindered them from develop- 
ing it in the same fashion. A real acceptance, not only of the articles 
of the Creeds, but also of the teaching authority of the Church—** 
I do not refer to judgments of Congregations, but to supreme 
authority—is of the very essence of Church-membership. But 
authority and revelation do not extend by any means as far as is 
often supposed. Most men are tempted to more or less ‘ magnify 
their office,’ and ecclesiastics are not exempt from the temptation. 
But it is not only the teachers, it is also not a few of the taught, who 
tend to enlarge unduly the domain of authority. Many of the 
taught, as my critic observes,”* are eager for the guidance of an 
infallible authority in all the details of life and to find, as has been 
said, ‘a fresh infallible decree every morning on their breakfast- 
table.’ I have heard of one rather prominent politician who was 
near being received into the Church, but drew back because he 
could not get an _ authoritative decision as to whether the 
Crimean war ought or ought not. to be undertaken. Whether 
we do or do not desire more guidance than we have, it is 
a fact that but a minimum of revelation has been granted, just 
enough to attain its end while allowing free play for human efforts 
in the attainment of truths by natural means. A _ few intensely 
luminous points have been set before us, each surrounded by a halo 
or penumbra of twilight becoming rapidly less illuminating as 
it recedes from the radiant centre. This is the arena in which the 
intellect has full play and wherethere is the most complete freedom for 
all the inductive sciences. Thus, therefore, I repeat what I have 
twice before declared?”—namely, that freedom has now been happily 
gained for Catholics: ‘for all science—geology, biology, sociology,, 
political economy, history, and Biblical criticism—for whatever, in 


% Sir James Stephen makes a mistake (at p. 583) when he represents me as saying 
that the decrees of the Councils of Trent and the Vatican are to be questioned and 
not respectfully acquiesced in. 

% P, 598 he says: ‘Strange as it seems to most of us, there are men who long to 
be taken command of.’ 

% Nineteenth Century, July 1885, p. 41, and July 1887, p. 42. 
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fact, comes within the reach of human inductive research and is 
capable of verification.’ 

But the dogmas of revelation do not, and cannot, come within 
the scope of such research. If any physicist were so foolish as to say 
that Christ’s birth from a Virgin or His resurrection was impossible 
on account of physiological data, or that His presence in the 
Eucharist could not be real for chemical reasons, or that the Pope 
could not be divinely guided in his official, ex-cathedra decisions ** on 
account of the laws of psychology, or that all miracles are impossible 
because contradicting the laws of nature, then such a pretension 
would be most legitimately condemned and overruled as intrinsically 
absurd. On the other hand, I do not for a moment pretend to affirm 
that the doctrines here referred to are not difficult to accept and, as 
I said before, much more difficult to accept now than they were in 
the middle ages. Nevertheless, however difficult they may be, they 
are not contradictory and cannot with any show of reason be declared 
to be impossible and necessarily false. As to Christ’s birth from a 
Virgin mother, the difficulty is even somewhat less now than it was 
a century ago; since the more recent advances in the study of 
biology seem rather to make it a matter of wonder that any sexual 
process should ever be necessary, considering the frequent and re- 
iterated occurrence of virgin reproduction. The dogma of the 
resurrection must mean something very different from what is ordi- 
narily imagined ; for, according to Catholic doctrine, had the body 
of Our Lord been reduced by fire to its ultimate chemical elements, 
and had those elements entered into the most diverse and complex 

% Sir James Stephen says (p. 589), ‘ Every dogma has its history, made up of all 
sorts of elements, theoretical, political, personal, literary, and scientific . . . the re- 
sult of which is that it is as difficult to feel fully satisfied with either party in any 
controversy, as it is for a rational and fair man to sympathise absolutely with either 
Henry the Eighth or Queen Mary, with Charles the First or the Long Parliament, 
with the Ancien Régime or the French Revolution. Would Mr. Mivart accept that 
result? Ifno, he goes back from the first principle. If yes, he practically gives up 
the infallibility of both the Church and the Pope, in any intelligible sense of the 
words, At the very least he cannot refuse to own that competent judges, using 
legitimate means of ascertaining the fact, may and do deny its existence; and the 
Church of which he speaks so much becomes the shadow of a shade, “the ghost ”—to 
use Hobbes’s memorable words—“of the old Roman Empire, sitting on the grave 
thereof.”’ To this I reply—It is most true that every dogma and controversy has its 
history, and that it is impossible to be fully and entirely satisfied with the conduct 
of either party in any controversy so far as I know, and most certainly this is the case 
with respect to the conflicts which occurred in the reigns of all the Tudors and 
Stuarts and all the sovereigns of the House of Bourbon. But I cannot see how this 
assertion in any way affects the question of the infallibility of the Church. In 
almost every controversy, ifnot in every single one, either party, if honest and sincere, 
holds to and combats for a truth he sees, while the mistaken one ignores some other 
complementary truth, and so comes to take a mistaken, because one-sided, view. A 
Catholic is bound to accept a dogma decreed by supreme authority as true, in the 
sense of being the truest and least inadequate representation attainable. But that 
acceptance does not require him to be ‘entirely satisfied’ with all, each, or any of 
the theologians, Councils, or Popes who have been the means of defining it. 
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combinations which other kinds of matter, such a circumstance would 
not in the least have impeded the ‘resurrection on the third day.’ 
We must recollect it is the dogma of the resurrection, not the 
mental picture framed by our imaginations from the Gospel 
narrative, that Catholics are bound to accept as expressing the 
truth. Similarly, the article of the Creed which declares ‘He as- 
cended into Heaven’ does not require the acceptance of any mental 
picture of the imagination, but the affirmation of the truth of an 
intellectual conception. Any person who believes that Christ really 
rose—in whatever true sense—from the dead, and was for a time 
manifest on earth afterwards, must (since no one denies that mani- 
festation to have now ceased, since ‘Heaven’ is the expression 
denoting supernal bliss, and since ‘upwards’ is a symbol adopted as 
less inapplicable to it than ‘downwards’) admit His ‘ascension into 
Heaven.’ 

I do not, however, wish it to be understood that I could accept 
these doctrines as true except inasmuch as acquiescence in them isa 
necessary condition for the acceptance of a revelation the truth of 
which is evident to me on other grounds. Were I asked to believe 
ina Virgin birth, a real resurrection from the dead, or an ascension 
into Heaven, on only such evidence as that afforded by the ‘ written 
word,’ I should find it utterly impossible to do so, and I can quite 
understand and sympathise with the impatience which many a man 
of science feels when asked to listen to any arguments in their favour. 
Nevertheless there are some estimable men of science, and also 
men as eminent in law and jurisprudence as is my critic, who do not 
feel this, and who are satisfied with such evidence. I have nothing 
to say as to their view, except that it is not and never (since I 
was seventeen years of age) was mine. I never did and never could 
so accept those doctrines, and it seems to me not only natural but 
inevitable that they will, sooner or later, be rejected by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of those who do receive them only on that evidence, and 
apart from any actual living authoritative and traditional revelation, 
the truth of which they have accepted on rational but independent 
grounds. 

It is of course true that a more or less miraculous birth is the 
common character of a variety of legendary heroes. It is true that 
the birth of our Lord has some appearance of being a magnified 
version of that of Samson. It is true that a Divine Incarnation 
might have taken’ place as well with as without the intervention of a 
human father; but no considerations of this kind force us to deny 
the possibility of an occurrence the evidence for which is of a quite 
different character. No one can deny that Christianity being, if 
true, a kind of new creation of mankind, might be expected a priori 
to present a sort of new creation as its origin; but there is another 
more indisputable consideration which makes it most congruous and 
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fitting on very different grounds. It may besaid at once to strike 
the key-note, as it were, of the Church’s whole attitude towards 
sexual morality—its conspicuous inculcation of chasity and often 
of celibacy, and its respect for virginity. This is an object of 
dislike and disapprobation to many persons who do not consider the 
need there is that a lofty ideal and a very high aim should, by any 
revealed religion, be set before such beings as men in the concrete 
actually are. Ifthere is one instinct which is imperious and exacting, 
it is the sexual instinct. If there is one form of human activity which 
more than another needs regulating by a sense of duty, it is the re- 
productive faculty. Only a large experience of the facts of human 
life can lead too a just and adequate appreciation of the absolute need 
of the presentation of an ideal the very opposite in its nature to that 
evil which is the most copious of human woe and suffering. 
A man needs to aim high if he would not shoot below the mark. 
What ideal can be so high as the one which the Catholic Church sets 
before us in this respect? Its .social result, when faithfully corre- 
sponded with, is sexual love transfigured by the highest ideas of duty 
and the perfect realisation of that ideal to which the revolutionary 
enemies of religion are most violently opposed—the ideal of the 
Christian family. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is one which is of course very 
difficult uf comprehension, but surely nothing could well be more 
absurd than objections made on that ground by men who say that God 
is not only (as we say) incomprehensible, but absolutely unknowable! 
Such men ought surely to affirm the a priori probability, that were 
a revelation of God’s nature possible, it would be one most difficult to 
express in any human terms. For my own part, I must confess that, 
though unaided reason could never have attained to a perception of 
the Christian Trinity, yet a Trinitarian doctrine appears to my mind 
to be more probable and less incongruous with the declarations of my 
intellect than the Wnitarian doctrine. For if we attribute, as reason 
compels us to attribute, to God from all eternity, characters which are 
faintly expressed by the analogical terms knowledge, beauty, will 
and love, then these characters can be far better conceived of as 
existing in a being which in some mysterious way has elements of 
conscious diversity within it than in one which is an absolute and 
simple unity, and therefore cannot have any internal relations what- 
soever. 

It seems hardly necessary to me to refer to any other Christian 
doctrines. As to that concerning the Eucharistic presence, I should 
think every educated person now understood that, by its very defini- 
tion, it is and must be a matter beyond the reach of any physical 
investigation, and is necessarily incapable of any such proof or dis- 
proof. 

But if the Church is a divinely sustained and governed body, 
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authoritatively enunciating and from time to time defining ® such 
doctrines as these ; if it has the right of governing and directing out- 
side what can be demonstrated through ‘ human inductive’ research 
and verification; if it is the authorised administrator of sacraments 
which are the ordinary channels of a more perfect life, then it is 
itself a greater sacrament, and can have no cause to fear humiliation 
or degradation, and is far indeed from being a ‘ repeater of old fables ’ 
and ‘a performer of curious old ceremonies.’ Thus I claim at*one 
and the same time both to uphold the dignity and authority of the 
Church, above all of its supreme head, and also to maintain the rights 
of scientific men to perfect liberty in the investigation and promulga- 
tion ® of what they are convinced is the very truth in each and every 
branch of inductive research. I would further reinforce this claim by 
calling attention to the truly wonderful circumstance that not only 
supreme Church authority shonld have not committed itself to decrees 
and definitions which render it unable to accept what the present 
Biblical criticism may demonstrate to be true, but should even have 
admitted the very principles needed to enable it to assimilate the 
result of such inquiry. Here, then, I may repeat with emphasis 
words I employed some years ago with reference to the question of 
biological evolution. I said *' and repeat: ‘It is surely a noteworthy 
fact that the Church should have unconsciously provided for the 
reception of modern theories by the emission of faithul principles 
and far-reaching definitions centuries before such theories were pro- 
mulgated, and when views directly contradicting them were held 
universally, and even by those very men themselves who laid down 
the principles and definitions referred to. Circumstances so remark- 
able, such undesigned coincidences, which, as facts, cannot be 
denied, must be allowed to have. been ‘‘ pre-ordained’’ by those who, 

29 Sir James Stephen clallenges me (p. 588) to specify any single point in which 
any ecclesiastical authority could really decide, consistently with my principles about 
historical inquiry. If my critic refers to questions really historical, but which cannot 
now be determined by scientific inquiry—such e.g. as the circumstances attending 
and following the death of Christ’s mother—then there can be no difficulty in bringing 
forward a number of such points. If, however, he refers to questions which are 
capable of being decided by ordinary research and inquiry, then such questions do 
not form a part of revelation which is intended to supplement—and only to the 
medium degree necessary—what science can independently ascertain. ‘Mundam 
tradidit disputationi eorum.’ Ecclesiastes iii. ‘11. 

80 It is the present liberty of promulgation I insist upon. I did not and do not 
mean to affirm that Church authorities in past times had never the right or even the 
duty to check the dissemination of views which, true or not, might at some given 
place and time have been dangerous. No one can deny that it is often wrong to say even 
what is true, under all circumstances, indiscriminately. Moreover, the present liberty 
I claim is an orderly and reasonable liberty. To propagate, amongst the ignorant, 
truths so uttered as to favour, by suggestion, materialism and atheism, is unquestionably 
a most pernicious action, and in saying this I only say that with which every sincere 
and reverent Theist must agree. 

31 Lessons from Nature (John Murray), p. 449. 
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bring Theists, assert that a ‘‘ purpose’? runs through the whole 
process of cosmical evolution. Such Theists must admit that, how- 
ever arising or with whatever end, a prescience has so far watched 
over the Church’s definitions, and that she has been herein so guided 
in her teaching as to be able to harmonise and assimilate with her 
doctrines the most recent theories of science.’ 

But my critic will probably say: ‘If the Church has not yet 
committed itself to the denial of any proved scientific truth through 
any decree of supreme authority, what will you do if on some future 
occasion it does so commit itself? What will you say if supreme 
authority should ever dogmatically affirm anything which can con- 
clusively be demonstrated by science to be false?’ This question I 
have already considered and answered * in the words of St. Paul; 
*Then is our preaching vain, and your faithis also vain.’ If I ever 
become convinced that such a contradiction had at any time occurred, 
and on the, practically idle, hypothesis that I was absolutely certain of 
the scientific truth supposed to be contradicted, then I should be driven 
to conclude that my antecedent judgment to the effect that God had 
granted an authoritative, supernatural revelation was a mistaken 
judgment, and that in fact we had no such revelation. Since revela- 
tion supposes reason, and, as I have before said, is accepted on 
grounds of independent reason, I cannot, naturally, be more certain 
of the truths of my past judgment about revelation than I am of 
the antecedent data of reason on the strength of which I accepted it. 
I became a Catholic on what I deemed to be good grounds, and were 
I to find that these grounds were not good, and could I obtain no 
other grounds as good, or better, in their place, then, of course, a 
Catholic I could not remain. My critic may be surprised to be told 
that anyone so circumstanced would ‘be bound by Catholic principles 
not to remain a Catholic; for every Catholic theologian without ex- 
ception would tell him he must follow his conscience and adhere 
to truth, and that, if he had really come to disbelieve in the truths 
of Catholicity, and therefore really felt it his duty to leave it, he could 
not continue to profess himself a Catholic without grave detriment 
to his soul’s health. 

But in affirming that we cannot be more certain of the truth of 
revelation than of the data of reason which led us to accept it, I 
would by no means be understood to say that we cannot be more 
certain of the truth of revelation now than we were at the time when 
we first accepted it. There is an enormous difference between any 
comprehension of the Church and her life which can be obtained by 
non-Catholics and the results of experience on those who have lived 
in church-membership. The difference has been aptly compared * to 
looking at a fair stained-glass window from without and from within 

8 Nineteenth Century, July 1885, p. 46. 
% I think, by the late Cardinal Wiseman. 
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the building it adorns. .We are justly said to have ‘faculties’ of 
feeling and volition as well as of intellect, but we are nevertheless 
each of us a unity, and as we never make an act of will without the 
intervention of feeling and intellect, so also in our intellectual acts a 
certain amount of volition and feeling have each also their part, 
however subordinate that part may be. The vastly increased evidence 
of the truth of revelation which such experience as is above referred 
to may furnish, will inevitably and most legitimately ** intensify both 
the feeling favourable to it and the will to adhere to it. A Catholic 
who is also a man of science must of course be ready to scientifically 
examine and weigh whatever seemingly important evidence may be 
freshly brought to light against his religion, but nothing less than a 
demonstration of its untruth will lead him to abandon it. Especially 
suspicious will he be held of his suspicions against it, and doubtful of 
his difficulties, if a careful examination of conscience shows him that 
the ethical requirements of Catholicity strongly conflict with his 
inclinations. 

A Catholic who is so unhappy as to have become anyhow con- 
vinced that the essentials of his religion are untrue, cannot of course 
consistently make any further profession of Catholicity. At the 
same time, while remaining a Theist, he must admit that Christianity 
and the Catholic Church have been the greatest agents in the 
religious education of the best part of the human race, and the 
Christianity has so far every appearance of being the culminating 
religion of mankind. Thus Christion Theism may remain for him the 
best possible religion attainable. Whether such a man may refrain 
from expressing his views, and silently and passively continue an 
apparent member of the Catholic Church, it is not for me to say—each 
individual so circumstanced must determine that matter for himself. 
But it certainly is not a position which commends itself in any way to 
my judgment, and a man who assumes it is not only unfaithful to the 
dogmatic requirements of the Church to which he appears to belong, 
but to its ethical spirit also—as already pointed out. His whole con- 
duct appears to me to be so glaringly inconsistent that it might well 
be called what my critic, quoting Dr. Pusey, terms ‘a moral miracle.’ 

The Catholic Church is essentially an authoritative, dogmatic 
Church, and can in no way confess its supreme authority to have ever 
laid down as of faith what is in reality false. But Sir James Stephen 
observes * that the Church of England could assume such a position 
‘with infinitely better grace’ than the Church of Rome. This I 
have myself before affirmed. 8° The Church of England as understood 
by the late Dean Stanley, practically free even as regards the decrees 
of Nice and Chalcedon, might well become a refuge and home for 

%T hope on some future occasion to try and draw out these distinctions fully and 


clearly, and to point out what in my judgment are sins of belief and sins of unbelief, 
35 P, 599. % Dublin Review for July 1884, p. 77. 
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Christian Theists who desired a refined worship not freshly invented 
but traditional, and to be free from ceremonies or obligations jn 
any way oppressive. To take this position, however, the Anglica® 
Church would need to dispense its minister not only from subscrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles, but also from express acceptance of 
the Creeds, and to content itself with a willingness on their part to 
perform the services contained in the beautiful Book of Common 
Prayer. But this does not appear to be the direction in which the 
Church of England is now moving. The ‘ Broad Church,’ I am told, 
is more and more giving way to the ‘ High Church,’ while, in the 
most elevated regions of the latter, imitations of Rome are carried to 
a degree which shocks some Catholics who are really friendly to and 
sympathetic with the Ritualist clergy, for whom, ethically, they feel 
a high esteem. But, in spite of the undeniably increased life and 
vigour of the Church of England, and the apparent certainty that it 
will continue to increase in vigour for a considerable time, yet I have 
sufficient faith in the ultimate force of a logic to feel confident that 
the development of sacerdotalism within it, and the assumption of a 
tone of dogmatism and authority, can only end in one way. The 
attempt at the same time to dethrone authority at Rome and to 
enthrone it at Canterbury is an attempt which—unless I am greatly 
mistaken—pitiless logic inexorably. foredooms to failure. 

But the object I have at present in view concerns not the Church 
of England, but the Church of Rome, and especially the complete and 
entire scientific freedom of its members. This: freedom I have, I 
venture to believe, demonstrated in a most practical manner. That 
some things I thought necessary to write could not but give pain and 
offence to most estimable people I only too well knew, and I deeply 
regretted it. The pain, however, I was convinced would be but of very 
short duration, while the beneficial effects I was advised would be 
great and lasting. It is my hope—my conviction—that they will 
be so, and that such a happy result will ensue from that special mani- 
festation of the Church’s essential spirit in which I have been 
encouraged to co-operate. For my own part, I feel greatly consoled 
by the course which events have so far taken, and am more im- 
pressed now than I have been at any time since I first began to 
write on the subject with the profound concord and harmony which 
exists, and I am persuaded will continue to exist, between the authority 
of Rome and the authority of the human intellect, and with the 
essential unity which underlies the superficial diversities between 
the illuminating action of those two lights set before us by God in 
in the intellectual firmament—Catholicity and Reason. 


St. GEoRGE MivartT. 
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BELIEF AND DOUBT. 


Tue October number of this Review contains an article by Mr. 
Justice Stephen entitled ‘Mr. Mivart’s Modern Catholicism.’ So 
far as the article is concerned with endeavouring to bring home to 
Mr. Mivart the difficulties in which, as a Roman Catholic, he has 
involved himself, it has probably no great interest for persons who 
do not own the Roman allegiance, and who, therefore, are not bound 
to vindicate the Roman position; except so far as it emphasises the 
fact that there are men, even within the Roman pale, who are pre- 
pared to follow the leadings of reason and to accept the results of 
scientific demonstration, and who, at the same time, are not willing 
to abandon their position as believers. 

But there is much of the article which goes beyond the question 
of what a Roman Catholic may hold, or what he may do, with refer- 
ence to reason and to scientific conclusions. There is much that 
affects believers of all kinds. Some of the blows aimed at Mr. Mivart 
strike at every person who repeats the Apostles’ Creed. Many of the 
criticisms, as might be expected, have no special bearing upon ‘ Mr. 
Mivart’s Modern Catholicism,’ but assail every school of Christian ~ 
thought, and affect all Christians alike. The result to myself in 
‘ reading the article has, in fact, been, that I have almost forgotten 
Mr. Mivart in consideration of the broad issues raised, and that I 
have been led to put together some thoughts concerning Christian 
belief, which I venture to submit as worthy of general attention. 

I begin with a general complaint concerning the manner in 
which Sir James Stephen has treated his subject. He seems to me 
virtually to have confounded Jdefeving with knowing. Thus he 
writes :— 

What you call belief I call doubt, if not disbelief. The meaning of doubt, to 
me, is the state of mind to which Iam reduced by what on full consideration 
appears to me to be conflicting evidence. The meaning of disbelief is the state of 
mind to which I am reduced by a great preponderance of evidence against a given 


conclusion. If you use the word ‘believe’ in asense which is consistent with 
doubt or disbelief, I have no more to say. 


I certainly could not argue that belief was consistent with dis- 
belief: each of these conditions of mind seems by the very force of 
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the term to be antagonistic to the other. I would, however, submit 
not only that belief is consistent with doubt, but that the presence 
of the element of doubt is almost if not quite necessary, in order to 
render possible belief properly so called. If demonstration be pos- 
sible, you may have sure and certain nowdedge, but belief is out 
of place. There was undeniably doubt in the mind of the man 
who said with tears, ‘ Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief!’ And 
belief may have degrees; our Lord speaks of ‘faith as a grain of 
mustard seed ;’ and the very existence of degrees in faith or belief 
implies the possible co-existence of doubt; what else but doubt can 
fill the void space which is left by the insufficiency of faith to occupy 
the whole mind ? 

Let me illustrate what seems to me to be the true idea of belief, 
and exhibit the possibility of co-existent doubt, by reference to the 
case of an ordinary trial by judge and jury. 

The judge at the close of a trial will explain to the jury any 
point of law which may be involved; and here there is no room for 
doubt or question: the judge is, so far as the jury and the case 
before them are concerned, absolutely infallible: what he tells them 
they do not doubt or merely believe, they know it beyond all doubt. 
But with regard to the evidence laid before them there is usually 
room for some amount of reasonable doubt: and the judge helps the 
jury to weigh the evidence. The witness A said this or that. This 
evidence was to a certain extent corroborated by B. An attempt had 
been made to shake the evidence of B by such or such allegations. 
But then it must be remembered that the witness C had given 
important evidence which tended to corroborate B; and so on. 
Every one who has been in a court of justice knows how the whole 
‘ evidence is sifted and arranged by a skilful judge. No one would 
do it better than Mr. Justice Stephen. And then the verdict 
expresses the belief to which the jury have come. Of course there 
may be cases in which the evidence may be said to amount to 
demonstration: credible witnesses may have seen the crime com- 
mitted, or in other ways there may be proof positive: but in most 
cases there can in the nature of things be no real demonstration, 
and in such cases there can only be belief: and if only belief, there 
will be doubt: sometimes a doubt may, according toa maxim upon 
which the clemency of English courts lays much stress, save a 
prisoner, when every juryman believes that he is in fact guilty. 

Perhaps it would be more correct to say that where there is 
belief there must be the possibility of doubt, than that.there must 
be doubt itself: the feeling of doubt on the part of any particular 
mind is, to a great extent, subjective; with the same evidence 
before them two persons will be very differently affected—one will feel 
no doubts whatever, the other will experience as many doubts as Lord 
Eldon; there are some who never, even in religious matters, were 
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conscious of a doubt, there are others who are tortured by a chronic 
condition of involuntary scepticism. But the possibility of doubt is 
independent of idiosyncrasies; and where doubt may possibly exist, 
there, and there only, is to be found a dwelling-place for belief, 
properly so called. 

It is in this way, I suppose, that Tertullian’s paradoxical epigram, 
Credo quia tmpossibile, is to be understood. By the impossible he 
cannot well mean that which the word ordinarily implies; he does 
not mean to outrage common sense by saying that he is prepared to 
accept as true that which can be demonstrated to be false; but he 
means (so at least I understand him) that when you reach the 
region which transcends experience and proof, then you arrive at the 
higher region of faith: you cannot prove a thing to be true, but you 
are told on authority which you cannot put on one side, that it is 
so; therefore you de/eve, and that is all that you can do. ‘ Faith 
is the evidence of things not seen,’ writes the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. ‘Believing where we cannot prove,’ writes Lord 
Tennyson. 

As the words ‘I believe’ stand at the head of the Creed of 
Christendom, and are to every Christian the foundation of his 
spiritual life, it may be well for a moment to turn to Bishop Pearson 
and note what he says about them. 


That is properly credible (writes Bishop Pearson) which is not apparent of 
itself, nor certainly to be collected, either antecedently by its cause, or reversely by 
its effect, and yet, though by none of these ways, hath the attestation of a truth. 
For those things which are apparent of themselves, are either so in respect of our 
sense, as that snow is white, and fire is hot; or in respect of our understanding, as 
that the whole of anything is greater than any one part of the whole, that every- 
thing imaginable either is, or is not. The first kind of which being propounded to our 
senses, one to the sight, the other to the touch, appear of themselves immediately 
true, and therefore are not termed credible, but evident to sense ; as the latter kind, 
propounded to the understanding, are immediately embraced and acknowledged as 
truths apparent in themselves, and therefore are not called credible, but evident to 
the understanding, And so these things which are apparent, are not said properly 
to be believed, but to be known. 

Again, other things, though not immediately apparent in themselves, may yet 
appear most certain and evidently true, by an immediate and necessary connection 
with something formerly known. For, since every natural cause actually applied 
doth necessarily produce its own natural effect, and every natural effect wholly 
dependeth upon, and absolutey presupposeth its own proper cause; therefore there 
must be an immediate connection between a cause and its effect. From whence it 
follows, that, if the connection be once clearly perceived, the effect will be known 
inthe cause, and the cause by the effect. And by these ways, proceeding from 
principles evidently known by consequences certainly concluding, we come to the 
knowledge of propositions in mathematics, and conclusions in other sciences: 
which propositions and conclusions are not said to be credible, but scientifical ; and 
the comprehension of them is not Faith but Science. 

Besides some things there are, which, though not evident of themselves, nor 
seen by any necessary connection to their causes or effects, notwithstanding appear 
to most as true by some external relations to other truths but yet so as the 
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appearing truth still. leaves a possibility of falsehood with it, and therefore doth 
but incline to an assent. In which case, whatsoever is thus apprehended, if it 
depend upon real arguments, is not yet called credible, but probable; and an assent 
to such a truth is not properly Faith, but Opinion. 

But when anything propounded to us is neither apparent to our senses, nor 
evident to our understanding, in and of itself, neither certainly to be collected from 
any clear and necessary connection with the cause from which it proceedeth, or the 
effects which it naturally produceth, nor is taken up upon any real arguments, or 
reference to other acknowledged truths, and yet notwithstanding appeareth to us 
true, not by a manifestation, but attestation of the truth, and so moveth us-to 
assent, not of itself, but by virtue of the testimony given to it; this is said properly 
to be credible, and an assent unto, upon such credibility, is, in the proper notion, 
Faith or Belief.t 


I could not very well shorten this extract without spoiling it. In 
its completeness it strikes me as a very clear and dignified statement 
of what should be meant by anyone who repeats the Creed, and of 
what should be attributed by others to those who thus make profes- 
sion of their faith. According to Bishop Pearson, believers do not 
mean to say that the propositions of the Creed are evidently true, or 
that they are capable of such demonstration as that of which mathe- 
matical and scientific truths admit, or that certain arguments can be 
adduced such as to make their truth probable; but they mean to.say 
that the articles of the Creed rest upon such testimony as justifies those 
who hold it in believing them on the strength of the said testimony. 

{It may be well to add to this general coaception of belief as 
applicable to the Christian Creed, that it must not be taken to 
exclude other grounds for belief in certain particulars. Belief in 
God, for example, rests upon a very general widespreading deeply- 
set foundation which can scarcely be described as testimony. On the 
other hand, the historical truth that our Lord was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate may be spoken of as scarcely an article of delief at 
all, as it is one of those uncontradicted facts, like the death cf Julius 
Cesar, or the battle of Cannz, or the siege of Jerusalem, which no 
one doubts. With this qualification I accept Bishop Pearson’s 
definition ; and I cannot but regard it as being well worthy of 
attention, because it tends to get rid of some confusion of thought 
which not unfrequently comes to the surface ; especially it empha- 
sises the consideration that belief is not ,.knowledge, is not mathe- 
matical certainty, and that therefore the assertion of an act of faith 
postulates the possibility of reasonable doubts. 


I now pass on to offer a few remarks upon the Christian Creed, in 
connection with certain criticisms made by Sir James Stephen. 

1. The Christian says, ‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth.’ 

Upon this Sir James Stephen writes: 


1Exposition of the Creea, vol. i. p. 4 (Oxford, 1833). 
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A man who repeats this and declares its truth in the most solemn and un- 
-qualified way will agree with and eagerly sympathise with every sort of speculation, 
which shows that, whether there is or is not any meaning in the words ‘God the 
Father Almighty,’ i¢ zs an absurd error and a mere piece of ignorance to suppose that 
heaven and earth were ever made at all, He will say that, if the matter is properly 
looked at, ‘heaven and earth,’ in the sense of the physical universe, the various 
heavenly bodies, and the spaces which contain them, will be perceived to be, not 
-a product consciously designed and put together by an intelligent being, but an — 
ultimate fact which has assumed its present shape according to what he will call 
certain ‘laws’ of development and evolution behind which he cannot get, and which 
we can trace only in an imperfect, and to a great extent, conjectural way. Upon 
these he will discourse with the utmost interest and vivacity, and will (in my ex- 
perience) be ready to go beyond what he can prove, to show himself more or less 
credulous, enthusiastic, and willing to supply by his own imagination gaps in the 
evidence by which his conclusions are supported or suggested. 

As Sir James Stephen refers in this passage to his own experience, 
by which I conclude we are to understand that he has met with one 
or more persons who have behaved in the manner described, it is of 
course impossible to deny that such persons and such behaviour are 
to be found. But I venture to repudiate the behaviour most 
earnestly on behalf of many, who are quite willing to accept all the 
conclusions which science can establish, and who yet hold fast the 
first article of the Apostles’ Creed. Nor do I quite see what right 
Sir James Stephen has to express himself in the language of the 
phrase which I have italicised. If it be asserted that some one 
within the writer’s experience has accepted the Apostles’ Creed, and 
has also regarded it as ‘an absurd error and a mere piece of ignorance 
to suppose that heaven and earth were ever made at all,’ no more im- 
portant conclusion need be drawn than this, that there are very 
eccentric people in the world; but if it be intended to suggest that 
men in general do this, I venture to doubt the fact; and if it be 
further intended to imply that all those who have followed the pro- 
gress of science are incapable of accepting the first article of the 
Apostles’ Creed, I deny the implication with entire confidence. It 
would, in fact, be a grievous insult to many men standing high in 
the world of science, whose names I could easily mention, to impute 
to them the hypocrisy of holding it to be ‘an absurd error and a 
mere piece of ignorance to suppose that the heaven and earth were 
ever made,’ and of, at the same time, cherishing the Apostles’ Creed 
as their most precious possession. And what is the ground for brand- 
ing the assertion of the Creed as ‘an absurd error and a mere piece 
of ignorance’? What is substituted in the place of this error? 
The truth substituted is, that the heaven and the earth are ‘not a 
Product consciously designed and put together by an_ intelligent 
being, du¢ an ultimate fact-which has assumed its present shape 
according to what he will call certain ‘‘ laws’? of development and 
evolution behind which he cannot get.’ I have italicised the word 
/ut in this extract, because it seems to me to contain the key to a 
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great underlying error. It implies that a man who has tracéd the 
present condition of the heaven and the earth to development and 
evolution, according to certain laws, is thereby reduced to the conclu- 
sion that the said heaven and earth are not a product consciously 
designed and put together by an intelligent being; in other words, 
an intelligent being cannot act according to laws. Why not? At 
. any rate the difficulty of believing in the ‘ intelligent being’ has not 
begun with the discovery of laws of development and of evolution ; 
the laws of gravitation and chemistry and life, which have been 
brought to light by generations of discoverers, would seem to be quite 
as fatal to the conception of the intelligent being, if action according 
to laws is to be regarded as fatal. - But again I say, Why not? Why 
may not the supreme intelligent being, if he exist, act according to 
laws? and may we not examine the laws according to which he does 
act, without imperilling our belief in his existence ? 

The fact seems to me to be that in the extract which is printed 
above there is a confusion between the sphere of science and those 
of philosophy and faith. The scientific investigator is busied with 
the discovery of natural facts and natural laws; so far as he is a 
scientific investigator he cannot ‘get behind’ those laws; he has 
nothing to do with intelligent beings, or with will or design. But 
then scientific investigation is not everything; certain minds are 
tempted to try and get behind phenomena and the laws which 
govern them; it is a different field of investigation, and it is com- 
paratively seldom that the same mind scores triumphs in both fields. 
Nevertheless when the philosopher takes up the subject of laws he 
cannot regard them as ultimate facts; they are ultimate to the 
physical investigator, but not to him; they are, on the other hand, 
the starting-point of his investigation, and it may be that the 
philosopher will find himself compelled to conceive of an infinite 
will as the underlying condition of phenomena and of law, and to 
recognise an intelligent being as the possessor of that will and there- 
fore the designer and maker of all things. And whatever may be 
the case with the philosopher, the course of the Christian believer is 
clear; he cannot but adopt the ancient belief, which was not invented 
for, but was incorporated with, the Apostles’ Creed. He believes 
in a Maker of heaven and earth; he believes also that all the 
manifestations of physical law, which he sees round about him, are 
ordered by His Almighty will and are slowly working out His purposes. 

But, after all, the emphasis of the first article of the Apostles’ 
Creed is to be placed, not so much upon the words ‘ Maker of heaven 
and earth,’ as upon those other words, ‘Father Almighty.’ If it 
were a mere question of the origin of the physical universe, the 
Christian believer might perhaps leave the answer to be settled between 
the physical and the philosophical schools. He would have little doubt 
as to the result which must be reached, and would be satisfied that 
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the deepest pondering of the human mind would ultimately arrive 
at the spontaneous conclusion of almost universal humanity in favour 
of the being of a God. The point which much more nearly concerns 
him is the relation in which this mighty Being stands to himself. Is 
He a mere will? ora force or combination of forces? or the origin of 
physical life? or the soul of the universe? or the poetical personifi- 
cation of phenomena? Any one of these hypotheses might con- 
ceivably satisfy the philosopher, and not be capable of refutation by 
the physical investigator. But the Christian creed gives to the 
‘inteligent being’ a character which transcends all philosophical 
and physical speculation, and describes Him as the Almighty Father. 
It is unnecessary to expand or explain these words; I am not writing 
a sermon; but I appeal to any reasonable and candid mind, whether, 
if a man believes that the Maker of heaven and earth stands to him 
and to all mankind in a relation which can be reasonably described 
as that of a father, this belief is not worth both holding and assert- 
ing? and whether it is not rightiy precious to the man who holds it 
beyond almost all other articles of belief? It is but an assertion, in 
the form of a Creed, of the privilege which we claim in prayer, when 
we say, according to the precept of our great Teacher, ‘Our Father 
which art in Heaven.’ 

In the paragraph following that which I have recently quoted, 
Sir James Stephen represents the theologian as apologising for the 
inconsistency between his religious faith and his scientific knowledge. 
‘This and that may possibly be explained. Probably ‘‘ maker’’ does 
not mean maker in the ordinary sense.’ To which one may reply, 
What zs the ordinary sense? Is it the sense in which a man makes 
a box, or a poem, or a picture, or a law, or a constitution? Here 
are a number of different senses in which we speak of makers, and 
some of the senses may be nearer to that in which the word is used 
in the Creed than others; but I apprehend that no one will suppose 
that an ‘ordinary sense’ of the word ‘ make’ can correspond to the 
transcendental operation by which the physical universe came into 
existence: sometimes the word create is used instead of make in 
order to mark the truth that God is mot described as a maker in any 
‘ordinary sense;’ but whatever word we use, it is manifest that the 
Divine operation (if there be such a thing), in virtue of which the 
heaven and the earth came into being, must be of a kind that can 
only be expressed by the use of human terms, which are, at best, 
only hints and suggestions of the superhuman and_ supernatural 
reality. Is this a subterfuge to get rid of a difficulty? or is it not 
the simplest dictate of reason? At all events it falls in with the 
views of a very ancient writer, who was not troubled by any anxiety 
to make his theology square with his science. I mean the writer of the 
148th Psalm, who writes concerning the sun and the moon, ‘He 
spake the word and they were made: He commanded and they were 
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created;’ in which magnificent language he is only quoting the 
original formula of creation, ‘God said . . . and it wasso.’ He 
who makes suns and moons by His word is undoubtedly not a ‘ maker 
in the ordinary sense.’ 

Once more. In the next paragraph Sir James Stephen writes: 
‘Science does not suggest the interpretation given to the words 
‘¢ Maker of heaven and earth.’’ Science agrees with theology as to- 
the meaning of the words, but says that they are false.’ When and 
where has science said anything of the kind? What I understand 
science—that is, the verdict of scientific men—to say, is this, that the 
facts of nature can be traced up to a certain point, and that then 
comes a veil behind which science cannot go. What is behind that 
veil, science knows her own business too well even to guess. I have 
seen, as most of us have, an automatic image do wonderful things, 
play at cards, and perform all kinds of movements in obedience to- 
the human voice. I have puzzled my brains as to the means by 
which all this is done; I have utterly failed; so apparently have all 
the many observers who have seen the automaton at work. Yet I 
am quite certain that there 7s a hand behind the veil, and that that 
automaton and its motions are somehow the result of a human will. 
And this humble analogy may help to make clear what I mean to 
say concerning the great cosmos which we call the heaven and the 
earth. I cannot conceive the origin of this cosmos, and it does not 
help me much to say that it has gradually attained its present con- 
dition by a process of evolution or growth; neither can I conceive 
why it is that the various constituent elements of the cosmos com- 
port themselves as they do, and all the discoveries of Newton, 
Laplace, Dalton, Joule, and others, do not at all relieve my difficulty. 
There is a veil behind which I cannot see; but I feel confident that 
there is a hand behind that veil; I acknowledge an Almighty, creating, 
guiding, governing will; and science has no right and no power, and, 
I believe, no wish, to say that my confidence deceives me. 


2. In the Apostles’ Creed the Christian expresses his belief in 
Jesus Christ the only Son of God, who was conceived by the, Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead, and buried, and rose again from the dead the third 
day, and ascended into heaven. 

Sir James Stephen compares these statements with the accounts 
given in the Book of Genesis of the flood, the creation, and the 
formation of Eve. I object to the comparison. It is obvious that the 
accounts given of creation does not pretend to be historical in any 
ordinary sense; to say that the visible universe was created ‘ by the 
word of God,’ and that God ‘breathed into the man’s nostrils the breath 
of life,’ is to make theological statements of the most important 
kind ; but no one should wish to call it history. The account of the 
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formation of Eve, in like manner, may have an important moral 
meaning; but I should apprehend that it never could have been 
regarded by thinking men as a literal scientific statement of the 
origin of the sexes. And the account of the flood is a very precious 
tradition, full of valuable teaching, and I doubt not recording some 
great event of actual occurrence; but I confess that unril Bishop 
Colenso brought his arithmetic to bear upon it and some other 
portions of Old Testament history, I was quite under the impression 
that the common sense of Christians abstained from criticising this 
ancient record by the canons applicable to ordinary history. More- 
over, the Apostles’ Creed refers in no way to the flood, or to the 
formation of Eve, or to the details of creation; and so it places these 
subjects upon an absolutely different footing from those great facts 
of the history of the Lord Jesus Christ which constitute the basis of 
the Christian faith. Christians accept the books of the Old Testa- 
ment as part of the Canon of Scripture which the Church recognises ; 
ordinary Christians find in these books much that is most precious ; 
the Christian scholar studies them with devout labour and attention ; 
but a line must be drawn between the Book of Genesis, for example, 
and the Gospels; we are Christians, and it is the Gospels, and not 
Genesis, which tell us concerning Christ; and indeed we cannot but 
feel that there is still some force in the remark of Paley, when he 


complained that there were those who were ready to make Christi- 
anity answer with its life for any errors which might be found to 
exist in the sacred books of the Jews. 

But to follow Sir James Stephen into some of the details of his 
attack upon the faith which a Christian professes concerning the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the Apostles’ Creed. 

Concerning the four Gospels, this is the statement made : 


These accounts are wholly unsatisfactory. It is wholly uncertain who were the 
authors of the Gospels, and when they were written. Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
must have been either copied, with additions and modifications, from each other, 
or from some earlier original which has been lost. There is no proof that the 
Gospel of John was written by John the Apostle. There are very good reasons for 
thinking it was not, and he is the only Evangelist who professes to have been an 
eyewitness of what he relates. Luke is admittedly a compilation. The title of 
the Gospels according to St. Matthew suggests an unknown author. The state- 
ments of the Gospels are therefore uncertified hearsay. They are not, and do not 
pretend to be, the statements of eyewitnesses of the facts related, and intrinsically 
these facts are as far removed from the common standards of probability as the 
history of the creation or the flood. 


In this indictment against the four Gospels it is obvious to 
remark, that they are dealt with as if they were four manuscripts 
which had been discovered within the last twelvemonth, and concern- 
ing which there was a fresh open field for argument; the fact is left 
out of sight that with regard to the most important portion of their 
contents, specially that one sovereign event of the death and 
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resurrection of the Lord, a number of men who were contemporaries 
and companious of Jesus of Nazareth were willing to bear testimony, 
and did bear testimony sealed with their life’s blood. So that if the 
four Gospels had been lost in early times, though the loss would 
have been incalculable and even as a matter of literature it would 
scarcely be possible to name a greater, still the belief in Jesus 
Christ as embodied in the Creed would not of necessity have been 
obliterated. Persons are apt to think of the four Gospels as of books 
out of which the Creed has been extracted, and upon which the 
Church stands as upon four foundation-stones: in a certain sense 
they are foundation-stones; but perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that they are four buttresses 'to a building already constructed, 
and that they explain a belief which existed in the world inde- 
pendently of them. In fact, in the case of St. Luke, we have the 
distinct assertion that his primary intention was to make known to 
the person to -whom the book was addressed ‘the certainty of the 
things in which he had been instructed.’ The oral catechising 
came first, the written Gospel afterwards; and though Theophilus 
would gratefully appreciate the help which St. Luke had given him, 
he would have been equally a believer in Christ if St. Luke had 
never written a line. 

But to go a little more into particulars. Is it quite within the 
mark to say, that ‘it is wholly uncertain who were the authors of the 
Gospels, and when they were written’? It is easy to make a general 
assertion of this kind, and the complete answer involves a lengthened 
argument which might be extended to volumes; but when we bear 
in mind the early reception of the Gospels as records standing by 
themselves, the unique position universally accorded to them, and 
the absolute and undeniable distinction between these four docu- 
ments and the apocryphal Gospels as they are termed—documents 
which it would be well for anyone to study, who wishes to form a 
just view of the character to be ascribed to the utterances of the four 
Evangelists—we seem to be driven to the conclusion that the four 
Gospels, as we have them now, are not materially different from 
those records which were in circulation in the primitive days. Per- 
haps I may venture to refer the reader, for one of the most recent and 
readable discussions of the Gospel controversy, to Professor Salmon’s 
Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment ; he will find there the conclusions of a hard-headed mathema- 
tician, who is also manifestly painstaking and scholarly. I shall be 
much surprised if any one rises from the study of that learned, but 
bright and popular volume, without coming to a conclusion very dif- 
ferent from that which Sir James Stephen propounds for his adoption. 
For myself I will say that a careful and daily examination of the 
Synoptic Gospels which I undertook long ago, and which extended 
through some years, brought me to the conclusion, that the Gospel of. 
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St. Luke was almost demonstrably the work of the ‘ beloved physician,’ 
the companion of St. Paul; that the phenomena of the Second 
Gospel squared very well with the tradition, that the Gospel re- 
presents the account of our Lord’s life as delivered by St. Peter 
to Mark, his ‘interpreter ;’ and that in the First Gospel we have 
the work of Matthew the publican, though apparently not in the 
exact condition in which it originally came from his hand. I also 
arrived at a very distinct conclusion, that no one of the three had 
ever seen the work of the other two. I set down these results 
as indicating that I am writing upon a subject to which I have 
given not a little consideration, and that I am not merely repeating 
supposed orthodox opinions. I quite admit that the whole question 
of the mutual relations of the Synoptists is a complicated one, and 
I have not yet seen any hypothesis which appears to get rid of every 
difficulty; but as to the general result, namely, that we have in the 
first three Gospels original and independent testimonies to the works 
and doings of the same man, known as Jesus of Nazareth, I have no 
shadow of doubt. When therefore I find it stated in a tone of dis- 
paragement, that ‘ Luke is admittedly a compilation,’ St. Luke having 
himself told us that he had taken pains to procure accurate informa- 
tion ; when I come upon the curious statement that the title of ‘the 
Gospel according to St. Mathew’ suggests an unknown author; and 
when I see the final conclusion that ‘the statements of the Gospels 
are uncertified hearsay,’ I confess that I stand amazed. 

With regard to the fourth Gospel, no doubt there has been 
plausable ground for controversy as to the authorship. I will only add 
to the statement ‘there are very good grounds for thinking that it 
was not written by John the Apostle,’ the opposite or supplementary 
statement, ‘there are also very good grounds for thinking that it 
was.’ Certainly the argument for the Johannine authorship has 
recently been on the winning side; and I may refer with satisfaction 
to the earliest work of one, whose theological position is now recog- 
nised, Professor Sanday, entitled Zhe Authorship and Historical 
Character of the Fourth Gospel, as containing, after a careful, and 
(as it seems to me) a candid argument, an affirmative answer to the 
following four questions: ‘ Was the author of the fourth Gospel a 
Jew? Was he a member of the original Christian circle? Was he 
an eye-witness? Was he the son of Zebedee?’ ? 

I feel that it is only’ by such remarks and references as those 
which I have above given, that I can adequately in a few sentences 
meet the sweeping charges which Sir James Stephen makes. It is 
easy in a single sentence to brand the statements of the Gospels as 

3 It would be endless to refer to all recent contributions on the subject of the 
authorship of the Gospels; but I will venture to mention the late Mr, Smith’s ( of 
Jordanhill) volume entitled 4 Dissertation on the Origin and Connection of the Gospels 
because it seems to me to be as valuable as it is apparently little known and appreciated. 
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‘ uncertified hearsay ;’ it would require the perusal of volumes, and 
a large amount of careful personal study, in order to have an adequate 
conception of the cruelty and injustice which, to the mind of a 
Christian student, are involved in these two words. Hence, so far as 
the general argument .is concerned, I will not attempt to do more 
than I have done; but I will add just two remarks, one upon the 
miraculous conception, the other upon the Ascension. 

Concerning the first Sir James Stephen tells us : 

The evidence of the miraculous birth must, from the nature of the case; be 
ultimately that of Mary herself, and it is nowhere said that she ever said anything 


about it. The only writer who professes to have been intimate with her, the 
author who calls himself John, does not mention it. 


Can any one doubt as to the person from whom St. Luke obtained 
those ‘particulars which constitute what has been beautifully called 
‘The Gospel of the Infancy’? Does not the little sentence, ‘ His 
mother kept all these sayings in her heart,’ reveal the authority 
almost as clearly as if St. Mary had signed the documents with her 
name? And as to the silence of St. John, is it not fair to remember 
that he never refers in any way to the birth, either as natural or as 
supernatural? But can any one doubt which kind of birth best falls 
in with the spirit of that Gospel, which, soaring above all questions 
of the kind, commences by telling us that ‘in the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God’? 
Whatever may be the truth as concerns the birth of our Lord, the 
omission of all reference to its character by St. John is clearly 
no argument against that which St. Luke has recorded, and which is 
embodied in the Apostles’ Creed. 

With regard to the Ascension, we read as follows: 

The Ascension, though mentioned in the Acts, is not mentioned at all in the 


Gospels, except in what is regarded, on independent grounds, as a spurious addition 
to St. Mark. 


I will not argue as to the genuineness of the closing verses of 
St. Mark’s Gospel, and will only say concerning them, that if they 
be, as I think is not improbable, by another hand, they nevertheless 
undoubtedly represent the general belief of primitive times. When 
Sir James Stephen says that the-Ascension is not mentioned in the 
Gospels, I presume he has made a slip; because we read in St. Luke 
xxiv. 51, ‘It came to pass, while He blessed them, He was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven.’ But besides this, St. Matthew 
may be said to imply the truth; because, without some such event 
being supposed, his Gospel closes without any account of the Lord’s 

$8 Some authorities omit the words ‘and carried into heaven;’ but it seems clear 
that the phrase ‘He was parted from them’ implies something different from an 
ordinary parting. 
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final departure from His disciples. He appoints them to meet Him 
on a certain mountain: they do so: they worship, though some 
doubt. He gives them a charge; and then—what? What could 
have happened except some supernatural removal, such as all 
Christians were taught before their baptism to believe? As for St. 
John, writing as he did later on, when the ordinary facts of 
Christianity were everywhere known, and when his manifest purpose 
was to supplement the Gospels already written and received, there is 
nothing more surprising in his omission of the Ascension than there 
is in his omission of the birth. On the whole, instead of saying that 
the Ascension is not mentioned in the Gospels, except in a spurious 
addition to St. Mark, I should be disposed to put it thus, that the 
Ascension is mentioned either expressly or by implication in each of 
the Synoptic Gospels, though in the case of the second there may 
be some reason to believe that the record is by another hand. 


3- Having now written all that appears to me to be immediately 
necessary with regard to the expression of belief in ‘God the Father 
Almighty’ and in ‘Jesus Christ, His, only Son, our Lord,’ it would 
seem to tend towards theological completeness that something 
should be added concerning the ‘Holy Ghost.’ 1 the rather make 
this addition, though a brief one, because Sir James Stephen 
assumes ‘that the doctrine of the Trinity has ceased to interest the 
great mass of mankind.’ This may in a certain sense be true; that 
is to say, it may be true that a scholastic argument concerning the 
precise relation of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity, an attempt to 
revive the Arian or any other early controversy, or a discussion of 
the double procession, would probably not excite any general in- 
terest; though even this assertion would require to be made with 
some considerable reservation; but it seems to be forgotten in the 
words above quoted, that the doctrine of the Trinity, in the form in 
which the mental movements of the present century bring it before 
the minds of thinking people, is a most living and energetic thing. 
Scores of contributions to current literature, of which Sir James 
Stephen’s is one, prove that this isso. For the question is not con- 
cerning some dry definition ; but it is whether men are in living re- 
lation, by creation, redemption and sanctification, with an Eternal 
Almighty unspeakable Author of ‘things visible and invisible,’ or 
whether they are not. Certain men of unquestionable scientific stand- 
ing and ability answer this question in the negative; and an awful 
negative it is! We, who hold the Apostles’ Creed, answer it in the 
affirmative; we cling to the affirmation as to something dearer to us 
than life itself; even if it be true that difficulties can be raised con- 
cerning this or that portion of our belief, even if it be possible to 
throw a cloud of obscurity, especially for minds of a certain class, 
over the whole question of accepting on faith that which we cannot 
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prove or propound as knowledge, still we believe-and confess God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 

In saying which I trust that I shall not be accused of having 
‘two standards of truth.’ This is a charge which Sir James Stephen 
brings against some theologians, and, for anything that I know to 
the contrary, with justice. He speaks of ‘having a double standard 
of truth, of using the word truth in its ordinary sense upon all other 
occasions, but in reference to one particular class of subjects, the 
extent of which is determined from time to time by the Church, in 
the sense of ‘‘ that which is according to the doctrine of the Church.” 
This state of mind, Sir James Stephen adds, ‘is perhaps best illus- 
trated by a saying ascribed, justly or otherwise, to Cardinal Newman . 
in one of his sermons at Oxford: ‘In science the- earth goes round 
the sun; in theology the sun goes round theearth.”’ The saying 
to which reference is apparently here made has been long familiar 
to me; it was spoken of at the time of its utterance as to having pro- 
duced a prodigious effect upon the mind of Oxford. I am glad to 
have the opportunity of declaring how utterly I myself, in company I 
believe with most reasonable men, abjure the temper of mind which 
such a saying appears to indicate. The saying, however, is not quoted 
quite correctly: here is the passage as it appears in the sermon on ‘ The 


Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine,’ being the last in the 
famous volume of ‘Sermons on the Theory of Religious Belief’ : 


Scripture says that the sun moves and the earth is stationary; and science, that 
the earth moves, and the sun is comparatively at rest. How can we determine 
which of these opposite statements is the very truth, till we know what motion is ? 

I do not wonder that, in the next paragraph of the sermon, Cardinal 
Newman should have endeavoured to meet the objections of those 
who ‘fear lest thoughts such as these should tend to a dreary and 
hopeless scepticism.’ Who will venture to say that they do not at 
least tend in that direction? Of course it is obvious to answer, that 
Scripture and science do mot make the assertions respectively attri- 
buted to them: and it is equally obvious to assert, that the very truth 
concerning the motion of the heavenly bodies cam be ascertained 
without waiting for any more knowledge as to what motion is than 
we have at present. But I do not wish to say more about the pas- 
sage than that, having been familiar with it and some similar passages 
for many years, I have constantly wondered at them and deplored 
them, and, moreover, have thought that I could discover in the 
existence of such passages a clue to the enigma of the writer’s life. 
What I wish to do, however, just now is to point out the possibility 
of religious belief and scientific certainty having each its appropriate 
province, without that kind of confusion which Cardinal Newman 
seems to admit, and which Sir James Stephen criticises. There can 
be no question of a proposition being true in theology but not in 
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science ; truth is truth, and there is nothing more to be said; but 
it may be that there are truths which are seen @ alviypatt, ‘ina 
giass darkly,’ that, in Cardinal Newman’s language, ‘ we are allowed 
such an approximation to the truth as earthly images and figures 
may supply to us;’ and I will venture to add, that the apprehension 
and embodiment of spiritual truths may therefore vary from one 
generation to another, according to the growth of physical or other 
knowledge, and the consequent store of facts upon which such earthly 
images and figures depend. 

And such truths must be acknowleged ‘in a sense which is 
consistent with doubt ’—not with ‘disbelief,’ as I have already said, 
but with ‘doubt ’—that is to say, with that kind of doubt which is 
implied by the absence of positive proof. Bishop Butler has taught 
us long ago that ‘probability is the very guide of life;’ the same 
great teacher also would have forbidden us to give up alleged truths, 
for which great weight and authority could be claimed, on the 
ground of difficulties raised by a certain section of scientific men ; 
he would probably have told us that the very fact of the Christian 
formula being ‘I believe,’ and not ‘I.know,’ implies the concession 
that difficulties may be raised, and does not assure us that those 
difficulties can certainly be annihilated and cast into oblivion. But 
he who believes in ‘the life everlasting’ can afford to wait; and he 
can believe—though even in this matter doubt may sometimes throw 
its cold shadow upon his belief—that he will one day ‘see face to 
face,’ and ‘ know even as he is known.’ 

On the whole then, leaving Mr. Mivart and his co-religionists to 
deal with Sir James Stephen’s strictures in such manner as they 
may think fit, I would earnestly submit that no case has been made 
out for maintaining any inconsisteney of conduct on the part of 
those who accept loyally scientific conclusions and at the same 
time subscribe to the Apostles’ Creed. We can believe without being 
hypocritical, or disloyal to our intellectual convictions ; we can sym- 
pathise with and rejoice in the advance of science, and yet hold fast 
to the ‘faith once delivered to the saints;’ we can believe in the 
great future of knowledge and recognise in the possibility of that 
future one of the chief marks of man’s supremacy, and yet can 
perceive how poor and unsatisfactory that future is unless it be 
enlightened by ‘a hope full of immortality’ and by the light which 
shines on the world through Jesus Christ. 


H. CaRLIsLe. 
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FLAMINGOES AT HOME. 


I Do not know if much has been written on the subject of the breeding 
of flamingoes, or if their habits have been closely examined ; but I 
have a distinct recollection of a print in a book on Natural History 
read by me many years ago, where the flamingo is depicted straddling 
on a very high nest with the legs hanging down on either side. I 
have always thought this to be rather a peculiar way of sitting 
during incubation, and, finding that the birds bred in large numbers 
in the islands of Inagua, Andros, and Abaco, I determined to 
satisfy myself by personal - observation as to the manner in which 
these birds sit on their eggs while hatching. 

The flamingoes are very shy, and are only found in the remote 
and rarely visited lagoons. When seen in flocks of some hundreds 
standing in long lines, they look at a distance like battalions of 
British troops on parade, their brilliant pink plumage showing up 
well against the dark-green mangroves with which the lagoons are 
generally fringed. 

In May they begin to repair the old nests, or to raise new ones, 
which is done by scooping up the surrounding mud with the beak, 
while they stand on the nest and pat it into shape and proper con- 
sistency with the foot. It is no mere treading on the mud, but one 
foot is used at atime, and the sounding slaps, with which the cones 
of mud are got into shape, can be heard at a considerable distance. 

The nests are always grouped close together, sometimes as many 
as four hundred being found ina ‘rookery.’ They stand from three 
to four feet apart, the area occupied by each nest being about twelve 
square feet. ‘The birds do not always return to the same breeding- 
place, and, if disturbed much while breeding, or if the very young 
‘birds are taken from the nest, they will probably breed next year in 
some other rookery, many of which are to be found in the least 
accessible parts of the great stretches of swamps. 

Having settled upon their breeding-ground for the year, the old 
nests are at once taken possession of by the oldest or strongest birds, 
who proceed to repair them by adding to the top the inch or more 
washed off by the rains since last tenanted. If the nest is very low, 
four or five inches may be added, and sticks, shells, or anything else 
that may be lying about*the base, are scooped up and ‘worked in 
without any apparent arrangement, just as if the soft mud with the 
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débris contained in it were lifted with a trowel and placed on the 
top. There is no preparation made for the new repair of the old 
nest, and if an addled egg remains, it is simply covered over with 
the fresh stuff and built into the cone. I measured some scores of 
nests. The highest was fifteen inches, the lowest eight inches, the 
latter being the height of the nests in the first year. The nests 
were about eighteen inches in diameter at the bottom, and nine to 
eleven inches on the top. The concavity was very slight. In a few 
cases about half a dozen feathers were found on the nest, but in 
general the eggs were laid on the bare mud. I said ‘eggs,’ but out 
of some hundreds of nests examined by me in June, there were not 
half a dozen which contained two eggs, one being the usual number. 
As some of those taken at the time were in an advanced stage of 
incubation it is probable that at each breeding season but one egg is 
usually laid. 

The nesting season is from the middle to the end of May. The 
young birds are hatched about the end of June or beginning of July, 
and about the first week in August are so fully fledged that, while 
some can fly, almost all are capable of taking care of themselves. 
It is at this time that the young birds are taken, sometimes by 
scores. As the nests are in places so difficult of access, and the 
birds could not be carried without danger of breaking their slender 
legs, the problem of getting them to the shore for shipment would 
be difficult to solve were it not that a flock of young birds are easily 
driven. When they are first approached, those who can fly get up 
and circle overhead, but in a very short time they pitch with the 
other young birds now being driven away, and they do not fly again. 
The entire lot are then driven like a flock of sheep over the flat 
banks of marl or through the shallow lagoons. In the moulting season 


‘the old birds are sometimes thus driven, as they cannot then fly. 


I left Nassau on the 3rd of June, and, having called at several 
places on the way, dropped anchor at Bustick Point on the evening 
of Monday, the 6th of June. Bustick Point is on the island of 
Abaco, the eastern side of which is fringed with a line of bays form- 
ing an almost uninterrupted ‘belt of land, with?a few deep passages 
through which ships can enter. On two of these bays are built the 
settlements of Hope Town and Green Turtle Bay, the principal 
towns of Abaco. Between the bays and the shore of the island the 
beautifully clear water of the Bahamas is always smooth, and the 
sailing is delightful, the changing views of island and bays affording 
constant interest. 

We had arranged with two guides to meet us, and at 5 a.m. on 
the 7th of June we landed. -I was accompanied by Lord George Fitz- 
Gerald, and Lieutenant Robertson, 2nd West India Regiment. The 
air was still, but the morning was fresh and bright, and the walk 
across the island was most enjoyable. The ground was picturesquely 
rugged, and the path led up and down and around low hills planted 
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with pineapples, of which great heaps of the full, but green, fruit 
were piled upon the shore ready for shipment, while the golden hue 
of the fruit with which the trees were still crowned showed that 
much of the crop was already too ripe to bear the voyage to a foreign 
market. All the care of cultivation could not keep down the creepers 
of all kinds that covered every available stump; white and purple 
passion-flowers and wild grape vine fringed the path. Convolvuli 
of various hues opened their bell-shaped flowers to the morning sun, 
while the broad green leaves of the bananas planted here and there 
were jewelled along the edges with sparkling dew-drops. 

Beyond the pine-field we entered a thick wood, completely 
carpeted with maiden-hair and other ferns, while almost every tree 
was laden with orchids. Over the crest of the hill the scene. changed. 
The wood ended and the path plunged downwards through bracken 
so thick and so high that the morning glory climbed the stem to 
thrust its bright blue bells into the fresh morning air. One expected 
to see the deer start from its lair, and nothing was wanting, save the 
melody from the woods, to fancy one’s self in an English park on a 
summer morning. 

Beneath us the broad, lake-like lagoon stretched away to the dim 
distance. Not a ripple ruffled its surface, and on its calm breast as 
in a mirror were reflected two rocky islets whose precipitous sides 
were crowned with a tropical wealth of vegetation, while over them 
wheeled in graceful circles a pair of ‘johnny crows’ found in the 
Bahamas on the islands of Abaco, Andros, and Bahama only. Away 
on the horizon to the west were low clumps of mangroves showing 
where the flat banks of marl begin, among the lagoons of which the 
flamingoes build. 

Fastened among the great mangrove-trees that here fringe the 
lake we found a boat belonging to William Albury, one of our guides, © 
and pulled away for the western shore. The lake, or lagoon, is here 
about five feet deep, the bottom soft, and covered with slimy weed. 
Albury, who is a keen old sportsman informed us that the wild 
pigeon breeds about the lake, and in the season he shoots large 
numbers of them. If, however, they fall: into the water there is an 
end of them, as the lagoon is infested by numbers of small sharks, 
which not only snap up the birds, but are particularly bold—so 
much so that to swim for the pigeons would probably result in a 
serious bite, if not worse. 1 confess that I received this information 
with a certain amount of reserve, my experience being that sharks 
are very cowardly in these waters, so that even large ones rarely 
attack men. However, about two hours later, when we had pulled 
to the other side, where the waters were so shallow that all hands 
were obliged to wade, and drag the boat over the sharp rocks, covered. 
with small univalve shell-fish, on which the flamingoes feed, I had 
ocular demonstration of their boldness. We had observed the ripple 
caused by a shoal of bone-fish when suddenly a small shark by which 
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they were being chased turned and came straight for the bare black 
legs of Edgar Archer, our second guide. He flung an oar at it which 
missed it, but caused it to sheer off. The fish was only about two 
and a half feet long, but the determination to try the flavour of 
Archer’s legs was unmistakable. 

Hauling the boat high and dry, we started for the nests. By 
this time the sun was very strong, and as the soft marl banks, sparsely 
clothed with dwarf mangrove and button wood, afforded no shade, the 
walking was decidedly hot. The banks are penetrated in every 
direction with the arms of the lagoon, now almost dry but after 
south-westerly winds they fill so that a boat will float inthem. The 
nests are always built in these lagoons or on their brink, so that 
when the water rises the nests are almost awash. Indeed in rough 
weather the eggs are sometimes washed out of them. The birds can 
thus feed while sitting. 

A walk of about an hour brought us to a small clump of trees, 
from behind which we carefully reconnoitred, and there, within half 
a mile, we saw the birds. Very lovely the pink mass looked in the 
bright sunlight. There were three ‘separate clusters of nests, every 
one of which was occupied, while the male birds stood around, their 
heads raised high, as they evidently suspected mischief. As I could 
not clearly make out with my glasses the position of the legs of the 
sitting birds, there was nothing for it but a long stalk over the inter- 
vening slob, and with the blazing sun now almost vertical. The first 
quarter of a mile was comparatively, easy as we could creep on our 
hands and knees; but then we came to a point where nothing but 
vermicular motion could avail us, and for real hard work let me re- 
commend it to those who are content with very active exercise with- 
out attaining a high rate of progression. The tropical sun beat down 
upon us, hatless as we now were, from a cloudless sky; but I suppose 
that our profuse perspiration saved us from any ill-effects, the rapid 
evaporation counteracting the sun’s heat. It may be that I was too 
anxious about reaching a favourable point of observation to think of 
it, but I cannot say that I even suffered any inconvenience. 

At length, having crawled under the roots of the dwarf man- 
groves that covered the slob like a network of croquet-hoops, we 
found ourselves at the edge of the marl, and within one hundred 
and fifty yards of the birds, who were still undisturbed. Here, with 
my glasses, I could see every feather, note the colour of the eyes, 
and watch every movement. There were, we calculated, between 
seven hundred and a thousand birds, and a continuous low goose-like 
cackling was kept up. Never did I see a more beautiful mass of 
colour. The male birds had now all got together, standing about 
five feet high, and with necks extended and heads erect were evi- 
dently watching events, preserving in the meantime a masterly in- 
activity. Now and again one would stretch out his great black and 
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scarlet wings, but the general effect was the most exquisite shade of 
pink, as the feathers of the breast and back are much lighter than 
those of the wings. 

The hens sat on the nests, and some were sitting down in the 
muddy lagoon. I watched them carefully for nearly an hour, and 
looked at every nest to see if the legs were extended along the side. 
In no case did I see a leg. I saw the birds go on to the nest and 
sitdown. I saw them get up, and step down from the nest. In 
every instance the legs were folded under the bird in the usual 
manner. In my opinion my observation settles the point as to the 
mode of sitting ; for even if, as I had been assured, the birds sit both 
ways, it is improbable that among the hundreds then sitting not one 
would have extended the legs. Remembering the great length of 
the flamingo’s legs, it is evident that on a new nest, not more than 
eight inches high, the hen could not thus sit, nor would even the 
highest nest allow of the legs being extended while the bird sat 
upon it. 

After-having watched the birds for the time named, we showed 
ourselves; but whether they had observed us before, and became 
somewhat accustomed to our presence, or that when sitting they are 
more easy to approach than I thought, the only effect was that the 
hens left the nest, and, joining the male birds, prepared for eventu- 
alities, nor did they take wing until we had begun to walk up to the 
rookery. While we were examining it, the birds flew round us with- 
in forty yards, so that we could have shot them easily. Of course 
we did not do so. To prevent the destruction of flamingoes and 
pigeons by their wholesale slaughter during the breeding season, the 
Bahamas Legislature passed in 1885 a Wild Birds’ Protection Act, 
from which I hope for good results. 

Having taken a few eggs as specimens, and lifted carefully on to 
a board a nest destined for presentation to the Zoological Society, 
which was carried safely to the ship on the head of Edgar Archer, 
but unfortunately broken afterwards by a clumsy sailor, we- started 
for the yacht. Onour way back across the lagoon we pulled to a 
high clump of mangroves, in which the frigate-birds build every year. 
There were some scores of them sitting among the branches, but no 
nests had yet been built; nor could we discover in the clefts of 
the small rocky island near the landing-place the nest of the ‘johnny 
crow,’ which breeds there every year. 

In due course we wended our way back through the sturdy 
bracken and the silent woods. The morning glory had already 
changed its blue coat for one of deep purple, and the leaves looked 
thirsting for their nightly draught of dew. We quenched our thirst 
with the warm juice of the pineapples cut fresh from the trees, and 
a plunge overboard into the clear cool water soon removed every 


trace of fatigue. 
Henry A. BLAKE. . 





IRISH LAND PURCHASE. 


A REPLY TO MY CRITICS. 


Tue short period which has elapsed since the publication of my 
suggestions for dealing with the Irish land difficulty has sufficed to 
supply me with an expression of public opinion which is as gratify- 
ing as it was totally unexpected. My plan has been criticised, in 
some instances with severity; its author has received some hard 
knock from which he will probably recover; but criticism and 
abuse have been alike overwhelmed in the flood of friendly and ap- 
preciative opinions which have reached me from every part of the 
kingdom, and which emanate in many cases from quarters where I 
had very little reason to expect support. 

I am fairly amazed at the response which my proposal has called 
forth ; and the very nature. of the criticisms which it has met with 
is a source of great encouragement to me. The critics naturally 
divide themselves into three classes—the abusive, the misinformed, 
and the dona fide. The first-named is practically limited to two of 
the extreme Parnellite journals, the Cork Examiner and the Daily 
News. I dare say the rather oddly worded scoldings in which they 
indulge are well deserved, and I have no doubt I shall duly profit 
by them. But they are none the less to be regretted because they 
leave practically no space for rational criticism of the material parts 
of my plan.! 

Among the misinformed critics I venture to include those who 
have been prevented from acquainting themselves with my proposals 
as they actually appeared in this Review, and who have been content 
to accept in their stead the very incomplete and misleading sum- 
maries which have appeared in some quarters. 

I have endeavoured elsewhere to correct one or two of the errors 
which have naturally grown out of this incomplete acquaintance with 
the scheme as actually stated by me. To avoid further misappre- 
hension, and to win, if possible, the support that has been denied 
me by those who have misunderstood my proposals, I will state in a 
few sentences that Iam not responsible for any of the following pro- 


1I am glad to say that this hostile attitude is by no means representative of the 
Home Rule press generally. 
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positions, which have all been attributed to me, and which have been 
controverted with much ingenuity by critics of my scheme. 

I do not propose to tax the necessaries of life and to leave spirits 
untaxed. On the contrary, I propose that whisky should be the 
first and most important subject of taxation. 

I do mot propose to tax steam coal, and thus to ‘ruin the manu- 
factures of Ulster.’ I do not propose to allow Tipperary and Cork to 
repudiate their debts at the cost of Ulster. I do oft propose to 
impose taxes fora couple of months and then to remove them. I 
do mot propose to relieve any individual from the payment of his 
just debts; on the contrary, I propose to improve the machinery 
whereby he may be compelled to pay. I do of, as one critic is 
kind enough to suggest, desire to see the administration of the civil 
law superseded by an organised system of moonlighting. I do not 
propose any protective. duty whatever. 

And, lastly, Ido not propound my scheme as an ideal perfect, or 
even as being free from grave objections. All I claim for it is, that it 
is, as far as I know, the only practical method which has been pro- 
posed in the face of a great emergency, and that it does satisfy the 
two essential demands of the situation: it checkmates resistance to 
the law, and it relieves the English taxpayer. I have denied my re- 
sponsibility for all the strange propositions mentioned above because 
in one quarter or another they have all been fathered upon me. I 
will now very briefly refer to what I have termed the dona fide ob- 
jections to my plans, and will say what I can in reply to the case of 
the objectors. The criticisms divide themselves under seven distinct 
heads, whichI propose to deal with seriatim. ” 


ULSTER. 


Loyal: and honest Ulster will object to being taxed for the 
benefit of dishonest and disloyal Munster. As far as I know, this 
objection has been made for Ulster and not by Ulster. I have the 
best reasons for knowing that more than one important representa- 
tive of Ulster opinion anticipates neither injury nor injustice from 
the plan I suggest. In support of such a view I would again venture 
to point out that, granted that any change whatever be laid upon 
Ireland in order to relieve her of her secular troubles, there 1s no 
method other than that which I propose by which money can be raised 
without taxing the wealth and property of Ulster. In the worst 
event, under my plan Joyal Ulster will pay upon the one thing in 
which she is unhappily deficient, on her numbers. But what is the 
chance of even this small burden being imposed? It has been 
alleged that it will be within the power, as doubtless it would be 
within the will, of a southern county to compel wealthy Ulster to pay 
for the repudiation of Munster. Such a result is possible, but on — 
one inexorable condition, that from every halfpenny contributed for 
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Ulster the remainder of Ireland mus¢ contribute twopence. I say 
that under these circumstances the idea of vindictive repudiation is 
altogether out of the question. 


ENGLAND OUGHT TO PAY. 


It is most remarkable that by far the larger number of objectors 
to my scheme condemn it on the ground that the British taxpayer 
should be compelled to contribute. To all those who take this line 
I would simply reply that, in principle, I absolutely agree with them, 
and that theoretically I make a most complete surrender, both to 
their logic and to their sentiment. If only the will furnish me 
with any sort of reason for believing that the English taxpayer can 
in fact be induced to pay, I shall be truly indebted to them; mean- 
while I confess I do not see the advantage of merely asserting an 
abstract proposition which will certainly not be allowed to influence 
the ultimate solution of the question. 


EXPENSE AND DIFFICULTY OF COLLECTION. 


It is stated in a quarter which I am bound to respect that the 
cost of collecting customs duties must be so enormous that to reply 
upon these duties as a source of revenue is out of the question. I 
venture to differ from this conclusion for various reasons. In the 
first place, what is the standard of expense by which we are to make 
our comparison ? 

I admit that were we living in the Golden Age, or legislating for 
the Islands of the Blessed, the collection of revenue by specially im- 
posed customs duties might seem a wasteful and costly process ; but 
we are legislating as a matter of fact for Ireland, a country in which 
at the present time the collection of an ordinary civil debt has over 
and over again been enforced, with all the appliances of an army in 
the field and at a cost infinitely in excess of the amount to be 
recovered. 

I need hardly add that the indirect loss arising from such pro- 
ceedings is infinitely in excess of the actual expenditure by the 
authorities and the creditor. It would be hard, therefore, to imagine 
a system which would be more costly than that which we are at 
present compelled to adopt, and which under existing circumstances 
seems likely to receive an indefinite extension. 

But what, after all, would be the cost of the collection of the extra 
duties? If, in the first place, any sums required were raised upon 
spirits, the addition to the staff of the excise would be practically 
nil. If, in the very improbable event of a large sum being required, 
it were found necessary to tax any of the other articles mentioned in 
my schedule, I admit of course that it would be necessary to increase 
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the customs staff; but a glance at the Irish shipping returns is 
sufficient to show how infinitesimal would be the hardship inflicted 
by naming some dozen ports as the sole ports of entry for the 
dutiable articles. As to smuggling, that is not a serious question 
in these days of steamships, especially when the articles con- 
cerned are imported in quantities of 23,376,000 lbs. or 2,826,856 
cwt. It may seem a serious thing to impose a custom-house 
examination upon vessels arriving at Irish ports, but I would remind 
my readers that in so doing we should be merely assimilating the 
practice of the Irish to that of the English ports. Take a strip of 
the English coast—that, for instance, between the port of London and 
the Isle of Wight—and it will be found that every day some scores. of 
vessels arrive in the various ports which it contains, of which ninety- 
nine per cent. are examined by the customs as a matter of course. 
In Ireland the’ case is reversed, and, owing to the fact that the vast 
majority of the vessels entering Irish ports come from Great Britain, 
a customs examination is at present a rarity. Great Britain trades 
with the world, Ireland with Great Britain, the result of which has 
.been hitherto an enormous balance of convenience in favour of 
Ireland with regard to the question of customs examination. To 
place arrivals in Dublin, Waterford, and Cork upon the same footing 
as arrivals in Portsmouth, Folkestone, and Dover, may be undesirable, 
but can in no way be represented as an intolerable hardship. 

And here I would add a suggestion which has been made to me by 
a very high authority, and which I believe would be a most valuable 
addition to the proposals already made. It is certain that, from a 
variety of causes, small deficits must inevitably arise for which no 
serious blame can be attached to anybody. The congested districts 
in the west will no doubt have to be dealt with, and small portions of 
the rent charge are certain to fall into arrear separately under this 
or any other plan. It would be most undesirable, both on grounds 
of expediency and principle, to put in operation the full machinery 
of the Act for the recovery of small sums. To avoid doing so it 
would only be necessary to provide some small fund in the nature 
of ‘caution money,’ payment of which would commence from the 
time of the passing of the Bill. There are many ways in which this 
fund could be raised. Probably the most simple would be by the im- 
position of a small tax upon the transfer and registration of all estates, 
In case the fund were not drawn upon, it would be easy to return it 
by a reduction of taxation. , 


PROTECTION. | 


It has been suggested that the proposed tariff is protective. This 
is not so. It is purely a tariff for revenue such as has existed in the 
United Kingdom since the adoption of free trade. 
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THE LoYAL WOULD PAY FOR THE DISLOYAL. 


I think there is some misapprenhension on this point. No scheme 
can be proposed which does not involve the introduction of a security 
in case of failure on the part of the original debtor; but a security is 
in fact a third party who has not received full consideration for the 
contract. This must always be so, and I contend that under the 
suggested scheme the share of the risk borne by the weil-dispo:ed 
will be smaller thari under any other conceivable plan. 


THE Pian 1s Mr. GLADSTONE’S. 


It has been stated that my plan is simply that of Mr. Gladstone 
with an undesirable addition, and the supposed fact is made the 
occasion of taunting the Unionist party and the landlords of Ireland 
with their non-acceptance of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals. There is a 
grave misunderstanding here. As far as I am aware, the true objection 
was not to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals in themselves, but to a proviso 
contained in his Bill which appears to have been forgotten by the 
Gladstonian party: the sting of the Bill lay in its tail. ‘This 
Bill shall only become law on the passage of the Bill for the better 
government of Ireland.’ In other words, we offer you, the landlords, 
a bribe in cash on the simple condition that you give us a receipt 
in full of all demands, that you abandon your’ principles, that you 
consent to legislation which you believe to be disastrous to your 
country, that you desert évery man who has trusted you and stood 
by you—in a word, on condition that you sell yourselves, honour, 
principle, and conviction. If you do this, we on our part will fulfill 
an honourable obligation and not rob you. It is possible to dis- 
approve of this condition without being considered an enemy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. 


THERE IS NO NEED FOR A LAND PURCHASE BILL AT ALL. 


To this I would merely reply that if that be so my suggestions 
of course are beside the mark. I have throughout assumed that a 
Purchase Bill was actually contemplated, and I have contented myself 
with pointing out a method by which such a Bill might be made a 
success. If the majority of the electors think that the state of 
things in Ireland is so promising that it is best to go on ‘pegging 
away’ on the present lines, there is no more to be said. Personally 
I should not in such an event form one of the majority. With sincere 
respect to Mr. Bright’s high authority, I do not believe that we have 
left the landlords either sufficient power or sufficient responsibility to 
allow them to become a good and useful element under present condi- 
tions in Ireland. If I saw a reasonable prospect of the people of the 
United Kingdom so acting as to enable the landlords to maintain the 
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rights the law gives them, I should doubtless change my opinion ; 
but I do not see such a prospect, nor do I see in anything Mr. Bright 
says any sign of an intention to put things back on a footing on 
which the landlords can act with any advantage. An Irish land- 
lord cannot raise his rent; he cannot sell his holding; he has no in- 
ducement to spend money in improving his estate when the whole 
amount may be practically confiscated by the decision of a semi- 
judicial court the next day. We have prevented him performing 
any useful duty—doubtless for very good reasons—and we cannot now 
reasonably expect him to fill a place from which we have for eight 
years been trying to. oust him. I venture to believe that Mr. Bright 
does not fully realise the wreck that has been made by the Land 
Acts. If I had a wishing-cap, I would wish what Mr. Bright wishes ; 
but we have to deal with what is possible, not with what is desir- 
able. 

In conclusion let me point out that the scheme I have suggested 
is bounded by no hard and fast lines as to application. It is con- 
sistent with Home Rule, and it is consistent with the continuance. of 
present arrangements. It may be applied to a part or to the whole 
of the Irish rents. The figures I have given may be varied; the 
incidence of the taxes may be altered; but I contend that the main 
point will be untouched. At the outset I put before myself this 
question: ‘Can a scheme be devised by which dual ownership can be 
put an end to in Ireland, by which law-breaking can be overcome, by 
which the English tax-payer can be relieved from liability, and which 
shall be economically sound ?’ 

I claim to have given a correct answer to the problem, and I 
maintain in addition that hitherto no rival plan has been suggested 
which even approximately fulfils the essential conditions. 

H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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